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FAMILY LIBRARY. 



Thb publishers tf the Family Library, anxiom to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the public, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to express their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do all that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some time previous to the commencement of the 
Family Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of merely fictitious writings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue from 
their press ; and they were conscious that this could only 
be done by substituting for them works that should be equally 
entertaining and more instructive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requisites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists and 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemination of 
useful knowledge by means of popular abridgments, conve- 
nient in form, afforded at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
means as to the comprehension of " the people," in £9Qti»« 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embracing well 
written works treating of almost every department of art and 
science, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire freedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and compen- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these collec* 
tions, with additions and improvements, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public, Harper's Family Library has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure that the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished favour with which 
it has been received. The approbation and support that 
bave already been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published in the United States ; and the sale of effery suc- 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity. In several instances gentleman of wealth aria 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased with the 
character of the Library, that they have purchased numbers 
of complete sets as appropriate and valuable gifts to the* r 
families of their less opulent relatives; and others have* 
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unsolicited, been active in their endeavours to extend its 
circulation among their friends and acquaintances. With 
these strong inducements to persevere, the publishers are 
resolved to prosecute their undertaking with additional zeal, 
energy, and circumspection. What has been done they 
desire their patrons to consider rather in the light of an ex- 
periment, than a specimen of what they hope and intend td 
accomplish : they freely and gratefully acknowledge that 
the circulation and popularity of the Family Library are now 
such as to justify them in disregarding expense, and to 
demand from them every care and every exertion. It shall 
be their study to make such arrangements as shall warrant 
them in assuring the friends and patrons of the Library that 
the forthcoming volumes, instead of decreasing in interest 
and value, will be found still more deserving of the support 
and approbation of the public than those which have pre- 
ceded them. 

In order to render it thus meritorious, the proprietors 
intend incorporating in it hereafter, selections of the beat 
productions from the various other Libraries and Miscella- 
nies now publishing in Europe. Several well-known au- 
thors have been engaged to prepare for it also works of an 
American character; and the Family Library, when com- 
pitted, will include a volume on every useful aid interesting 
subject not embraced in the other "Libraries" now prepar- 
ing by the same publishers. The entire series will be the 
production of authors of eminence, who have acquired ce- 
lebrity by their literary labours, and whose, names, as they 
appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee for the 
satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

With thes* arrangements, the publishers natter themselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American public a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, forming a body of litera- 
ture which will obtain the praise of having instructed many, 
and amused all ; and, above every other species of eulogy, 
of being fit to be introduced to the domestic circle without 
reserve or exception. 

Tme Dramatic Series of the Family Library will consist 
principally of the w^rks of those Dramatists who flourished 
contemporaneously with Shakspeare, in which all such 
passages as are inconsistent with modern delicacy will be 
omitted. The number of volumes will be limited, and they 
will be bound and numbered in such a manner as to render it 
not essentially necessary to obtain them to complete a set of' 
the Family Library. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publishers have now the pleasure of sub- 
mitting to the public the concluding chapters of 
the " Passages from the Diary of a late Physician." 

In order to render the present volume uniform 
in size with the first, a few additional stories have 
been added as a " Supplement." Although these 
are of a different character from the main body of 
the work, still it is hoped they will prove equally 
interesting and instructive. 

For the information of those (and those only) 
who have not read the first volume of these "Pas- 
sages," the following opinions of its merits are 
presented. 

44 The scenes the author describes are truly affecting— they posse s s a 
thrilling interest. No ope who reads, these sketches, taken from real 
life, will hare occasion to look through works of fiction for scenes to 
excite and amuse him. The vivacity and good taste discovered in the 
author's manner, and the impressive moral given by his affecting nar- 
ratives, will render his work highly acceptable to the literary public."— 
<S. Religious Telegraph. 

" It amuses, excites our sympathies, lets us into the knowledge of the 
depths of tne human soul, and sets forth the value of the 'balm of Ollead 
tad the physician there.* "—Christian InttWgencer. 

u They are written in a masterly style, calculated to attract and fix 
the attention of all classes of readers, and we think they will produce a 
aalutary eObct."— 2V. E. Baptist Register. 

** We have read this work with unusual interest It is evidently the 
production of a powerful writer, who maintains throughout a control 
over the mind and heart of his reader, equal to that which is delightfully 
acquiesced in when exercised by the master-spirits of poetic inspiration. 
Indeed, the finely-wrought, vivid description, accurate delineation of 
suffering humanity, in various moods and diversified conditions, and 
deep puihos of the writer, entitle him, although his work is written in 
prose, to take rank with the most highly-gifted poetic geniuses of modern 
date."— Wesityan M. Visiter. 

M They are drawn with a masterly band, and apparently from real life. 
Many of them are not only interesting but instructive, and fitted to con- 
vey important moral 10890™."— Journal of Commerce. 

** The writer of these stories has made up a remarkable book, and one 
of singular interest."— N. Y. American. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE STATESMAN. 



Ambition! — Its sweets and bitters — its splendid 
miseries — its wrinkling cares — its wasting agonies 
— its triumphs and downfalls — who has not, in some 
degree, known and felt them ? Moralists, historians, 
ana novelists have filled libraries in picturing their 
dreary and dazzling details; and yet Ambition's 
votaries, or rather victims, are as numerous, as enthu- 
siastic as ever! — Such is the mounting quality ex- 
isting in almost every one's breast, that no " Peuon 
upon Ossa" heapings, and accumulations of facts and 
lessons, can keep it down. Though I fully feel the 
truth of this remark, vain and futile though the attempt 
may prove, I cannot resist the inclination to con- 
tribute my mite towards the vast memorials of Am- 
bition's martyrs 2 

My specific purpose, in first making the notes from 
which the ensuing narrative is taken, and in now pre- 
senting it to the public— in thus pointing to the spec- 
tacle of a sun suddenly and disastrously eclipsed 
while blazing at its zenith — is this: To show the 
steps by which a really great mind — an eageT and 
impetuous spirit — was voluntarily sacrificed at the 
•hrine of political ambition ; foregoing, nay, de» 
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spising, the substantial joys and comforts of elegant 
privacy, and persisting, even to destruction, in its 
frantic efforts to bear up against and grapple with 
cares too mighty for the mind of man. It is a solemn 
lesson, imprinted on my memory in great and glaring 
characters ; and if I do but succeed in bringing a few 
of them before the reader, they may at least serve 
to check extravagant expectations, by disclosing the 
misery which often lies cankering behind the most 
splendid popularity. If I should be found inaccurate 
in my use of political technicalities and allusions, 
the reader will be pleased to overlook it, on the score 
of my profession. 

I recollect, when I was at Cambridge, overhearing 
some men of my college talk about the " splendid 
talents of young Stafford,"* who had lately become 

a member of hall ; and they said so much about 

the " great hit" he had made in his recent debut at 
one of the debating societies — which then flourished 
in considerable numbers — that I resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of going to hear and judge for 
myself. That was soon afforded me. Though not 
a member of the society, I gained admission through 
a friend* The room was crammed to the very door ; 
and I was not long in discovering the " star of the 
evening" in the person of a young fellow-commoner, 
of careless and even slovenly appearance. The first 
glimpse of his features disposed me to believe all I 
had heard in his favour. There wa« no sitting for 
effect; nothing artificial about his demeanour— no 
careful carelessness of attitude — no knitting of the 
brows, or painful straining of the eyes, to look bril- 
liant or acute ! The mere absence of all these little 
conceits and fooleries, so often disfiguring " talented 
young speakers," went, in my estimation, to the. 
account of his superiority. His face was " sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought," and its lineaments 

* It can hardly be necessary, I presume, to reiterate, that whatever 
Md)Yidna|a are indicated by in theae papers, are fictitious. 
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very deeply and strongly marked. There was a 
wondrous power and fire in the eyes, which gleamed 
with restless energy whichever way he looked. They 
were neither large nor prominent — but all soul — aU 
expression. It was startling to find their glance 
suddenly settled on one. His forehead, as much as 
I saw of it, was knotted and expansive. There was 
a prevailing air of anxiety about his worn features — 
young as he was, about 91 — as if his mind was every 
instant hard at work, which an inaccurate observer 
might have set down to the score of ill-nature, 
especially when coupled with the matter-of-fact un- 
smiling nods of recognition with which he returned 
the polite inclinations of those who passed him. To 
me, sitting watching him, it seemed as though his 
mind were of too intense and energetic a character 
to have any sympathies with the small matters 
transpiring' around him. I knew his demeanour was 
simple, unaffected, genuine, and it was refreshing to 
see it. It predisposed me to like him, if only for 
being free from the ridiculous airs assumed by some 
with whom I associated. He allowed five or six 
speakers to address the society, without making 
notes, or joining in the noisy exclamations and inter- 
ruptions of those around him. At length he rose amid 
perfect silence — the silence of expectant criticism 
whetted by rivalry. He seemed at first a little flus- 
tered, and for about five minutes spoke hesitatingly and 
somewhat unconnectedly — with the air of a man who 
does not know exactly how to get at his subject, which 
yet he is conscious of having thoroughly mastered. 
At length,however, the current ran smooth, and grad- 
ually widened and swelled into such a stream — a 
torrent of real eloquence — as I never before or since 
heard poured from the lips of a young speaker — or 
possibly any speaker whatsoever, except himself in 
after-life. He seemed long disinclined to enhance 
the effect of what he was uttering by oratorical ges- 
ture. His hands both grasped his cap, which ere 
A3 
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long was compressed, twisted, and crashed out of all 
shape ; but as he wanned, he laid it down, and used 
his arms, the levers of eloqnence, with the grace 
and energy of a natural orator. The effect he pro* 
duced was prodigious. We were all carried away 
with him* as if by whirlwind force. As for myself, 
I felt for the first time convinced that oratory such 
as that could persuade me to any thing. As might 
have been expected, his speech was fraught with the 
faults incident to youth and inexperience, and was 
pervaded with a glaring hue of extravagance and 
exaggeration. Some of his " facts 1 ' were prepos- 
terously incorrect, and his inferences false ; but there 
was such a prodigious power of language — such a 
Maze of fancy— such a stretch and grasp of thought 
—and such casuistical dexterity evinced throughout, 
as indicated the presence of first-rate capabilities. 
He concluded amid a storm of applause ; and before 
his enthusiastic auditors, whispering together their 
surprise and admiration, could observe his motions, 
he liad slipped away and left the room. 

The excitement into which this young man's u first 
appearance" had thrown me, kept me awake the 
greater part of the night $ and I well recollect feeling 
a transient fit of disinclination for the dull and som- 
bre profession of medicine, for which I was destined* 
That evening's display warranted my indulging large 
and high expectations of the future eminence of 
young Stafford; but I hardly went so far as to think 
of once seeing him secretary of state, and leader 
of the British House of Commons. Accident soon 
afterward introduced me to him, at the supper-table 
of a mutual friend. I found him distinguished as 
well by that simplicity and frankness ever attending 
the consciousness of real greatness, as by the reck- 
lessness, irritability, and impetuosity of one aware 
that he is far superior to those around him, and in 
possession of that species of talent which is appre* 
ciable by all — of those rare powers which ensure a 
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man the command over his fellows-— keen and bitter 
sarcasm — and extraordinary readiness of repartee. 
Then, again, all his predilections were political. He 
utterly disregarded the popular pursuits at college. 
Whatever he said, read, or thought had reference to 
his " ruling passion," — and that not by fits and starts, 
under the arbitrary impulses of rivalry or enthusiasm, 
but steadily and systematically. I knew from him- 
self, that, before his twenty-third year, he had read 
over and made notes of the whole of the parliament- 
ary debates, and have seen a table which he con- 
structed for reference on a most admirable and use- 
ful plan. The minute accuracy of his acquaintance 
with the whole course of political affairs, obtained 
by such laborious methods as this, may be easily 
conceived. His powers of memory were remarkable 
—as well for their capacity as tenacity ; and the pres- 
ence of mind and judgment with which he availed 
himself of his acquisitions convinced his opponent 
that he had undertaken an arduous, if not hopeless, 
task, in rising to reply to him. It was impossible not 
to see, even in a few minutes' interview with him, that 
AMBiTioir had "marked him for her own." Alas, 
what a stormy career is before this young man ! — I 
have often thought, while listening to his impassioned 
harangues and conversations, and witnessing the 
twin fires of intellect and passion flashing from his 
eyes. One large ingredient in his composition was a 
most morbid sensibility ^ and then he devoted him- 
self to every pursuit with a headlong, undistinguish- 
ing enthusiasm and energy, which inspired me with 
lively apprehensions, lest he should wear himself 
out and fall by the way, before he could actually 
enter on the great arena of public life. His forehead 
was already furrowed with premature wrinkles ! — 
His application was incessant. He rose every morn- 
ing at five, and retired pretty regularly by eleven. 

Ouracquaintance gradually ripened into friendship; 
and we visited each other with mutual frequency and 
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cordiality. When he left college, he entreated me to 
accompany him to the Continent, but financial reasons 
forbade it. He was possessed of a tolerably ample 
fortune.; and, at the time of quitting England, was 

actually in treaty with Sir for a borough. 

I left Cambridge a few months after Mr. Stafford ; 
and as we were mutually engaged with the arduous 
and absorbing duties of our respective professions, 
we saw and heard little or nothing of one another 
for several years. In the very depth of my distress 
—during the first four years of my establishment in 
London — I recollect once calling at the hotel which 
he generally made his town-quarters, for the purpose 
of soliciting his assistance in the way of introduc- 
tions ; when, to my anguish and mortification, I heard 
that on that very morning he had quitted the hotel 
for Calais, on his return to the Continent ! 

At length Mr. Stafford, who had long stood con- 
templating on the brink, dashed into the tempestuous 
waters of public life, and emerged — a member t>f 

parliament for the borough of . I happened to 

see the gazette which announced the event, about 
two years after the occurrence of the accident whidi 
elevated me into fortune. I did not then require any 
one's interference on my behalf, being content with 
the independent exercise of my profession; and 
even if I had been unfortunate, too long an interval 
had elapsed, I thought, to warrant my renewing a 
mere college acquaintance with such a man as Mr. 
Stafford. I was content, therefore, to keep barely 
within the extreme rays of this rising sun in the 
political hemisphere. .1 shall not easily forget the 
feelings of intense interest with which I saw, in one 
of the morning papers, the name of my quondam 
college friend, " Mr. Stafford," standing at the head 
of* a speech of two columns' length— or the delight 
with which I paused over the frequent interruptions 
of M Hear, hear /"— " Hear, hear, hear!"—* Cheers /" 
—"Loud cheers /"—which marked the speaker's 
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progress in the favour of the House. " We regret," 
said the reporter, in a note at the end, " that the noise 
in the gallery prevented our giving at greater length 
the eloquent and effective maiden-speech of Mr. 
Stafford, which was cheered perpetually throughout, 
and excited a strong sensation in the House." In 
my enthusiasm I purchased that copy of the news- 
paper, and have it now in my possession. It needed 
not the inquiries which everywhere met me, "Have 
you read Mr. Stafford's maiden-speech ?" to convince 
me of his splendid prospects, the reward of his early 
and honourable toils. His u maiden-speech" formed 
the sole engrossing topic of conversation to my wife 
and me as we sat at supper that evening ; and she 
was asking me some such question- as is generally 
uppermost in ladies' minds on the mention of a popu- 
lar character, " What sort of looking man he was 
when I saw him' at Cambridge ?" — when a forcible 
appeal to the knocker and bell, followed by the ser- 
vant's announcing, that " A gentleman wished to 
speak to me directly," brought me into my patients' 
room. The candles, which were only just lit, did not 
enable me to see the person of my visiter very dis- 
tinctly ; but the instant he spoke to me, removing a 
handkerchief which he held to his mouth, I recog* 
nised — could it be possible? — the very Mr. Stafford 
we had been speaking of ! I shook him affectionately 
by the hand, and should have proceeded to compli- 
ment him warmly on his last evening's success in the 
House, but that his dreadful paleness of features and 
discomposure of manner disconcerted me. 

"My dear Mr. Stafford, what is the matter? Are 
you ill? Has any thing happened?" I inquired 
anxiously. 

" Yes, doctor— perhaps fatally ill," he replied, with 
great agitation. " I thought I would call on you on 
my way from the House, which I have but just left. 
It is not my fault that we have not maintained our 
college acquaintance— but of that more hereafter* 
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I wish your advice— your honest opinion on my c 
For God's sake, don't deceive me ! Last evening I 
spoke for the first time in the House, at some length, 
and with all the energy I could command. You may 
guess the consequent exhaustion I have suffered 
during the whole of this day; and this evening, 
though much indisposed with fever and a cough, I 

imprudently went down to the House, when Sir 

— so shamefully misrepresented certain portions 
of the speech I had delivered the preceding night, 
that I felt bound to rise and vindicate myself. I was 
betrayed into greater length and vehemence than I 
had anticipated; and on sitting down, was seized 
with such an irrepressible fit of coughing, as at last 
forced me to leave the House. Hoping it would 
abate, I walked for some time about the lobby — and 
at length thought it better to return home than re- 
enter the House. While hunting after my carriage, 
the violence of the cough subsided into a small, 
hacking, irritating one, accompanied with spitting. 
After driving about as far as Whitehall, the vivid 
glare of one of the street lamps happened to fall 
suddenly on my white pocket-handkerchief, and, oh 
God !" continued Mr. Stafford, almost gasping for 
breath, " this horrid sight met my eye !" He spread 
out a pocket-handkerchief all spotted and dabbled 
with blood ! It was with the utmost difficulty that he 
communicated to me what is gone before.^-" Oh I 
it's all over with me-M-he chapter's ended, I'm 
afraid!" he murmured, almost inarticulately — and 
while I was feeling his pulse he fainted. I placed 
him instantly in a recumbent position — loosened his 
neckerchief and shirt-collar'— dashed 3ome cold 
water in his face, and he presently recovered. He 
shook his head in silence, very mournfully— his 
features expressed utter hopelessness. I sat down 
close beside him, and, grasping his hand in mine, 
endeavoured to reassure him. The answers he 
returned to the few questions I asked him convinced 
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me that the spitting of blood was unattended with 
danger, provided he could be kept quiet in body and 
mind. There was not the slightest symptom of 
radical mischief in the lungs. A glance at his stout 
build of body, especially at his ample sonorous chest, 
forbade the supposition. I explained to him, with 
even professional minuteness of detail, the true nature 
of the accident— its effects — and method of cure. 
He listened to me with deep attention, and at last 
seemed convinced. He clasped his hands, exclaim- 
ing, " Thank God ! thank God !" and entreated me ' 
to do on the spot what I had directed to be done by 
the apothecary — to bleed him. I complied, and from 
a large orifice took a* considerable quantity of blood. 
I then accompanied him home— saw him consigned 
to bed — prescribed the usual lowering remedies— 
absolutely forbade him to open his lips, except in the * 
slightest whisper possible — and left him calm, and 
restored to a tolerable measure of self-possession. 
One of the most exquisite sources of gratification 
arising from the discharge of our professional duties 
is the disabusing our patients of their harrowing and 
groundless apprehensions of danger. One such 
instance as is related above is to me an ample recom- 
pense for months of miscellaneous, and often thank- 
less toil, in the exercise of my profession. Is it not, 
in a manner, plucking a patient from the very brink 
of the grave, to which he had despairingly consigned 
himself, and placing him once more in the busy throng 
of life— the very heart of society 1 I have seen men 
of the strongest intellect and nerve, whom the 
detection of a novel and startling symptom has ter- 
rifled into giving themselves up for lost, in an instant 
dispossessed of their apprehensions, by explaining 
to them the real nature of what has alarmed them.* 

* One instance presses bo strongly on my recollection that I cannot 
help adverting to it :— I wasp one day summoned in baste to an eminent 
iMrcbant in the city, who thought he ted grounds for apprehending 
midiiltin for one of the most appalling operations known in turgery. 
When 1 arrived, oa fading the ease not exactly within my province,! 
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• The alarm, however, occasioned bjr the rupture of * 
bliftd-vessel in or near the lungs, is seldom unwar* 
raffled, although it may be excessive ; and though 
we can soon determine whether or not the accident 
is in the nature of a primary disease, or symptomatic 
of some incurable pulmonary affection, and dissipate 
or corroborate our patierit's apprehensions accord- 
ingly, it is no more than -prudent to warn one who 
has once experienced this injury, against any 
exertions or excesses which have a tendency to inter- 
fere with the action of the lungs, by keeping in sight 
the possibility of a fatal relapse. — To return, how- 
ever, to Mr. Stafford. 

His recovery was tardier than I could have ex- 
pected. His extraordinary excitability completely 
neutralized the effect of my lowering and calming 1 
■system of treatment. I could not persuade him to 
give his mind rest ; and the mere glimpse of a news- 
paper occasioned such a flutter and agitation of 
spirits, that I forbade them altogether for a fortnight. 
I was in the habit of writing my prescriptions in 
his presence, and pausing long over them for the pur- 
pose of unsuspectedly observing him ; and though 
he would tell me that his " mind was still as a stag- 
nant pool "—his intense air, his corrugated brows 
and fixed eyes, evinced the most active exercise of 
thought. When in a sort of half-dozing state he 
would often mutter about the subjects nearest his 

heart. u Ah ! must go out— the bill, their touch* 

stone — ay — though , and his Belial tongue." # 

* * " Tis cruel — 'tis tantalizing, doctor," he said 
one morning, " to find one's self held by the foot in 

was going to leave hiir. u: the. hands of a surgeon ; bat seeing that hi* 
alarm had positively half maddened him, I resolved to give him what 
assistance I could. I soon found that his fears were chimerical, but he 
would not believe me. When, however, I succeeded in convincing Mm 
that " all was yet right with him,"— by referring the sensations which had 
alarmed him .to an un perceived derangement of his dress, tongue cannot 
utter, nor I ever forget, the ecstasy with winch he at last "gave to tit* 
winds his fears." He insisted on my accepting one of the largest fee* 
that had ever been tendered me. 
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this way— like a chained eagle! The world forgets . 
every one that slips for a moment from public-view I 
Alas, alas t my plans— my projects — are all unravel' 
ling !" — " Thy sun, young man, may go down at 
noon !*• I often thought, when reflecting on his re*U 
less, fierce, and ardent spirit He wanted case-hard- 
ening — long physical training, to tit hint* for the harass- 
ing and exhausting campaign on which he had entered* 
Truly, truly, your politician should have a frame of 
adamant, and a mind " thereto conforming strictly.* 
I found Mr. Stafford one day in high chafer 
about a sarcastic allusion in the debate to a sen- 
timent which he had expressed in parliament— 
M Ohr— one might wither mat fellow with a word 
or two, the stilted noodle!" said he, pointing to 
the passage, while nis eye glanced like lightning- 
* You'll more likely wither your own prospects 
of ever making the trial, if yon don't moderate your 
exertions," I replied. He smiled incredulously, and 
made me no answer; but continued twisting about 
his pencil-case with a rapidity and energy which 
showed the high excitement under which he was 
labouring. His hard, jerking, irregular pulse, beating 
on the average a hundred a minute, excited my lively 
apprehensions, lest the increased action of the heart 
should bring on a second nt of blood-spitting. I 
taw clearly that it would be in vain for him to court 
the repose essential to his convalescence, so long as 
he continued in town ; and with infinite difficulty, pre- 
vailed on him to betake himself to the country. We 
wrung a promise from him that he Would set about 
* unbending" * unharnessing," as he called it-^tha< 
ne would give •* his constitution fair play." He 
acknowledged that to gam the objects he had pro* 
toed to himself, it was necessary for him to "hus- 
Dand his resources ; w and briskly echoed my quotation 
^^neoiis iemper arcum, tendit Apollo." In short, 
Ve dismissed him in the confident expectation of 
•eeing him return, after a requisite interval, with flf* 
Vol. 1L—B 
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cruited energies of body and mind. Hehadscarcely* 
however, been gone a fortnight, before a paragraph 
ran the round of the daily papers, announcing, as 
nearly ready for publication, a political pamphlet "by 
Charles Stafford, Esq., M.P. ;"— and in less tnan three 
weeks— sure enough — a packet was forwarded to my 
residence, from the publisher, containing my rebel- 
lious patient's pamphlet, accompanied with, the fol- 
lowing hasty note: — "am&wu — Even with you! — 
you did not, you will recollect, interdict voriting; 
and I hate contrived to amuse myself with the 

accompanying trifle. — Please look at page , and 

see the kmd things I have said of poor Lord , 

the worthy who attacked me the other evening h* 
the House, behind my back." This * trifle*' was 
in the form of a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, full 
of masterly argumentation and impetuous eloquence;, 
but unfortunately, owing to the publisher's dilatori- 
ness, it came " a day behind the fair," and attracted* 
but little attention. 

His temporary rustication, however, was attended 
with at least two beneficial result**— recruited health. 

and— the heart of Lady Emma v the beautiful 

daughter of a nobleman remotely connected with Mr. 
Stafford's family. This attachment proved powerful 
enough to alienate him* for a while from the turmoils 
of political life ; for not only did the beauty, wealth, 
and accomplishments of Lady Emma --— render* 
her a noble prize, worthy of great effort to obtain^ 
but a powerful military rival had taken the field before* 
Mr. Stafford made his appearance, and seemed dis- 
posed to move heaven and earth to carry her off. It 
is needless to say how such a consideration was 
calculated to rouse and absorb all the energies of 
the young senator, and keep him incessantly on the' 
qui vive. ft is said that the lady wavered for some 
time, uncertain to which of her brilliant suitors she" 
should give the nod of preference. Chance decided the* 
matter It came to pass that a contested election arose? 
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in the cotmty ; and Mr. Stafford made a very animated 
and successful speech from the hustings-- not far from 
which, at a window, was standing Lady Emma— in 
favour of her ladyshipVbrother, one of the can- 
didates. Io triimphe! That happy evening the 
enemy " surrendered at discretion :" and ere long it 
"was known far and wide, that — in newspaper slang 
— ** an aflair was on the tapis," between Mr. Stafford 
and the " beautiful and accomplished Lady Emma 
— — *" &c. &c. &c. 

It is my firm persuasion, that the diversion in his 
pursuits effected by this "affair," by withdraw : ng 
Mr. Stafford for a considerable interval from cares 
and anxieties which he was physically unable to 
cope with, lengthened his life for many years ; giving 
England a splendid statesman, and this my Diary 
the sad records which are now to belaid before the 
readen 



One characteristic of our profession, standing, as 
it were; in such sad and high relief as to scare many 
a sensitive mind from entering into its service, is, 
that it is concerned almost exclusively with the dark 
side of humanity. As carnage and carrion guide the 
gloomy flight of the vulture, so misery is the signal 
y£>r a medical man's presence. We have to do daily 
/ "with broken hearts, blighted hopes, pain, sorrow, 
/ death ! and though the satisfaction, arising from the 
due discharge of our duties, be that of the good Sa- 
maritan*— a rich return — we cannot help counting the 
heavy cost, aching hearts, weary limbs, privations, 
ingratitude. Dark array I It may be considered 
placing the matter in a whimsical point of view, yet 
I have often thought that the two great professions 
of Law and Medicine are but foul carrion birds — the 
one preying on the moral, as the other on the physi- 
cal, rottenness of mankind. 

** Thou who art well need not a physician," say 
the Scriptures : and on this ground, it is easy to 
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explain, the melancholy hoe pervading these; paper* 
They are mirrors reflecting the dark colours wmeh 
axe exposed to them. It is true, that some remote 
relations, arising out of the particular combinations 
of circumstances first requiring our professional 
interference, may afford, as it were, a passing gleam 
of distant sunshine, in the development of some 
trait of beautiful character, some wondrous M good, 
from seeming ill educed:" but these are \ incidental 
only, and evanescent — enhancing, not relieving, the 
gloom and sorrow amid which we move. A glimpse 
of Heaven would but aggravate the horrors or HelL 
These chilling reflections force themselves on my 
mind, when surveying the very many entries in my 
Diary concerning the eminent individual whose case 
I am now narrating— concerning one who seemed 
bora to bask in the brightness of life— to reap the 
full harvest of its joys and comforts, and yet " walked 
in darkness!" Why should it have been so? 
Answer— Ambition, 

The reader must hurry on with me through the 
next ten years of Mr. Stafford's life, during which 

Eiriod he rose with almost unprecedented rapidity, 
e had hardly time, as it were, to get warm in his 
nest, before he was called to lodge in the one above 
him, and then the one above that, and so on upwards, 
till people began to view his progress with their 
hands shading their dazzled eyes, while they ex* 
claimed—** Fat t for the top of the tree l n He was 
formed for political popularity. He had a most win* 
nimj, captivating, commanding style of delivery, 
which was always employed in the steady consistent 
advocacy of one line of principles. The splendour 
of his talents— his taet and skill in debate— the 
immense extent and accuracy of his political infor- 
nation — early attracted the notice of ministers, and 
he was not suffered to wait long before they secured 
Us services, by giving him a popular and influential 
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office. During all Ibis time, he maintained a very 
friendly intimacy with me, and often put into requisi- 
tion my professional services. 

* * » » • • 

About eight o'clock one Saturday evening, I received 
the following note from Mr. Stafford:—* 

M Dear , excuse excessive haste* Let me 

entreat you (I will hereafter account for the sudden- 
ness of this application) to make instant arrange- 
ments for spending with roe the whole of to-morrow 
{Sunday )t at — , and to set off from town in time 
for breakfasting with Lady Emma and myself. Your 

gresence is required by most urgent and special 
usiness ; but allow me to beg you will appear at 
breakfast with an unconcerned air — as a chance 
visiter. Yours always, faithfully, 

" C. Stafford." 

The words "whole" and " speciaF'/were thrice 
underscored; and this, added to the very unusual 
illegibility of the writing, betrayed an urgency, and 
even agitation, which a little disconcerted me. The 
abruptness of the application occasioned me some 
trouble in making the requisite arrangements. As, 
however, it was not a busy time with me, I contrived to 
find a substitute for the morrow in my friend Dr. D -. 

It was a lovely Sabbath morning, in July 18— 
that, in obedience to the above hurried summons, I 
setoff on horseback from the murky metropolis ; and 
after rather more than a two hours' ride, found my- 
self entering the grounds of Mr. Stafford, who had 
recently purchased a beautiful villa on the banks of 
the Thames. It was about nine o'clock, and nature 
■seemed but freshly awakened from the depth of her 
overnight's slumbers — her tresses all uncurled, as it 
were — and her perfumed robes glistening with the 
pearls of morning dew. A deep and rich repose 
brooded over the scene, subduing every feeling of 
83 
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my soul into sympathy. A groom took my hone; 
and finding that neither Mr. Stafford nor Lady Emma 
were yet stirring, I resolved to walk about and enjoy 
the scenery. In front of the house stretched a fine 
lawn, studded here and there with laurel bushes, and 
other elegant shrubs, and sloping down to the river's 
edge ; and on each side of the villa, and behind, were 
trees disposed with the most beautiful and picturesque 
effect imaginable. Birds were carolling cheerfully 
and loudly on ail sides of me, as though they were 
intoxicated with their own M woodland melody." I 
walked about as amid enchantment, breathing the 
balminess and fragrance of the atmosphere, as the 
wild horse smuts the scent of the desert. How 
keenly are Nature's beauties appreciable when but 
rarely seen by her unfortunate admirer who is con- 
demned to a town-life ! 1 stood on the lawn by the 
river's edge, watching the ripple of the retiring tide, 
pondering within myself whether it was possible for 
such scenes as these to have lost all charm for their 
restless owner. Did he relish or tolerate them! 
Could the pursuits of ambition have blunted, dead- 
ened his sensibilities to the beauty of nature, the 
delights of home? These thoughts were passing 
through my mind, when I was startled by the tapping 
of a loose glove over my shoulder ; and on turning 
round beheld Mr. Stafford, in his flowered morning* 
gown, and his face partially shaded from the glare 
of the morning sun. "Good morning, doctor-' 
good morning," said he ; " a thousand thanks for your 
attention to my note of last night ; but see ! yonder 
stands Lady Emma, waiting breakfast for us," 
pointing to her ladyship, wljo was standing at the 
window of the breakfast-room. Mr. Stafford put 
his arm into mine, and we walked up to the house* 
" My dear sir, what can be the meaning of your — — M 
said I, with an anxious look. 

" Not a word— not a breath— if you please, till W* 
are alone after breakfast," 
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"Well— you are bent on tantalizing! — What cm 
be the matter ? What is this mountain-mystery % n 

" It may prove a molehill, perhaps," said he, care** 
lessly ; " but well see after breakfast." 

** What an enchanting spot you have of it !" I ex- 
claimed, pausing, and looking around me. 

44 Oh, perfectly paradisaical, I dare, say," he replied, 
with an air ot indifference that was quite laughable. 
** By-the*way," he added hurriedly, " did you hear 

any rumour about Lord 's resignation late last 

night ?" — " Yes." — " And his successor, is he talked 

of?" he inquired, eagerly. "Mr. C ." — "Mr. 

C ! Is ii possible 1 Ah, ha—" he muttered, 

raising his hand to his cheek, and looking thought* 
fully downwards. 

" Come, come, Mr. Stafford, His now my turn, do 
drop these eternal politics for a few moments, I beg." 
— -" Ay, ay, ' still harping on my daughter,' I'll sink 
ike shop for a while, as our town friends say. But 
I really beg pardon, 'tis rude, very. But here we are. 
Lady Emma, Dr. — — ," said he, as we approached 
her ladyship through the open stained-glass doorway. 
8he sat before the breakfast urn, looking to my eyes 
as bloomingly beautiful as at the time of her mar- 
riage, though ten summers had waved their silken 
pinions over her head, but so softly as scarce to flut- 
ter or fade a feature in passing. Yes, thus she sat 
in her native loveliness and dignity, the airiness of 
girlhood passed away into the mellowed maturity of 
womanhood ! She looked the beau-ideal of simple 
elegance in her long snowy morning-dress, her clus- 
tering auburn hair surmounted with a slight gossa- 
mer network of blonde ; not an ornament about her! 
I have her figure, even at this interval of time, most 
vividly before me, as she sat on that memorable 
morning, unconscious that the errand which made 
me her guest, involved — but I will not anticipate. 
She adored, nay, idolized, her husband — little as she 
saw of him — and he was in turn as fondly attached 
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to her as a man could be whose whole soul 
swallowed up in ambition. Yes, he was not the first 
to whom political pursuits have proved a very dis- 
ease, shedding blight and mildew over the heart ! 

I thought I detected an appearance of restraint in 
the manner of each. Lady Emma often cast a fur* 
tive glance of anxiety at her husband — and with 
reason— -for his features wore an air of repressed 
uneasiness. He was now and then absent, and, when 
addressed by either of us, would reply with a moment- 
ary sternness of manner— passing, however, instantly 
away — which showed that his mind was occupied 
with unpleasant or troubled thoughts. He seemed 
at last aware that his demeanour attracted our obser- 
vation, and took to acting. All traces of anxiety or 
uneasiness disappeared, and gave place to his usual 
perfect urbanity and cheerfulness. Lady Emma's 
manner towards me, too, was cooler than usual, 
which I attributed to the fact of my presence not 
having been sufficiently accounted for. My embar- 
rassment may be easily conceived. 

"What a delicious morning!" exclaimed Lady 
Emma, looking through the window at the fresh 
blue sky and the cheery prospect beneath. We 
echoed her sentiments. "I think," said I, "that 
could I call such a little paradise as this mine, I would 
quit the smoke and uproar of London for ever !" — 
u I wish all thought with you Dr. — — ," replied her 
ladyship with a sigh, looking touchingly at her hus- 
band. 

" What opportunities for tranquil thought !" I went 
on. 

"Ay, and so forth P said Mr. Stafford, gayiy. 
M Listen to another son of peace and solitude, my 
Lord Roscommon, 

' Hail, sacred solitude ! from this calm bay 
I riew the world's tempestuous sea, 
And with wise pride despise 
All those senseless yanities : 
With pity moved ftr others, east away 
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On neks of hopes tnd fears, I see them toss'd 
On rocks of folly, and of vice I see them lost : 
* BMoe the prevailing malice of the great, v 



Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 

Sunk deep into 'he gulfs of an afflicted state : 

' Hot more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 
While virtue courts them, hut, alas! in vain, 
Ply from nef kind embracing arms, 

/ Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest charms, . 
And, sunk in pleasures and in brutish ease, 
Tbey, in their ship wreck'd state, themselves obdurate please. 

4 Here may 1 always on this downy grass, 
Unknown, unseen, my easy moments pass, 
TQ1, with a gentle force, victorious Death 
My solitude Invade, 
And, slopping for a while my breath, 
With esse convey me to a better shade f 

u There's for you, my lady ! "Well sung, my Lord 
Roscommon I Beautiful as truer exclaimed Mr. Staf* 
ford, gayly, as soon as he had concluded repeating the 
above cide, in his own distinct and beautiful elocution, 
with real pathos of manner; but his mouth and eye 
betrayed thai his own mind sympathized hot with the* 
emotions of the poet, but rather despised the air of 
inglorious repose they breathed. The tears were in 
Lady Emma's eyes, as she listened to him ! Presently 
one of his daughters, a fine little girl about six years 
of age, eame sidling and simpering into the room, and 
made her way to her mother. She was a lively, rosy, 
arch-eyed little creature— and her father looked fondly 
at her for a moment, exclaiming, " Well Eleanofl" 
and his thoughts had evidently soon passed far away. 
The conversation turned on Mr. Stafford's reckless, 
absorbing pursuit of politics— which Lady Stafford 
and I deplored — and entreated him to give more of 
his time and affections to domestic concerns. * * * 
u You talk to me as if I were dying," said he, rather 
petulantly, " why should I not pursue my profession 
—my legitimate profession T-— As for your still waters 
~-your pastoral simplicities — your Arcadian bliss- 
pray what inducements have I to run counter to my 
own inclinations to oruise what you are pleased to 
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call the stormy 8ea of politics FV* What induce* 
raents !— -Charles, Charles— can't you find them 
here?" said his lady, pointing to herself and daughter. 
Mr. Stafford's eyes filled with tears, even to over- 
flowing, and he grasped her hand with affectionate 
energy, took his smiling unconscious daughter on his 
knee, and kissed her with passionate fervour. " Semd 
insanavimus amines" he muttered to me, a few mo- 
ments after, as if ashamed of the display he had re- 
cently made, For my own part I saw that he occa- 
sionally lost the control over feelings which were, 
for some reason or other, disturbed and excited. 
What could possibly have occurred ! Strange as it 
may seem, a thought of the real state of matters, as 
they will presently be disclosed, never for an instant 
crossed my mind. I longed— I almost sickened— for 
the promised opportunity of being alone with him. 
It was soon afforded me by the servants appealing at 
the door, and announcing the carriage. 

* Oh dear ! positively prayers will be over !" efr 
claimed Lady Emma, rising, and looking hurriedly 
at her watch, " we've quite forgotten church hours 1 
do you accompany us, doctor !" said she, looking at 
me. 

" No, Emma," replied Mr. Stafford, quickly, "you 
and the family must go alone this morning— I shall 
stop and keep Dr. — — company, and take a walk 
over the country for once." Lady Emma, with an 
unsatisfied glance at both of us, withdrew. Mr. 
Stafford immediately proposed a walk*, and we were 
soon on our way to a small Gothic alcove near the* 
water side. 

" Now, doctor, to the point*" said he, abruptly, as 
soon as we were seated. " Can I reckon on a real. 
friend in you!" scrutinizing my features closely. 

u Most certainly you may," I replied, with aston- 
ishment. ** What can I do for you 1— Something or 
other is wrong, I fear ! can I do any thing for you in 
anyway!" 
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"Tea,* said be, deliberately, and looking fixedly 
at me, as if to mark the effect of his words ; ", I shaft 
require a proof of your friendship soon ; I must hare 
your services this evening-^at seven o'clock.* 

" Gracious heaven, Mr. Stafford !— why— why— is 
it possible that— do I guess aright f I stammered 
almost breathless, and rising from my seat. 

u Oii, doctor — don't be foolish — excuse me — but 
doaV^don't, I beg. Pray give me your answer! 
I'm sure you understand ray question. 4 ' Agitation 
deprived me for a while of utterance. 

M I beg an answer, Dr. , ? ' he resumed, coldly/ 

" a%if you refuse, I shall be very roach inconvenienced, 
Tia but a little affair — a silly business, that circum- 
stances have made inevitable — I'm sure you must 
have seen a bint at it in the last night's papers. — 
Don't misunderstand me," he proceeded, seeing me 
continue silent ; " I don't wish you to take an active 
part in the business — but to be on the spot— and, hi 
the eyent of any thing unfortunate happening to* me 
—to hurry home here, and prepare Lady Emma and 

the family— -that is all. Mr. G ,*' naming a weH* 

known army surgeon, u will attend professionally." 
I was so confounded with the suddenness of the 
application, that I could do nothing more than mutter 
indistinctly my regret at what had happened. 

" Well Doctor ," he continued, in a. haughty 

tone, " I find that, after all, I hate been mistaken in 
toy man. I own I did not expect that this— the first 
favdur I have ever asked at your hands* and, possibly, 
fhelast— would have been refused. But I must insijL 
«n an answer one way or another ;• you must be aware! 
I've no time to lose." ' 

"Mr. Stafford— pardon me— you mistake me! 
Allow me^a word ; you cannot have committed, your- 
self rashly in this aftair ! Consider Lady Emma— 
your children-—^ 

" I have— 4 have," he answered, grasping ray handy 
%hue his voice faltered, " and I need; hardly inform 
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you that it is that consideration only whichoccaslons 
the little disturbance of manner you may hare 
noticed. But you are man of the world enough to 
be aware that I must go through with the business, 
1 am not the challenger." 

I asked him for the particulars of the affair. It 
originated in a biting sarcasm which he had uttered, 
witn reference to a young nobleman, in the House 
of Commons, on Friday evening, which had been 
construed into a personal affront, and for which an 
apology had been demanded; — mentioning the alter- 
native in terms almost approaching to insolence, 
evidently for the purpose of provoking him into a 
refusal to retract or apologize. 

" It's my firm persuasion that there is a plot among 
a certain party to destroy me— ^to remove an obnox- 
ious member from the House— and this is the scheme 
they have hit upon] I have succeeded, 1 find f in 

annoying the interest beyond measure; and 

so they must at all events get rid of me ! Ay, this 
cur of a lordling it is," he continued, with bitter em- 
phasis, " who is to make my sweet wife a widow, and 
my children orphans — for Lord — is "notoriously 
one of the best shots in the country ! Poor— -poor 
Emma!" he exclaimed with a sigh, thrusting his 
hand into his bosom, and looking down dejectedly. 
We neither of us spoke for some time. " Would to 
Heaven we had never been married !" he resnaeeS 
" Poor Lady Emma leads a wretched life of it, I fear t 
But I honestly warned her that my life would bit 
strewn with thorny cares, even to the grave's brink P* 

" So you have really pitched upon tkis evening- 
Sunday evening, for this dreadful business ?" I itf* 
quired. 

" Exactly. We must be on the spot by seven pre* 
cisely. I say we, doctor, 9 ' laying his hand on rmnev 
1 consented to accompany him. " Come now, that's* 
kind ! I'll remember you for it. * * * It is now 
•early half past twelve," looking at his watch, " aad! 
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fcy o&e* ifly Lord A- — f mentioning a welt-known 
ttobleman " is to be here ; who is to stand by .me on 
tli« occasion. I wish he were herer;— for I've added! 
a codicil' to- my will, add want you both to witness 
irly signature. * * * I look a little fagged— 
don't I V* he asked with a smile. I told him he ceiv 
tainly looked rather sallow and worn. " How does* 
our friend walk his paces ?" he inquired, baring his 
wrist for me to feel his pulse. The circulation was 
little, if at ail disturbed, and I told him so. "It 
would not have been very wonderfuL if it had, I 
think; for I've been up half the night— till nearly 
five this morning, correetingthe last two proof-sheets 
of my speech on the bill, which is pub- 
lishing. I think it writ Tead well 5 at least I hope it 
^will, in common justice^ to myself, for it was most 
vilely curtailed and misrepresented !>y the reporters. 

By-the- way— would you believe it I— Sir 's 

speech that night was nothing but a hundredth hash 
of mine which I delivered in the House more than 
eight years ago!* said he, with an eager and con- 
temptuous air. 1 made him no reply; for my 
thoughts were too* sadly occupied with the dreadful 
communication he had recently made me. I abhorred, 
and do abhor and despise duelling, both in theory and 
practice ;- and now, to have to be present at one, and 
one in which my friend — such a friend ! — was to be 
a principal. This thought, and a dance at the pos* 
wble, nay, probable denotation and broken-hearted, 
ness which might follow, was afatost too much for 
me. But I knew^Mr. Stafford's disposition too well 
to attempt expostulation— especially in the evidently 
morbid state of his feelings'. 

" Come, come, doctor, let's walk a little ! Your 
feelings flag!-*- You might be going to receive satis* 
faction yourself," with a bitter sneer, " instead of 
seeing it given and taken by others ! — Come, cheer, 
eheer up." He put his arm in mine, and led me a 
few steps across the lawn, by the water-side. "Dea?* 

v«l. II.— a . 
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dear me!" said he* wilfe a cl^grined air, pulling out 

his watch hastily — " I wish to heaven, my Lord A 

would make his appearance.! I protest her ladyship 
will have returned from church before we have set- 
tled our few. matters, unless, by-the-way, she drive 

round by Admiral 's, as she talked of last night. 

Oh* my God, think of my leaving her. and the girls, 
with a gay air, as if we parted but for an hour, when 
it may be for ever ! And yet- what can one do F 
While he was speaking, my eye caught sight of 
a servant making his way; towards us rapidly through 
the shrubbery* bearing in his hand a letter, which he 
put into Mr. Stafford's hands, saying, a courier had 
brought it that moment, and was waiting to take an 
answer back to town. "Ah^very good — let hinr 
wait till I come," said Mr. Stafford. " Excuse me, 

Doctor " bursting open the envelope with a little 

trepidation, and putting it into my hands, while he 
read the enclosed note. The envelope bore in one 
corner the n.ame of the premier, and in the other the 
words, "private and confidential," and was. sealed 
with the private crest and coronet of the earl. 

" Great God— *read it !" exclaimed Mr. Stafford, 
thrusting the note before me,, and elevating his eyes 
and hands despairingly. Much agitated myself, at 
witnessing the effect of the communication on my 
friend, I took it and read nearly as follows : — 

" My dear Stafford, — I had late last night his ma- 
jesty's commands to offer you the seals of the — - 
office, accompanied with the most gracious expres- 
sions of consideration for yourself personally, and his 
conviction that you will discharge the important duties 
henceforth devolving upon you with honour to your- 
self and advantage to his majesty's councils* In all 
which, I need hardly assure yon, I most heartily 
concur. I beg to add, that I shall feel great pride 
and pleasure in having you for a colleague — and it 
has not been my fault that such was not the case 
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earlier. May I entreat your answer by the bearer's 
return 1 as the state of public affairs will not admit 
of delay in filling up so important an office. I beg 
you wfll believe me, ever yours, most faithfully, 

u Whitehall, Sunday noon, 12 o'clock. 1 ' 

After, hurriedly reading the above, I continued 
holding the letter in my hands, speechlessly gazing 
at Mr. Stafford. 'Well might such a bitter balk excite 
the tumultuous conflict of passions which the varying 
features of Mr. Stafford— ^now flushed, now pale — 
too truly evidenced. This dazzling proffer made him 
oitfy a few hours before his standing the fatal fire of 
an accomplished duellist ! — 1 watched him in silent 
agony* At length he clasped his hands with pas? 
sionate energy, and exclaimed — **Oh, madness — 
madness— madness !— Just within reach of the prize 
I have run for all my fife !" At that instant a wherry- 
full of bedizened Londoners passed close before us 
on their way towards Richmond ; and I saw by their 
whispers that they had recogn ized Mr. Stafford. He 
also saw them, and exclaimed to me, in a tone I shall 
never forget, * Happy, happy fools !'• and turned away 
towards the house. He removed his arm from mine, 
and stood pondering for a few moments with his 
eyes fixed on the grass. 

u Doctor, what's to be done 1" — he almost shouted, 
turning suddenly to me, grasping my arm, and staring 
vacantly into my face. I began to fear lest he should 
totally lose the command of himself. 

u For God's sajte Mr. Stafford, be calm '.—Recollect 
yourself !— or madness-*-ruin — I know not what— is 
before you !" I said, in an earnest, imploring tone, 
seeing his eye still glaring fixedly upon me. Af 
length he succeeded in overmastering his feelings. — 
* Oh— folly, folly, this '.—Inevitable '—Inevitable !" 
he exclaimed, in a calmer tone. " But the letter 
must be answered. What can I say, doctor Inputting 
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his arm tn mine, and walking up to the house rapidly, 
We made our way to the library, and Mr. Stafford 
sat down before his desk. He opened his portfueilie 
Blowly and thoughtfully. * Of courses-decline?"-— 
said he, with a profound sigh, turning to me wi^h his 
pen in his hand 

"No — assuredly, it would be precipitate. Wait 
for the issue of this sad business. You may escape." 

— "No — no— no! My Lord r is singularly 

prompt and decisive in all he does, especially, hi dis- 
posing of his places. I must — I must — ay"«— beghr- 
ning to write — " I must respectfully decline — alto- 
gether. But on what grounds 1 Oh, God! even 
should I escape to-day, I am ruined for ever in 
parliament !— What will become of me 1" He laid 
down the pen, and moved his hand rapidly over his 
face. 

"Why — perhaps it would be better. — Tell his 
lordship frankly now you are circumstanced.** 

" Tut !" he exclaimed, impetuously, " ask him for 
peace-officers / a likely thing !" he pressed both his 
hands on his forehead, leaning on his elbows over 
the desk. A servant that moment appeared, and 
said—" Please, sir, the man says he had orders not 
to wait more than five minutes-"—" 

" Begone !■— Let him wait, sir!" thundered Mr, 
Stafford — and resumed his pen. 

" Can't you throw yourself on his lordship's per- 
sonal good feeling towards you, and say that such 
an offer requires consideration — that it must inter* 
fere with, and derange on the instant many of your 
political engagements — and that your answer shall be 
at Whitehall by — say nine o'clock this evening t So 
you will gain time, at least." 

"Good. 'Twill do—a fair plea Ibr time;— but 
Tm afraid!" said he, mournfully; and taking his 
pen, he wrote off an answer to that effect. He read 
it to me — folded it up — sealed it— directed it in hi& 
usual bold and flowing hand-*-! rung for the ser* 
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rant — and in a few moments we saw the courier 
galloping past the window. 

" Now, doctor, isn't this enough to madden me 1 
Oh, God ! it's * intolerable !" said he, rising and 
approaching me,— "my glorious prospects to be 
darkened by this speck — this atom of puppyismr-of 

worthlessness,"— naming Lord -, his destined 

opponent. — " Ohrri/ there were— if there were—" 
he resumed, speaking iercely through his closed 
teeth, his eyes glaring downwards, and his hands 
clenched. He soon relaxed. " Well, well ! it can't 

be helped ; 'tis inevitable — ir<frr&* ndrpura* rwra K&vKiKtfitvl- 

parkas Medea says ! Ah — Lord A at lasf," he 

said, as a gentleman, followed by his groom, rode 
past the window. In a few moments he entered the 
library. His stature was lofty, his features com- 
manding, and his bearing fraught with composure 
and military hauteur. " Ah, — Stafford,— good morn- 
ing !" said he, approaching and shaking him warmly 
by the hand ; " upon my soul Vm sorry for the busi- 
ness I'm come about." — " I can sympathize with you, 
I think," replied Mr. Stafford, calmly; <*My lord, 

allow me — Dr. ." I bowed. '* Fully in my con- 

fidencer— an old friend," he whispered Lord A- 

in consequence of his lordship's inquisitive sus- 
picious glance. * * " Well, you must teach the 
presumptuous puppy better manners this evening," 
said his lordship, adjusting his black stock with an 
indifferent air I 

" Ayrr-nothing like a leaden lesson," replied Mr. 
Stafford, with a cold smile. 

" For a leaden head, too, by — r— !" rejoined 
his lordship quickly. * We shall run you pretty fair 
through, I think ; for we've determined on putting 
you up at six paces—" 

" Six paces ! — why we shall blow one another to 
— !" echoed. Mr. Stafford, with consternation. 
" 'Twotdd be rather hard to go there in such bad com- 
pany, I own. Six paces!" continued Mr. Stafford; 
C2 
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" how cov&d you be so absurd !— It will be deliberate 
murder !" 

" Poh, poh ! — never a bit of it, my dear fellow— 
never a bit of it ! — I've put many up at that distance 
—and, believe me, the chances are ten to two that 
both miss." 

" Both miss at six paces !" inquired Mr. Stafford, 
with an incredulous smile. 

"Ay! both miss, I say; and no wonder either! 
Such contiguity ! — Egad, 'twould make a statue ner- 
vous !" 

" But A ! have you rtaUy determined on put- 
ting us up at six paces?" again inquired Mr. Staf- 
ford, earnestly. 

"Most unquestionably," replied his lordship, 
briskly; adding, rather coldly, "I flatter myself, 
Stafford, that when a man's honour is at stake, six 
or sixty paces are matters equally indifferent." 

" Ay, ay, A , I dare say," replied Mr. Stafford, 

with a melancholy air ; " but 'tis hard to die by the 
hands of a puppy, and under such circumstances ! — 
Did you not meet a man on horseback t" 

" Ay, ay," replied his lordship, eagerly, " I did — a 

courier of my Lord 's, and thundering townwaTd 

at a prodigious rate— any doings there between you 
and the premier ?" 

" Read !" said Mr. Stafford, putting Lord 's 

letter into his hand. Before his lordship had more 
than half read it, he let it fall on the table, exclaim* 
ing, u Good God ! was there ever such an unfortunate 
thing in the world before!— Ha'n't it really driven 
you mad, Stafford ?" 

" No," he replied, with a sigh ; " the thing" must 

be borne !" Lord A- walked a few steps about 

the room, thoughtfully, with energetic gestures, 
u If— if I could but find a pretext— if I <mdd but 
come across the puppy, in the interval— I'd give my 
life to have a shot preparatory with him !" he rout> 
tered. Mr, Stafford smiled. " While I think of it" 
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said he, opening his desk, " here's my will. I wish 

you and Dr. to see me sign," We did — and 

affixed our names. 

• • • " • • • 

M By-the-way," said his lordship, suddenly address* 
ing Mr. Stafford, who with his chin resting on his 
hands, and his features wearing an air of intense 
thought, had been silent for some minutes ; how do 
you put off Lady Emma to-day 1 How do yon account 
for your absence ?" 

" Why, I've told her we three were engaged to 

dinner at Sir 's, naming a neighbouring baronet 

—I'm afraid it will kill Lady Emma if I fall," he 
faltered, while the tears rushed to his eyes. He 
stepped towards the decanters, which had, a little 
while before, been brought in by the servant ; and 
after asking us to do the same, poured out a glass' 
and drank it hastily — and another — and another. 

u Well, this is one of the saddest affairs, altogether, 
that I ever knew !" exclaimed his lordship. u Staf- 
ford — I feel for you from my heart's core— I do !" 
he continued, grasping him affectionately by the 
hand; *• here's to your success to-night, and God's 
blessing to Lady Emma !" Mr. Stafford started sud- 
denly from him, and walked to the window, where 
he stood for a few minutes in silence. " Lady Emma 
is returning, I see," said he, approaching us.- His 
features exhibited little or no traces of agitation. 
He poured out another glass of wine, and drank it off 
at a draught, and had hardly set down the glass before 
the carriage-steps were heard letting down at the door. 
Mr. Stafford turned to them with an eye of agony, as 
his lady and one of her little girls descended. 
• " I think we'd perhaps better not Join her ladyship 
before our setting off," said Lord A— ^— , looking 
anxiously at poor Mr. Stafford. 

u Oh,but We witt," said he,leading to the door. He 
had perfectly recovered his self-possession. I never 
knew a man that had such remarkable command of. 
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free and manner as Mr. Stafford. | was araased 
at the gay—almost rumekakuU air with which he 
walked up to Lady Emma— -asked her about the ser? 

mon — whetherfthe had called at Admiral *a — and 

several other such questions. 
" Ah—and how is it with you, my little Hebe — 

SI?" said he, taking the laughing girl into his arms, 
ughing, tickling, and kissing her, with all a father's 
fondness, /saw his heart was swelling within him ; 
and the touching sight brought, with powerful force, 
to my recollection, a similar scene in the Medea of 
Euripides, where the mother is bewailing over the 
" last smile" of her children.* He succeeded - in 
betraying po painful emotion in his lady's presence 
-—and Lord A— took good care to engage her in 
incessant conversation. 

** What does your ladyship say to a walk through 
the grounds P' said he, proffering his arm — which 
she accepted, and we all walked out together. The 
day was beautiful, but oppressively sultry, and we 
turned our steps towards the plantations. Mr. Staf- 
ford and I walked together, and slipped a little behind 
for the purpose of conversation. *'I won't have 
mucji opportunity of speaking with you, doctor," said 
lie, " so 111 say what is uppermost now. Be sure, 
my deaf doctor, to hurry from the field—which is 
about fitmr miles from my house — to Lady Emma— -in 
the event pf my being either killed or wounded — and 
do what you think best, to prepare my wife for the 
event. I cannot trust her to better— gentler hands 
than yours—my old— my tried friend!— You know 
where my wilj is— and J've given directions for my 
funpral." 

_ * I shall be pardoned, I am sore, by the classical reader, for remindin* 
him of the exoaiaite language of the original. * 

*«8 1 0c9 !— n irpoxriipKtcM jt'fr/MHW, rimm; 

rrrtvf*oytk8Tt rov iravvrrarov yiXtav j 

At— 2i ! KopSta YdpStxtJal 

fo pa $ai£ph> <fc iidov riicvuv ! 

h)K «y Swalfinv '—En*. Map. 1096-40. 
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<" Oh dear, dear S&ffbrd," I interrupted him, moved 
Almost to tears, " don't speak so hopelessly !" 

"On, dpetor-7-honsehse-^-thepe's no disguising 
matters from one's self. Is there a chance for me ! 
No-l'm a murdered man— and can you doubt it I 
I^rd-*— -can do only one thing well in the world, 
said that is, hit his man at any distance ; and then 

nix paces off each other ! Lord A may say what 

lae> likes ; but I call it imirdec However, the absurd 
•eustoms oi society must be complied with !— I hope," 
he added, after a pause, " that when the nine-days- 
broader of the affiar sljall have passed off— if I fall 
— when the press shall cease its lying about it— that 
my friends will do justice to my memory. God 
knows, I really love my eountry, and would have 
«erved it — it was my ambition, to do so—but it's use- 
less talking nowl 1 am excessively vexed tha$ 

this affair should have occurred before the ques- 
tion comes on* in preparation for which I have been 
toiling incessantly,, night and day, for this month* 
past. I know that great expectations — " At that 
instant, Lord A—? and Lady Emma met us, and we 
had no further opportunity of conversing. We re* 
turned to lunch after a few minutes' longer walk. 

"God bless you, Emma!" said Mr- Stafford* nodi. r 
ding, with an affectionate smile, as he took wine 
with his lady. He betrayed no emotion throughout 
the time we sat together— but conversed longhand 
often in a lively strain — on the popular topics of the 
day. He rung for his valet, and directed him to 
nave his toilet ready— and to order the carriage for 
four o'clock. He then withdrew — and in about a 
quarter of an hour's time, returned, dressed in a blue 
surtout and white trousers. He was a very hand- 
some, well-made man, and seemed dressed with par- 
ticular elegance, I thought. 

a Upon my honour, Charles— you are in a pretty 
Aftfter-trim," said Lady Emma, "and oil of you, I 
protest !" she continued, looking round with surprise 
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at our walking-dress. Mr. StaUbid tci4 her, wi* a 
laugh, that we were going to meet none but bachelors. 

* What !— why, where will the Miss * bef* 

"Ordered out, my lady, for the day/' replied i*rd 
A «-^, with a smile* promptly, lest his friend should 
hesitate : "'tis to be a model of a divan, I under- 
stand!" ' 

"Don't be- late, love!?* said Lady Emma to her 
husband, as he was drawing on his gloves j^jo* 
know I've little enough of you at alltimes^-dorft— 

don't be late!" ,'_.., , '.jj 

« No— no laterthanl can help, certainly V 9 said he, 

moving to the door. m 

"'** Say eleven— will you *-*-come, for oncer. 

c< Well— yes. I wiLii return by eleven," he replied, 
pointedly, and I detected a little tremulousness in his 

" Papa ! papa!" exclaimed his little daughter, run- 
ning across the hall, as her father was. on the i car- 
riage-steps ; f'Papa! papa^maylsitupto-ntehttill 
you come home V 9 He made no reply, but beckoned 
us in, hurriedly— sat back in his seat-r4hundered, 
u Drive on, sir!" and burst into tears. 
* «Oh, my -dear fellow— Stafford— Stafford! This 
will never do. What will our friends on the ground 
say t" inquired Lord A • 

"What they like!" replied Mr. Stafford, sternly, 
still in tears. He soon recovered himself. 

v * After driving some time, ** Now, let me give 

you a bit of advice," said Lord A , in an earnest 

tone, " we shall say only one word, by way of sig- 
nal— 'Fire f and be sure to fire while you are in the 
act of raising your pistol." 

* Oh, yes— -yes-*yes-rl understand— w 

"Well, but be sure; tion't think of pointing first, 
and then firing— or, by — s you'll assuredly fire 
over his head, or fire far on one side. Only recollect 
to do as I say, and you will take him full in the ribs, 
pr clip him in the neck, or at leas* wing him." 
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■My dear fellow, do yon take me for a novice f 
t>o you fOTget my affair with— ~t" inquired Mr* 
Stafford, impatiently. 

44 1 promised to meet G — ^- about here," said Lotd 

A. , putting his head out of the window. " Egad, 

if he is not punctual, I don't know what we shall do. 
for he's got my pistol-ease, ^herev- where is he* ?* 
lie commuted, looking up the road. " There P* he 
exclaimed; catching sight of a horseman riding at a 
very sfow pace.-j-After we had overtaken him* and 
Lord A — - had taken the pistol-caSe: into the* car* 
ri age, and Mr. Stafford had himself examined the 
pistols carefully, we rode side by side till we came 
near the scene of action, during that time we 
spoke but little, and that little consisted of the most 
bitter and sarcastic expressions of Mr. Stafford'* 
contempt for his opponent,- and regret at the occur* 
rence which had so tantalised him, alluding to* Lord 

'-'s offer of the - u *— office/ Afiou^ ten minuted to 

sevefn we alighted, and gave the coachman orders to 
remain there till wef feturned.' The evening was 
lovely — the glare of day * mellowed to that tender 
light" which characterizes a summer evening in the 
countfy. As we walked across the fields towards 
the appointed sftot, I felt sick and faint Wit** irre- 
pressible agitation, and Mr. G— — . the surgeorf, wifh 
whom I walked, joked with me at my "'squeamM- 
^88," much in the style of tars wtth seasick pas- 
sengers. M There's nothing in ft-^Hiothing," said he ; 
"they'll take care not to hurt one another. Tis & 
pity, too, that such a man as Mr. Stafford should run 
the risk. What a notse it will make V* I let hint 
talk on, for I could not answer, till we* apf reached: 
the fatal field,* which we entered by a gap.- Lord 
A^-^ g;ot through first. " Punctual, hdwevef," saM 
he, looking round at Mr. Stafford, wh6 was follownt'g. 
«* There they are— just getting over the stile* Inimi- 
table coxcomb !" 
«Ay, there they are', surtf elidugh* replied he, 
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shading mVeyes. * A*- — , for God* sake tafce carer 
not to put one against this sunshine— *it will dazzle—" 

«* Oh, never fear; k will go down before then— 'tis 
but just above the Horizon now." A touching image, 
I thought ! It might be so with Mr, Stafford— W# sun 
"might go down— at noon /" . 

** Stop, my lord," said Mr. Stafford, motioning Lord 
A—— back, and pressing his hand to his forehead. 

* A Hioment*-*allow me I Let me see^-is. there any 
thing Pve forgot !<•— Qh, I thought there was !" He 

hurriedly requested Lord A , after the affair, in 

the event of its proving bloody, to call on the minis- 
ter, and explain it all. Lord A promised to do 

sOv w Ah— -here,- too," unbuttoning his surtout, " tka 
must not be' here, I supposed and he removed a 
•mail gold snuff-box from his right to his left waist- 
eoat pocket, "Let the blockhead have his fall 
chance." 

"Stuff, stuff, Stafford t That's quixotic!" mut* 
£e*ed Lord A—, He was much paler and more 
thoughtful than I ha4 seen him. all along.- All this 
occurred in much less time than 1 have taken to teH 
it. We all passed into the field*, and as we ap- 
proached, saw Lord — - and his second, who were 
watting our arrival. The appearance of the former 
was that of a handsome fashionable young man, with 
voevy light hair, and lightly dressed altogether ; and 
fie walked to and fro, switching about a httle riding- 
eane* Mr. Stafford released Lord A——/ who joined 
the other second, and commenced the preliminary 
arrangements. 

1 never saw a greater contrast than there waff 
between tfhe demeanour of Mr. Stafford and his 
opponents There stood the former, his hat shading 
his eyes,- Bis arms folded, eying the motions of 
his antagonist with a look of. supreme, of utter con- 
tempt ; for I saw his* compressed and curled upper 
lip. Lord -— — betrayed an anxiety— a visible effort 

* appear unconcerned. He " overdid it." He was- 
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evidently as uneasy in the contiguity of Mr. Stafford* 
as the rabbit shivering under the baleful glare of the 
rattlesnake's eye. One little circumstance was full 

of character at that agitating moment. Lord , 

anxious to manifest every appearance of coolness 
and indifference, seemed bent on demolishing a nettle, 
or some other prominent weed, and was making 
repeated strokes at it with the little wjup he held. 
Tnis, a few seconds before his life was to be jeop- 
ardied ! Mr. Stafford stood watching this puerile feat 
in the position I have formerly mentioned, and a 
withering smile stole over his features, while he mut- 
tered — if I heard correctly — •* Poor boy ! Poor boy !" 

At length the work of loading being completed, 
and the distance — six paces— duly stepped out, the 
duellists walked up to their respective stations. 
Their proximity was perfectly frightful. The pistols 
were then placed in their hands, and we stepped to a 
little distance from them. 

"Fire!" said Lord A ; and the word had 

hardly passed his lips before Lord — — 's ball whizzed 
close past the ear of Mr. Stafford. The latter, 
who had not even elevated his pistol at the word of 
command, after eying his antagonist for an instant 
with a scowl of contempt, fired in the air, and then 

jerked the pistol away towards Lord -, with the 

distinctly audible words, "Kennel, sir! Kennel!" 

He then walked towards the spot where Mr. G 

and I were standing. Would to Heaven he had 

never uttered the words in question ! Lord had 

heard them, and followed him, furiously exclaiming, 
w Do you call this satisfaction, sir V and, through his 
second, insisted on a second interchange of shots ; 

in vain did Lord A vehemently protest that it was 

contrary to all the laws of duelling, and that he would 
leave the ground — they were inflexible. Mr. Staf- 
ford approached Lord A , and whispered, " For 

God's sake, A , don't hesitate. Load— load 

again ! the fool.wiLL rush on his fate. Put us up 

Vol. II.— D 
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again, and see if I fire a second time in the air'" 
His second slowly and reluctantly assented, and re- 
loaded. Again the hostile couple stood at the same 
distance from each other, pale with fury ; and at the 
word of command both fired, and both fell. At one 
bound I sprung towards Mr. Stafford, almost blind 

with agitation. Lord A had him propped against 

his knee, and with his white pocket-handkerchief was 
endeavouring to stanch a wound in the right side. 
Mr. Stafford's fire had done terrible execution, for 
his ball had completely shattered the lower jaw of 
his opponent, who was borne off the field instantly. 
Mr. Stafford swooned, and was some minutes before 
he recovered, when he exclaimed feebly, " God for- 
give me, and be with my poor wife !" — We attempted 
to move him, when he swooned a second time, and 
we were afraid it was all over with him. Again, 
however^ he recovered ; and, opening his eyes, he 
saw me with my fingers at his pulse. " Oh, doctor, 
doctor, what did you promise? Remember Lady 
Staf— " he could not get out the word. I waited 
till the surgeon had ascertained generally the nature 
of the wound, which he presently pronounced not 
fatal, and assisted in binding it up, and conveying 

him to the carriage. "• I then mounted Mr. G 's 

horse, and hurried on to communicate 'the dreadful 
intelligence to Lady Emma. I galloped every step 
of the way, and found, on my arrival, that her lady- 
ship had but a few moments before adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where she was sitting at coffee. 
Thither I followed the servant, who announced me. 
Lady Emma was sitting by the tea-table, and rose 
on hearing my name.. When she saw my agitated 
manner, the colour suddenly faded from her cheeks. 
She elevated her arms, as if deprecating my intelli- 
gence ; and before I could reach her, had fallen 
fainting on the floor. 

* # # * * « 

I cannot undertake to describe what took place on 
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that dreadful night. A\\ was confusion — agony — 
despair. Mr. Stafford was in a state of insensibility 
when he arrived at home/and was immediately car- 
ried up to bed. The surgeon succeeded in extracting 
the ball, which had seriously injured the fifth and 
sixth ribs, but had not penetrated to the lungs. 
Though the wound was serious, and would require 
careful and vigilant treatment, there was no ground 

for apprehending a mortal issue. As for Lord , 

I may anticipate his fate. The wound he had re- 
ceived brought on a lockjaw, of which he died in 
less than a week. And this is what is called satis- 
faction. 

To return. All my attention was devoted to poor 
lady Emma. She did not even ask to see her hus- 
band, or move to leave the drawing-room, after re- 
covering from her swoon. She listened with appa- 
rent calmness to toy account of the transaction, 
which, the reader may imagine, was as mild and 
mitigated in its details as possible. As I went on, 
she became more and more thoughtful, and continued, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, motionless and silent. 
In vain did I attempt to rouse her, by soo things — 
threats — surprise. She would gaze full at me, and 
relapse into her former abstracted mood. At length 
the drawing-room door was opened by some one — 

who proved to be Lord A , come to take his leave. 

Lady Emma sprung from the sofa, burst from my 
grasp, uttered a long, loud, and frightful peal of 
laughter, and then came fit after fit of the strongest 
hysterics I think I ever saw. * * * About mid- 
night, I>r. Baillie and Sir arrived, and found their 

patients each insensible, and each in different apart- 
ments. Alas ! alas ! what a dreadful contrast between 
that hour and the hour of my arrival in the morning ! 
Oh, ambition ! Oh, political happiness— mockery ! 

Towards morning Lady Emma became calmer, 
and, under the influence of a pretty powerful dose 
of laudanum, fell into a sound sleep. I repaired to 
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the bedside of Mr. Stafford. He lay asleep, Mr. 
G the surgeon sitting on one side of the bed, and 
a nurse on the other. Yes, there lay the statesman ! 
his noble features, though overspread with a pallid, 
a cadaverous hue, still bearing the ineffaceable im- 
press of intellect. , There was a loftiness about the 
ample expanded forehead, and a stern commanding 
expression about the partially-knit eyebrows, and 
pallid compressed lips, which, even in the absence of 
the flashing eye, bespoke 

• <Uhe great soul, 

like an imprieon'd eagle, pent within, 
That fain would fly !" 

" On what a slender thread hangs every thing in life F 
thought I, as I stood silently at the foot of the bed, 
gazing on Mr. Stafford. To think of a man like 
Stafford, falling by the hand of an insignificant lad 
of a lordling — a titled bully ! Oh, shocking and exe- 
crable custom of duelling f— ■ blot on the escutcheon 
of a civilized people, which places greatness of every 
description at the mercy of , the mean and worthless ; 
which lyingly pretends to assort a man's honour, and 
atone for insult, by turning the tears of outraged 
feeling into — blood! 

About eight o'clock in the morning [Monday], I set 
off for town, leaving my friend in the skilful hands 
of Mr. G— , and promising to return, if possible, 
in the evening. About noon, what was my astonish- 
ment to hear street-criers yelling every where a 
" full, true, and particular account of the bloody duel 
fought last night between Mr. Stafford and Lord 
-X — jn Curiosity prompted roe to purchase the 
trash. I need hardly say that it was preposterous non- 
sense. The ^duellists," it seemed, "fired six shots 
apiece ;" — and 'what will the reader imagine were the 
u dying" words of Mr. Stafford — according to these 
precious manufacturers of the marvellous 1 — "Mr. 
Stafford then raised himself on his second's knee, 
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and with a loud and solemn voice, said, « I leave my 

everlasting hatred to Lord , my duty to my king 

and country, my love to my family, and my 
precious soul to God ! ! V " 

The papers of the day, however, gave a tolerably 
accurate account of the affair, and unanimously 
stigmatized the "presumption" of Lord in call- 
ing out such a man as Mr. Stafford— and on such 
inyolous grounds. My name was, most fortunately, 
not even alluded to. I was glancing through the 
columns of the evening ministerial paper, while the 
servant was saddling the horses for my return to the 
country, when my eye lit on the following paragraph : 

latest news. Lord is appointed Secre- 
tary. We understand that Mr. Stafford had the 

refusal of it." Poor Stafford ! Lord A had 

called on the minister, late on Sunday evening, and 
acquainted him with the whole affair. " Sorry— 
▼cry, said the premier. " Rising man that, but we 

couw not. wait. Lord is to be the man!" I 

arrived at Mr. Stafford's about nine o'clock, and made 
m Y way immediately to his bedroom. Lady Emma, 
paie and exhausted, sat. by his bedside, her eyes 
pollen with weeping. At my request, she presently 
jmnarew, and I took her place at my patient's aide. 
«e was not sensible of my presence for some time, 
out lay with his eyes half-open, and in a state of low 
muttering delirium. , An unfortunate cough of mine 
close to his ear awoke him, and after gazing steadily 
*JH e J ot nearf y a minute, he recognised me and 
nodded. He seemed going to sjfeak to me— but I 
th **$ fin £ er on m y UDS to wam nim against making 

" One word— one only, doctor," he whispered 
nastily,— «who. is the — - Secretary ?"— M Lord 
r~--» I replied. On hearing the name, he turned his 
nead away from me with an air of intense chagrin, 
and lay silent for some time. He presently uttered 
something like the words—" Too hot to hold him," 
D2 
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— "unseat him,' 9 — and apparently fell asleep. I 
found from the attendant that all was going on well 
— and that Mr. Stafford bade fair for a rapid recovery, 
if he would but keep his mind calm and easy. Fear- 
ful lest my presence, in the event of his waking 
again, might excite him into a talking mood, I slipped 
silently from the room, and betook myself to Lady 
Emma, who sat awaiting me in her boudoir. I found 
her in a flood of tears. I did all in my power to 
sooth her, by reiterating my solemn assurances that 
Mr. Stafford was beyond all danger, and wanted only 
quiet to recover rapidly. 

" Oh, Doctor ! How could you deceive me so 

yesterday ? You knew all about it ! How could you 
look at my little children, and—" Sobs choked 
her utterance. " Well— J suppose you could not help 
it ! I don't blame you — but my heart is nearly broken 
about it ! Oh, this honour— -this honour ! I always 
thought Mr. Stafford above the foolery of such 
things !" She paused — I replied not — for I had not a 
word to say against what she uttered. I thought and 
(eltrmth her. 

" I would to Heaven that Mr. Stafford would for- 
sake parliament for ever! These hateful politics! 
He has no peace or rest by day or night !" continued 
Lady Emma, passionately. "His nights are con- 
stantly-turned into day— and his day is ever full of 
hurry and trouble !' Heaven knows I would consent 
to be banished from society — to work for my daily 
bread— I would submit to any thing, if I could but 
prevail on Mr. Stafford to return to the bosom of. his 
family ! — Doctor, my heart's happiness is cankered 
and gone ! Mr. Stafford does not tolerate me — his 
heart is not mine— it isn't — " So again she burst 
into tears. "What can your ladyship mean!" I 
inquired with surprise. 

" What I say, doctor," she replied, sobbing, " he is 
wedded to ambition* ! ambition alone ! Oh, I am often 
tempted to wish I had never seen or known him ! 
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For the future, I shall live trembling from day to day, 
fearful of the recurrence of such frightful scenes as 
yesterday ! his reason will be failing him — his rea- 
son /" she repeated, with a shudder, " and then .'" Her 
emotions once more deprived her of utterance. I 
felt for her from my very soul ! I was addressing 
some consolatory remark to her, when a gentle lap- 
ping was heard at the door. " Come in," said Lady 
Emma, and Mr* Stafford's valet made his appearance, 
saying, with hurried gestures and grimaces — "Ah, 
Docteur ! Mons. deraisonne — il est fou ! II veut ab- 
solument voir Milord — ! Je ne puis lui faire passer 
cette idee la!" 

" What can be the matter!" exclaimed Lady Emma, 
looking at me with alarm. 

** Oh, only s6me little wandering, I dare say ; but 
I'll soon return and report progress !" Said I, pre- 
vailing on her to wait my return, and hurrying 'to the 
sick chamber. • To my surprise and alarm, I found 
Mr. Stafford sitting nearly bolt upright in bed, his 
eyes directed anxiously to the door. 

" Doctor ," said he, as soon as I had taken my 

seat beside him, "I insist on seeing Lord ," 

naming the prime minister ; " I positively insist upon 
it ! Let his lordship be shown up instantly." 1 im- 
plored him to lie down, at the peril of his life, and 

be calm ; but he insisted on seeing Lord . " He 

is gone, and left word that he would call at this time 
to-morrow," said I, hoping to quiet him. 

u Indeed ! Good of him ! What can he want % The 
office is disposed of. There ! there 1 he is stepped 
back again ! Show him up— show him up ! What, 
insult the king's prime minister? Show him up, 
Louis," addressing his valet, adding drowsily, in a 
fainter tone, u and the members— the members— the . 
—the — who paired off— who pair—" he sunk gradu- 
ally down on the pillow, the perspiration burst forth, 
and he fell asleep. Finding he slept on tranquilly 
and soundly, I once more left him, and having ex % 
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plained it to Lady Emma, bade her good evening, and 
returned to town. The. surgeon who was in constant 
attendance on him called at my house during the 
afternoon of the following day r and gave me so good 
an account of him, that I did not think it necessary 
to go down till the day after, as I had seriously broken 
in upon my own practice. When I next saw him he 
was mending rapidly. .He even persuaded me into 
allowing him to have the daily papers read to him— 
a circumstance I much regretted after I left him, and 
suddenly recollected how often the public prints made 
allusions to him— some of them not very kindly or 
complimentary. .But there was no resisting his im- 
portunity. He had a wonderful wheedling way with 
him. Two days after, he got me to consent to his 
receiving the visits of his political friends ; and really 
the renewal of his accustomed stimulus conduced 
materially to hasten his recovery. 

Scarce six weeks from the day of the duel was 
this indefatigable and ardent spirit, Mr. Stafford, on 
his legs in the House of Commons, electrifying it and 
the nation at large, by a speech of the most over- 
whelming power and splendour! He flung his 
scorching sarcasms mercilessly at the astounded 
Opposition, especially at those who had contrived to 
render themselves in any way prominent in their 
opposition to his policy during his absence ! By an 
artful manoeuvre of rhetoric — a skilful allusion to 
"recent unhappy circumstances," he carried the 
House with him from the very commencement en- 
thusiastically to the end, and was at last obliged to 
pause almost every other miiute, that the cheering 
might subside. The unfortunate nobleman who had 
stepped into the shoes which had been first placed at 
Mr. Stafford's feet — so to speak— came in for the 
cream of the whole ! A ridiculous figure he cut ! 
Jokes, even lampoons, fell upon him like a shower 
of missiles on a man in the pillory ! He ms a fat 
man, and sat perspiring under it ! The instant Mr. 
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Stafford sat down, this unlucky personage arose to 
reply. His odd and angry gesticulations, as he vainly 
attempted to make himself heard amid incessant 
shouts of laughter, served to clinch the nail which 
had been fixed by Mr. Stafford ; and the indignant 
senator presently left the House. Another — and. 
another — and another of the singed, ones, arose and 
44 followed on the same side," but to nQ purpose. It 
was in vain to buffet against the springs-tide of favour 
which had set in to Mr. Stafford ! That night will 
not be forgotten by either his friends or his foes. He 
gained his point ! within a fortnight he had ousted his 
rival, and was gazetted — r Secretary ! The effort 
he made, however, on the occasion last alluded to, 
brought him again under my hands for several days* 
Indeed, indeed, I never had such an intractable 
patient ! He could not be prevailed on to show any 
mercy to his constitution — he would not give nature 
fair play. Night and day, morning, noon, evening- 
spring, summer, autumn, winter — found him toiling 
on the tempestuous ocean of politics, his mind ever 
laden with the most harassing and exhausting cares. 
The eminent situation he filled brought him, of 
course, an immense accession of cares and anxieties. 
He was virtually the leader of the House of Com- 
mons ; and, though his exquisite tact and talent 
secured to himself personally the applause and admi- 
ration of all parties, the government to which he 
belonged was beginning to disclose symptoms of dis- 
union and disorganisation at a time when public 
affairs were becoming every hour more and more 
involved— our domestic and foreign policy perplexed 
— the latter almost inextricably— every day assuming 
a new and different aspect, through the operation of 
the great events incessantly transpiring on the Conti- 
nent. The national confidence began rapidly to ebb 
away from the ministers, and symptoms of a most 
startling character appeared in different parts of the 
country. * The House of Commons — the pulse of 
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popular feelings— began to beat irregularly— bow 
intermitting— now with feverish strength and rapid- 
ity — clearly indicating that the circulation was dis- 
ordered. Nearlv the whole of the newspapers 
turned against the ministry, and assailed them with 
the bitterest and foulest obloquy. Night after night 

rr Mr. Stafford talked himself hoarse, feeling that 
was the acknowledged mouthpiece of the min- 
istry, but in vain. Ministers were perpetually left 
in miserable minorities ; they were beaten at every 
point. Their ranks presented the appearance of a 
straggling disbanded army ; those of the Opposition 
hung together like a shipwrecked crew clinging to the 
last fragments of their wreck. Can the consequence 
be wondered at % 

At length came the budget, word of awful omen 
to many a quaking ministry! In vain were the 
splendid powers of Mr* Stafford put into requisition. 
In vain did his masterly mind fling light anil order 
over his sombrous chaotic subject, and simplify and 
make clear to the whole country, the, till then, dreary 
jargon and mysticism of financial technicalities. 
In vain, in vain did he display the sweetness of 
Cicero, the thunder of Demosthenes. The leader 
of the Opposition rose, and coolly turned all he had 
said into ridicule ; one of his squad then started to 
his feet, and made out poor Mr. Stafford to be a sort 
of ministerial swindler; and the rest cunningly gave 
the cue to the country, and raised up in every quarter 
clamorous dissatisfaction. Poor Stafford began to 
look haggard and wasted ; and the papers said he 
stalked into the House, night after night, like a spec- 
tre. The. hour of the ministry was come. They 
were beaten on the first item, in the committee of 
supply. Mr. Stafford resigned in disgust and indig- 
nation ; and that broke^up the government. 

I saw him the morning after he had formally ten- 
dered his resignation, and given up the papers, &c. 
of office. He was pitifully emaciated, yhe fire of 
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his eve was quenched, his sonorous voice broken* 
I could scarce repress a tear as I gazed at his sallow 
hag-gard features, and his languid limbs drawn 
tog-ether on his library sofa. 

** Doctor — my friend ! This frightful session has 
killed me, I'm afraid!" said he. "1 feel equally 
wasted in body and mind. I loathe life^-every 
thing!" 

**I don't think you've been fairly dealt with! 
You'ye been crippled — shackled-*" 

** Yes^— cursed — pursed — cursed in my colleagues,'* 
he interrupted me, with eager bitterness; "it is their 
execrable little-mindedness and bigotry that have 
concentrated on us the hatred of the nation. As for 
myself, I am sacrificed, and to no purpose. I feel I 
cannot long survive it ; for I am withered, root and 
branch — withered !" 

44 Be persuaded, Mr. Stafford," said I, gently, "td 
"withdraw for a while, and recruit-" 
* " Oli, ay, ay — any whither 1 — any whither — as far 
off as possible from London — that's all. Gfdd pity 
the man that holds office in these times. The talents 
of half the angels in heaven wouldn't avail him ! 
Doctor, I rave. Forgive me — I'm in a morbid — nay, 
almost rabid mood of mind. Foiled at every point 
— others robbing me of the credit of my labours — 
sneered at by fools— trampled on by the aristocracy 
—oh tut, tut, tut— ne on it all !" * * 
" Have you seen the morning papers, IVfyr. Stafford ?" 
" Not I, indeed. Sick of their cant^lies — tergi ver- 
sation — scurrility. I've laid an embargo on them 
all. I won't let one come to my house for a- fortnight. 
'Tis adding fuel to the fire that is consuming me." 

" Ah, but they represent the nation as calling loudly 
for your reinstatement in office." 

" Faugh— let it call ! Let them lie on ! I'hroone 
with them — for the present." 

The servant brought up the cards of several of his 
kte colleagues. " Not at home, sirrah !—Harkee~> . 
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ill — ill," thundered his master. I sat with him nearly 
an hour longer. Oh, what gall, and bitterness tinc- 
tured every word he uttered !" How his chafed and 
fretted spirit spurned at sympathy, and despised— 
even acquiescence ! He complained Jieavily of per- 
fidy and ingratitude on the part of many members 
of the House of Commons; and expressed his 
solemn determination— rshould he ever return to 
power— to Visit them with his signal vengeance. 
His eyes flashed fire as he recounted the instance of 
one'well-known individual, whom he had paid heavily 
beforehand for his vote,hy a sinecure, and by whom 
he was after all unblushingly "jockeyed," on the 
scOre of the salary being a few pounds per annum 
less than had been calculated on ! ** Oh, believe me," 
he continued, ""of all knavish trafficking, there is 
none like your political trafficking ; of all swindlers, 
your political swindler is the vilest." Before I next 
saw him, the new ministry had been named, some 
of the leading member* of which were among Mr. 
Stafford's bitterest and most contemptuous enemies, 
and had spontaneously pledged themselves to act 
diametrically opposite to the policy he had adopted. 
This news was too much for him ; and, full of "unut- 
terable fury and chagrin, he hastily left town, and, 
with all his family, betook himself, fot an indefinite 
period, to a distant part of England. I devoutly 
hoped that he had now had his surfeit of politics, 
and wquld henceforth seek repose in the domestic 
circle. Lady Emma participated anxiously in that 
wish: she doted on her husband more fondly than 
ever ; and her faded beauty touchingly told with what 
deep devotion she had identified herself with her 
husband's iuterests. 

Asg am not writing a life of Mr. Stafford, I must 
leap over a further interval of twelve anxious and 
agitating years. He returned to parliament, and for 
several sessions shone brilliantly as the leader of the 
Opposition. Being freed from the trammels of office, 
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his spirits assumed their wonted elasticity, and his 
health became firmer than it had been for years — so 
that there was little necessity for my visiting him on 
any other footing than that of friendship. A close 
observer could not fail to detect the system of Mr. 
Stafford's parliamentary tactics. He subordinated 
every taring to accomplish the great purpose of his 
life. He took every possible opportunity, in eloquent 
and brilliant speeches, of familiarizing parliament, 
and the country at large, with his own principles ; 
dexterously contrasting with them the narrow and 
inconsistent policy of his opponents. He felt that 
he was daily increasing the number of his partisans 
both in and out of the House,— and securing a pros- 
pect of 'Tus speedy return to permanent power. - I 
one day mentioned this feature, and told him I ad- 
•mired the way in which he gradually insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of the country. 

a Aha, doctor!" he replied briskly; "to borrow 
one of your owni terms — I'm vaccinating the nation •* 

July — r 18 — . — The star of Stafford again lonl " 
of the ascendant ! This day have the seals of the 
— office been intrusted to my gifted friend Stafford, 
amid the thunders of the Commons, and the univer- 
sal granulations of the country. He is virtually the 
leader of the cabinet, and, has it '* all his own way" 
with the House. Every appearance he makes there 
is the signal for a perfect tempest of applause— -with; 
however, a few lightning-gleams of inveterate hos- 
tility. His course -is full of dazzling dangers. 
There are breakers ahead— he must tack about inces- 
santly amid shoals and quicksands. God help him, 
and give him calmness and self-possession— or he 
is lost! 

I suppose there will be no getting near him, at 
least to such an insignificant person as myself— 
unless he should unhappily require my professional 
services. How my heart beats when I hear it said 

Vol. II.— E 
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in society, that he seems to feel most acutely the 
attacks incessantly made on him— and appears ill 
every day ! Poor Stafford ! , I wonder how Lady 
Emma bears all this ! 

I hear every where that a tremendous opposition 
is organizing, countenanced in very high quarters, 
and that he will have, hard work to maintain his 
ground. (Ie is paramount at present, and laughs his 
enemies to scorn ! His name, coupled with almost 
idolatrous expressions of' homage, is in every 6ne!s 
mouth of .the varium tt mtUabile setnper race. His 
pictures are in every sjiop- window; dinners are 
given him every week"; addresses forwarded from all 
parts of the country ; the freedom of large cities and 
corporations voted him i in short, there is scarce any 
thing said or done in- public but what Mr. Stafford's 
name is coupled with it* * * * 

March — , 18 — . — Poor Stafford, baited incessantly 
in,the House, night after night. Can he stand ? every- 
body is asking. He has commenced the session 
swimmingly — as the phrase is. Lady Emma, wliom 
I accidentally met to-day at the house Of a patient 
— herself full -of feverish excitement— gives me a 
sad account of Mr. Stafford. Restless nights — inces- 
sant •sleeptalking — continual indisposition — loss of 
appetite ! Oh, the pleasures of politics, the sweets 
of ambition! 

Saturday. — A strange hint in one of the papers to- 
day about Mr. Stafford's unaccountable freaks in the 
House, and treatment of various members. What 
tan it mean ? A fearful suspicion glanced across my 
mind—Heaven grant it may be groundless — on 
coupling with this dark newspaper hint an occur- 
rence which took place some short time ago. It was 

this. Lady, Amelia was suddenly taken ill at 

a ball given by the Duke of —. — , and I was called 
in to attend her. She had swooned in the midst of 
the dance, and continued hysterical for some time 
after her removal home. I asked her what had 
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occasioned it all — and she told me that she hap- 
pened to be passing, in the dance, a part of the room 
where Mr. Stafford stood, who had looked in for a 

few minutes to speak to the Marquis of ?• " He 

was standing in a thoughtful attitude," she continued, 
M and somehow or another I attracted his attention 
in passing, and he gave me one of the most fiendish 
scowls, accompanied with a frightful glare of the 
eye, I ever encountered. . It passed from his face in 
an instant, and was succeeded by a smile, as he 
nodded repeatedly to persons who saluted him. The 
look he' gave me haunted -me, and; added to the 
exhaustion I felt from the heat of the room; occa- 
sioned my swooning." Though I felt faint at heart 
while listening to her, I laughed! it off, and said it 
must have been fancy. "No, no, doctor, it was 
not," she replied, " for the Marchioness of — — saw 
it |oo, and no later than this very morning, when she 
called, asked me if I had affronted Mr. Stafford." > 

Could it be so ? Was this " look" really a transient 
ghastly out-flashing of insanity ? Was his great mind 
beginning to stagger under fhe mighty burden it bore ? 
The thought agitated me beyond measure. • When I 
coupled the incident in question with the mysterious 
hint in the daily print, my fears were awfully corrobo- 
rated. I resolved to call upon Mr. Stafford that very 
evening. I was at his house about eight o'clock, but 
found he had left a little while before, for Windsor. 
The next morningi however— £unday~his" servant 
brought me word that Mr. Stafford would be glad to 
see me between eight and ten o'clock in the evening. 

Thither, therefore, I repaired, about half-past eight. 
On sending up my name, hi» private secretary came 
down stairs, and conducted me. to the minister's 
library — a spacious and richly furnished room". Stat- 
ues stood in the window-places, and busts of British 
statesmen in the four corners. The sides were lined 
with book-shelves, filled with elegantly bound vol- 
umes ; and a large table in the middle of the room 
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was covered with tape-tied packets, opened and on- 
opened letters, Ac Ac. &c A large bronze lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling* and threw a peculiarly 
rich and mellow light orer the whole— and especially 
the figureof Mr. Stafford, who, in his long crimson silk 
dressing-gown, was walking rapidly to and fro, with 
hisarms folded on Jus breast. The first glance showed 
me that he was labouring under high excitement 
His face was pale, and his brilliant eyes glanced 
restlessly from beneath his* intensely knit brows. . 

" My dear doctor — an age since I saw you ! — Here 
I am— overwhelmed, you see, as usual!" said he, 
cordially taking me by the hand, and leading me to 
a seat—** My dear sir, you give yourself no rest— 
you ate actually— -you are rapidly destroying your- 
self r said 1, after he had, in his own brief, ener- 
getic, and pointed language, described a train oC 
symptoms bordering on those of brain-fever. He 
had, unknown to any one, latterly taken to opium, 
which he swallowed by stealth, in large quantities, 
on retiring to bed ; and I need hardly say how that 
of itself was sufficient tp derange the functions both 
of body and mind. He had lost his appetite, and felt 
consciously sinking every day into a state of the 
utmost languor and exhaustion — so much so, that he 
was reluctant often to rise and dress, or go out. His 
temper, he said, began to fail him, and he" grew fret- 
ful and irritable with everybody, and on every occa- 
sion. " Doctor* doctor, I don't know whether you'll 
understand me or not— but every thing glares at 
me!" said he. "Every object grows suddenly in- 
vested with personality— animation— I can't bear to 
look at them!— I am oppressed — I breathe a ratified 
atmosphere!"— "Your nervous system is disturbed, 
Mr. Stafford."— " I five in a dim dream — with only 
occasional intervals of real consciousness. Every 
thing is false and exaggerated about me. I see, feet 
think, through a magnifying medium— in a word, I'm 
in a strange, unaccountable state. 
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* Can you wonder at it— even if it were worse V* 
said I 9 expostulating vehemently with him on his 
incessant, unmitigating application to public busi 
ness. " Believe me," I concluded, with energy, " you 
must lie by, or be laid by." — "Ah — good, that — 
tease! But what's to be done! Must I resign? 
Must public business stand still in- the middle of the 
session ? I've made my bed, and must lie on it." 

I really was at a loss what to say. He could not bear 
"preaching" or "prosing" or any thing approaching 
to it." I suffered him to go on as he would, detailing 
more and more symptoms like those above mentioned 
— clearly enough disclosing to my reluctant eyes, 
reason holding her reins loosely, unsteadily ! 

" I can't account for it, doctor — but I feel sudden 
fits of wildness sometimes — but for a moment — a 
second ! — Oh* my Creator! I hope all is yet sound 
here, tare/" siaid he, pressing his hand against his 
forehead. He rose and walked rapidly to and fro. 

* Excuse me, doctor, I cannot sit still !" said he. * * 

* * "Have I not enough to upset me ? — Only listen 
to a tithe of rny trouoles, now ! — After paying almost 
servile court to a parcel of parliamentary puppies, 
ever Bincethc commencement of the session, to se- 
cure their voies on the bill — having the boobies 

here to dines with me', and then dining with them, 
'week after veek, sitting down gayly with fellows 
'whom I utterly, unutterably despise — every one of 
the pack suddenly turned tail on me — stole, stole, 
stole away — every one — and left me in a ridiculous 
minority of 43 !" — I said it was a sample of the an- 
noyances inseparable from office. " Ay, ay, ay !" he 
replied, with impetuous bitterness, increasing the pace 
at which he was walking. " Why — why is it, that 
public men have no principle — no feeling^-no grati- 
tude—no sympathy?" he paused. I said, mildly, 
that I hoped the throng of the session was nearly 
got through, that his embarrassments would diminish, 
and he would have some leisure on his hands. 

E2 
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« Oh no, no, no !— my difficulties and perplexities 
increase and thicken on every side I— Great heavens! 
how are we to get on ?— All the motions of govern- 
ment are impeded — we are hemmed in— blocked up 
—on every side— the state-vessel is surrounded with 
closing, crashing icebergs !— I think I must quit the 
helm ! — Look here, for instance. After ransacking 
all the arts and resources of diplomacy, I had, with 
infinite difficulty, succeeded ih devising a scheme for 
adjusting our — - differences. Several of the con- 
tinental powers have acquiesced— all was going on 
well — when tins very morning comes a courier to 
Downing-street, bearing a civil hint from the Austrian 
cabinet, that, if I persevered with my project, suck 
a procedure wiH be considered equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war !— So there we are at a dead stand !— 
'Tis all that execrable Metternich! Subtle devil! 
He's at the bottom of all the disturbances in Europe ! 
— Again, here at home, we are all on our backs !— I 

stand pledged to the bill. I will, and must go 

through with it. My consistency, popularity, place 
— all are at stake ! rm bound to carry it— and only 

Yesterday the — , and , and families— 

'gad! — half the Upper House — have given me to 

understand I must give up them, or the bill ! — 

And then we are aU at daggers-drawn among our- 
selves — a cabinet-council Dke a cock-pit, — and 
— - eternally bickering ! — And again — last night his 
majesty behaved with marked coolness and hauteur; 
and while sipping his claret, told me, with stern sang- 
froid, that bib consent to the bill was M utterly 

out of the question." Must throw overboard the 

, a measure that I have more at heart than any 

other !— It is whispered that is determined to 

draw me into a duel ; and, as if all this were not 
enough, I am perpetually receiving threats of assas- 
sination ; and, in fact, a bullet hissed close past my 
hat the other day while on horseback, on my way to 
— ! I can't make the thing public — 'tis impossible 
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and perhaps the very next hoar I move oat, I may be 
shot through the heart ! — Oh God, what is to become 
of me % Would to heaven I had refused the seals of 

the office !— doctor, do you think — the nonsense 

of medicine apart— do you think you can do any 
thing for me ? Any thing to quiet the system — to 
cool the brain? Would bleeding do? Bathing? 
What ? — But mind — I've not much time for physic — 

Pm to open the question to-morrow night ; and 

then every hour to dictate fifteen or twenty letters ! 
In a word — " 

•* Colonel Lord — -, sir," said the servant, appear- 
ing at the door. 

" Ah, execrable coxcomb !" he muttered to me. 
M 1 know what he is come about — he has badgered 
me incessantly for the last six weeks ! — I won't see 
him—not at home!" to the servant. He paused. 
u Stay, sirrah ! — beg the colonel to walk up stairs." 
Then to me, "The man can command his two 
brothers' votes — I must have them to-morrow night. 
—Doctor,' we must part," hearing approaching foot- 
steps. " I've been raving like a madman, I fear — not 
a word to any one breathing! — Ah, colonel, good 
evening— good evening !" said he, with a gayety and 
briskness of tone and manner that utterly confounded 
me— walking and meeting his visiter half-way, and 
shaking him by the hands. Poor Stafford ! I re- 
turned to my own quiet home, and devoutly thanked 
God, who had shut me out from such splendid misery, 
m I witnessed in the Right Honourable Charles 
Stafford! 

TWwtoy.— Poor Stafford spoke splendidly in the 
House last night, for upwards of three hours ; and 
at the bottom of the reported speech, a note was 
added, informing the reader, that M Mr. Stafford was 
looking better than they had seen him for some 
months, and seemed to enjoy excellent spirits." 
How little did he who penned that note suspect 
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the true state of matters— ^that Mr. Stafford owed 
his M better looks 79 and "excellent spirits" to an 
intoxicating draught of raw brandy, which alone 
enabled him to face the House ! I read his speech 
with agonizing interest ; it was full of flashing fancy, 
and powerful argumentative eloquence, and breathed 
throughout a buoyant elastic spirit, which nothing 
seemed capable of overpowering or depressing. But 
Mr. Stafford might have saved his trouble and anxiety 
—for he was worsted — and his bill lost by an over- 
whelming majority ! Oh! could his relentless oppo- 
nents have seen but a glimpse of what I had seen, 
they would have spared their noble victim the sneers 
and railleries with which they pelted him throughout 
the evening. 

Friday. — I this afternoon had an opportunity of 
conversing confidentially with Mr. Stafford's private 
secretary, who corroborated my worst fears, by com- 
municating his own, and their reasons, amounting to 
infallible evidence, that Mr. Stafford was beginning 
to give forth scintillations of madness. He would 
sometimes totally lose his recollection of what he 
had done during the day, and dictate three answers 
to the same letter. He would, at the puplic office, 
sometimes enter into a strain of conversation with 
his astounded underlings, so absurd and imprudent 
disclosing the profoundest secrets of state, as must 
have inevitably and instantly ruined him, had he not 
been surrounded by those who were personally 

attached to him. Mr. communicated various 

other little symptoms of the same kind. Mr. Staf- 
ford was once on his way down to the House, in his 
dressing-gown, and could be persuaded with the 
utmost difficulty only to return and change it. He 
would sometimes go down to his country-house, and 
receive his lady and children with such an extrava- 
gant — such a frantic display of spirit and gayety, as 
at first delighted, then surprised, and finally alarmed 
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Lady Emma into a horrid suspicion of the real state 
of her husband's mind. 

I was surprised early one morning by his coach- 
man's calling at my house, and desiring to see me 
alone : and when he was shown into my presence* 
with a flurried manner, many apologies for his " bold- 
ness," and entreaties 1 — somewhat Hibernian, to he 
sure, in the wording— tjiat J " would take no notice 
•whatever of what he said"— he told- me that his mas- 
ter's conduct had latterly been " very odd and queer- 
like." That on getting into his carriage, on his return 
from the House, Mr. Stafford would direct him to 
drive five or six miles, into the country, at the top 
of his speed—then back again— then to some distant 
part of Loudoq, without once alighting, and with no 
apparent object ; so that it was sometimes five or six, 
or even seven o'clock in the morning before they got 
home! "Last night, sir," he added, *' master did 
som'mut uncommon 'stroardinary— rhe told me to 
drive to Greenwich — and when I gets there, he bids 
me pull up at the — — , and get him a draught of ale 
—and then he drinks a sup, and tells me and John 
to finish it— and then turn the horses' heads back 
again for town !" — I gave the man half a guinea, and 
solemnly enjoined him to keep what he had told me 
a profound secret. * 

What was to be done? What steps could we take % 
Itow deal with such a public man as Mr. Stafford? 
I felt myself in a fearful dilemma. Should I com- 
municate candidly with Lady Emma? I thought it 
better, on the whole, to wait a little longer— and was 
delighted to find, that as public business slackened 
a little, and Mr. Stafford carried several favourite 
measures very successfully, and with comparatively 
little effort, he intermitted his attention to business, 
and was persuaded into spending the recess at the 
house of one of his relatives, a score of two miles 
from town — whose enchanting house and grounds, 
and magnificent hospitalities, served to occupy Mr. 
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Stafford's mind 'with bustling and pleasurable 
thoughts. Such a fortnight's interval did wonders 
for him. Lady Emma, whom I had requested to 
write frequently to me about him, represented things 
more and more cheerfully in every succeeding letter 
— saying, tjxat the •* distressing Jlightiness?* which 
Mr. Stafford had occasionally evinced m town, had 
totally disappeared; that everybody at — — House 
was astonished at the elasticity and joyousness of 
Mr. Stafford's spirits, and the energy, almost amount- 
ing to enthusiasm, with which he entered into the 
glittering gayeties and festivities that were going on 
around him. " He "was the life and ' soul of the 
party ? He seemed determined to banish business 
from his thoughts, at least for a while ; and when a 
chance allusion was made to it, would pu't it off gayly 
with M sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 
All this filled me with consolation. I dismissed the 
apprehensions which had latterly harassed my mind 
concerning him, and heartily thanked God that Mr. 
Stafford's splendid powers seemed likely to be yet 
long spared t<> the country— rthat. the hovering- fiend 
was beaten off from his victim— might it be for ever ! 

The Hotise at length resumed^ Mr. Stafford returned 
to town, and all his weighty cares agam gathered 
around him. Hardly a few days had elapsed, before 
he delivered one of the longest, calmest, most argu- 
mentative speeches which hacfever fallen from him. 
Indeed it began to be commonly remarked, that all 
he said in the House, wore a matter-of-fact business- 
like air, which nobody could have expected from him. 
All this was encouraging. The measure which he 
brought forward in the speech last alluded to was 
hotly contested, inch by inch, in the House, and at 
last, contrary even to his own expectations, carried, 
though by an inconsiderable majority. All his friends 
congratulated him on his triumph. 

u Yes, I have triumphed at last," he said, emphati- 
cally, as he left the House. He went home, late at 
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night, and alarmed—confounded his domestics by 
calling them all up, and — it is lamentable to have to 
record such things of such a.man — insisting on their 
illumina<titig the nouse— candles in every window— 
in front and behind! It was fortunate that Lady 
Emma and her family had not yet returned from *— <— 
House, to witness this unequivocal indication of re* 
turning insanity. He himself personally assisted at 
the ridiculous task of lighting the candles, and put- 
ting them in the windows;, and when it was com- 
pleted, actually harangued the assembled servants 
on the signal triumph he and the country had obtained 
tjiat night in the House of Commons, and concluded 
by ordering them to extinguish the lights, andadjotim 
to the kitchen to supper, when, he would presently 
join them, and give them a dozen of wine ! He was 
as good- as his word; yes, Mr. Stafford sat' at the 
head of his confounded servants — few in number, on 
account of the family's absence, and engaged in the 
most uproarious hilarity! Fortunately, most for- 
tunately, his conduct was unhesitatingly attributed 
to intoxication— in which condition he was really 
carried to bed at an advanced hour in the morning, by 
those whom nothing, but their bashful fears had saved 
from being similarly overcome by the wine they had 
been drinking. All this was told me by the coach- 
man, who had communicated with me formerly—- and 
with tears, for he was an old and faithful servant. 
He assiduously kept up amon" His fellow-servants 
the notion that their master's drunkenness was the 
cause of his extraordinary behaviour. 

I called on him the day after, and found him sitting 
in his library, dictating. to his secretary, whom he 
directed to withdraw as soon as I entered. \ He then 
drew his chair close to mine, and burst into tears. 

u Doctor, would you believe it," said he, " I was 
horridly drunk last night— I can't imagine how— and 
am sure I did something or other very absurd among 
the servants. .1 dare not, of course, ask any of them 
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—and am positively ashamed to look even my valet 
in the face !" . % „ T 

^Poh,.poh—»«em«Z ifuamwnm omves," I stam- 
mered, attempting to smile— scarce knowing what 
to say, ' 

"t)onH— don't desert me, , doctor !"— he sobbed, 
clasping my hand, and looking sorrowfully in my 
face ; *' don't you desert me, my tried friend. Every- 
body is forsaking me !r-the king ' hates me — the 
Commons despise me— the people would have my 
blood, if they darfcd!— And yet whylr-What have 
I done 1— God knows, I have done every thing for 
the best— indeed, indeed I havel'V-l continued 
grasping his hand in silence. 

•" There's a terrible plot hatching against me!— 
Hush!" He rose, and bolted the door. "Did you 
see that fellow whom I ordered out on your entrance V 
—naming his private secretary. "Well, that infa- 
mous fellow thinks he is to succeed me in my office, 
and has actually gained over the king and several 
of the, aristocracy to his interest!" 

" Nonsense — nonsense— stuff!— You have wine in 
your head, Mr. Stafford," said I, angrily, trying to 
choke dow.n my emotions.'. 

"No, sir— sober enough now, Doctor—. Ill tell 
you what (albek unused to the melting moody »has 
thus overcome me* — Lady Emma favours the scoun- 
drel! They correspond! My children even are 
gained over! — But' Emma, my wife, my love, who 
could have thought it 1? * * * - I succeeded in 
calming him, and he began to converse on different 
subjects, although fee fiend was manifest again ! 
" Doctor * — -, I'll intrust you with a secret— T a state 
secret ! You must know that I have long enter- 
tained the idea of uniting all the European states 
into one vast republic, and have at last .arranged a 
scheme which will, I think, be unhesitatingly adopted 
I have written to Prince on the subject, and ex- 
pect his answer soon! Isn't it a grand thought V 
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I assented, of course. " It will emblazon my name 
in the annals of eternity,- beyond all Rdman and 
all Grecian fame," he continued, waving his hand 
oratorical ly ; ** but I've been — yes, yes-^premature ! 

— My secret is safe with you, Doctor ?" 

44 Oh certainly," I replied, with a melancholy air, 
uttering a deep sigh. \ 

** But now tq business. Ill tell you why I've sent 
for you." I had called unasked, as the reader will 
recollect. " 111 tell you," he continued, taking my 
hand affectionately; 44 Doctor — , I have known 
you now for many years, ever since we were at 
Cambridge together," (my heart ached at the recol- 
lection,) u and we have been good friends ever since. 
I have noticed that you have never asked a favour 
from me since I knew .you. Everyone else has 
teased me— but I have never had a request pre- 
ferred me from you, my dear friend." He burst into 
tears, mine very nearly overflowing* There was no 
longer any doubt that Mr., Stafford— the great, the 
gifted Afr. Stafford; was sitting before me in a state 
of idiotcy ! — of madniss ! Ifelt faint and sick as he 
proceeded.— 4 * Well ! I thank God I have it now in 
my power to reward you — to offer you something 
that will fully show the love I bear you, and my 
unlimited confidence in your talents and integrity. 
I have determined to recall our ambassador at the 
court of — — , and shall supply his place"— lie looked 
at me with a good-natured smile — " by my friend Dr. 

P He leaned back in his chair, and eyed me 

with a triumphant, a gratified air, evidently preparing 
himself to be overwhelmed with my thanks. In 
one instant, however, " a change came o'er the aspect 
of his dream." His features grew suddenly dis- 
turbed, now flushed, now pale ; his manner grew rest- 
less and embarrassed, and I felt convinced that a lucid 
interval had occurred, that a consciousness of his 
having been either saying or doing something very 
absurd had that instant flashed across his mind. " Ah, 
Vol. II.— F 
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I see, Doctor !" he resumed, in an altered tone, 

speaking hesitatingly, while a vivid glance shot from 
his eye into my very soul, as though he would see 
whether I had detected the process of thought which 
had passed through his mind; " you4ook surprised— 
ha, ha !— and well you may ! But now I'll explain 
the "riddle." You must know that Lord is ex- 
pecting to be our hew ambassador, and in fact I must 
offer it him ; bm>-bu1>— I wish to pique him into de- 
clining it, when Ml take offence-^-by— bytelling him 
— hinting,carelesslyi that one of my friends had the 
prior refusal of it ! n 

Did not the promptitude and plausibility of this 
pretext savour of madness 1 He hinted soon after 
that he had much business in hand, and I withdrew. 
I fell back in my carriage, and resigned myself to 
bitter and agonizing reflections on the scene I had 
just quitted. What was to be done ? Mr. Stafford, 
by some extravagant act, might commit himself 
frightfully with public affairs. 
. Lady Emma, painful as the task was, must be 
Written to." Measures must now be had recourse to. 
The case admitted of no further doubt. Yes — this 
great man must be put into constraint, an4 that imme- 
diately. In the tumult of my thoughts, I scarce 
knew what to decide on ; but, at last I ordered the 

man to.drive to the houses of Sir , and Dr. , 

to consult with them on the proper course to be 

pursued. 

• • : • * • • • 

tfh, God ! — Oh, horror ! — Oh, my unhappy soul I— 

Despair ! Hark — what do I hear ? — Do I hear aright— 

# '* •' • * #° 

Have I seen aright— or is it all a dream ? — Shall 1 
wake to-morrow, and find it false ? 
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CflAPTElt II 
A SLIGHT COLD— RICH AND POOR — ORATE DDttfeg, 

.*. a slight aid. . 

Consider " a slight cold" to be in the nature of a 
chill, caught by a sudden contact with your grave; 
or as occasioned by the damp finger of Death laid 
upon you, as it were, to mark you for his, in passing 
' to the more immediate object of his commission. jLet 
this be. called croaking, and laughed at as such, by 
those who are " awearied of the painful round of 
life," and are on the lookout for their dismissal from 
it ; but be learned oft by heart, and remembered as 
having the force and truth of gospel, by all those who 
would "measure out their span upon the earth," and 
are conscious of any constitutional flaw or feebleness ; 
who are distinguished by any such tendency death- 
ward as long necks — narrow, chicken-chests— : very 
fair complexions — requisite sympathy with atmos- 
pheric variations ; Or, in short, exhibit any symptoms 
of an asthmatic or consumptive character, if they 

ChOOSe tO NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a reptile, 
which they have cherished to maturity in their very 
bosoms, when they might have, crushed it in the egg ! 
Now, if we call " a slight cold" the egg t * and pleurisy 
— inflammation of the lungs — asthma-^coNsuMPTioN, 
the venomous reptile— the matter will be no more 
than correctly figured. There are many ways in 
which this "egg" may be deposited and hatched. 

* Omnium prvpe quibus affligimwr morborum origo et quasi semen, 
rays an intelligent medical Writer of the last century. 
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Going suddenly, slightly clad, from a heated into a 
cold atmosphere, especially if you can contrive to be 
in a state of perspiration; sitting or standing in a 
draught, however slight : it is the breath of Death, 
reader, and laden with the vapours of the grave ! 
Lying in damp beds — for there his cold arms shall 
embrace you ; continuing in wet clothing, and neg- 
lecting' wet feet— these, and a hundred others, are 
some of the ways in which you may slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, but surely/, cherish the creature, that shall at 
last creep inextricably inwards, .and lie coiled about 
your very vitals. Once more, again — again — again 
—I would say, attend to this, all, ye who think it a 
small matter to— neglect a blight cold ! V 

So many painful, I may say dreadful, illustrations 
of the truth of the above remarks are strewn over 
the pages of my Diary, that I scarce know which of 
them to select. .The following melancholy "in- 
stance" will, I hope, prove as impressive as I think 
it interesting. 

Captain C had served in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns with distinguished merit; and on the return 
of the British army, sold out, and determined to enjoy 
in private life an ample fortune bequeathed him by a 
distant relative,. At the period I am speaking of, he 
was in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year; and in 
person one of the very finest men I ever saw in my 
life. There was an air of ease and frankness about 
his demeanour, dashed with a little pensiveness 
which captivated everybody with whom he con- 
versed — but the, ladies especially. It seemed the 
natural effect produced oh a bold but feeling heart 
by frequent scenes of sorrow. Is not such a one 
formed to win over the heart of woman t Indeed it 
seemed so — for at the period I am speaking of, our 
English ladies were absolutely infatuated about the 
military; and a man who had otherwise but little 
chance had only to appear in regimentals to turn the 
scale in his favour. One would have thought the 
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race of soldiery was about to become suddenly ex- 
tinct ; for in almost every third marriage that took 
place within two years of the magnificent event >at 
Waterloo — whether rich or poor, high or low — a red 
coat was sure to be the "principal performer." Let 
the reader then, being apprized of this influenza — for 
what else was it-^set before his imagination the tall 

commanding figure of Captain C , his -frank and 

nobie bearing— his excellent family — his fortune, 
upwards of four thousand a-year— and calculate the 
chances in his favour! I met him several times in 
private society during his.stay in town, and have his 
image "vividly- in my eye as ne appeared ontlte last 
evening we met. jfte wore a blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and an ample black neckkerchief. His hair 
Was very light, and disposed with natural grace over 
a remarkably fine forehead, the left corner of which 
bore the mark of a slight sabre-cut. His eye, bright 
hazel — clear and full — which you would in youi own 
mind instantly compare to that of 

" Mars—to threaten and command," 

was capable, of an expression of the most winning 
and* "soul-subduing tenderness* Much more might I 
say in his praise, and truly — but that I have a melan- 
choly end in view. Suffice it to add, that wherever 
he 'moved, he seemed the sun of the social/ circle, 
gazed on by many a soft starlike eye, with trembling 
rapture— the envied object of 

" Nods, becks, and" wreathed smiles* 

from all that was fair and beautiful ! 

He could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence 
soon found its, way to town of his having formed 

an attachment to Miss Ellen , a wealthy and 

beautiful northert heiress, whose heart soon surren- 
dered toits skilful assailant. Everybody was pleased 
with the match, and pronounced it suitable in all 
respects. I had an opportunity of seeing Captair 
F2 
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C< — and Miss together at an evening party in 

London ; for the young lady's family spent the season 
in town, and were, of course, attended by the cap- 
tain, who took up his quarters in street. A 

handsome couple they looked ! 

This was nearly twelve months after their engage- 
ment ; and most of the preliminaries had been settled 
on both sides, and the event was fixed to take place 

within a fortnight of Mies and family's return to 

—-shire. The last day of tjieir stay in town, they 
formed a large and gay water-party, and proceeded 
up the river a little, beyond Richmond, in a beautiful 

open boat belonging to Lord , a cousin of the 

captain's. It was rather late before their return ; 
and long ere their arrival at Westminster stairs, the 
wind and rain combined against the party, and as- 
sailed them With a fury against which their awning 

formed but an insufficient protection. Captain C 

had taken an oar for the. last few miles; and as they 
had to pull against a strong tide, his task was not a 
trifling one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a 
perfect bath of perspiration : but he drew on his coat, 
and resumed the seat he had formerly occupied be- 
side Miss , at the back of the bpat. The awning- 

unfortunately got rent immediately behind where 
they sat ; and what with the splashing of the water 
on his back, and the squally gusts of wind which 

incessantly burst upon them, Captain C got 

thoroughly wet and chilled/ Miss — ^— grew uneasy 
about him, but he laughed off her apprehensions, 
assuring her that they were groundless, and that he 
was "too old a Soldier" to suffer from such a trifling 
thing as a little " wind >and wet." On their leaving 
the boat, he insisted on accompanying them home to 

Square, and staid- there upwards of an hour, 

busily conversing with them about their departure 
on the morrow. While there he took a glass or two 
of wine, but did not change his clothes. On returning 
to his lodgings, he was too busily and pleasantly 
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occupied with thoughts about, his approaching nup- 
tials, to advert to the necessity of using more, precau- 
tions against cold, before retiring to bed. He sat 
down in his dressing-room, without ordering a fire to 
be lit, and wrote two or three letters ; after which he 
got into bed. Now, how easy would it have been 
lor Captain O — to obviate any possible ill conse- 
quences, by simply ringing, for warm water to put 
his feet in, and a basin of gruel, or posset ? He did 
not do either of these, however ; thinking it would 
be time enough to f cry out when he was hurt.* 1 In 
the morning fie rose, and, though a little indisposed, 
immediately after breakfast drove to — r- Square, 
to see off his lady and the family ; for it had been 
arranged that he should remain behind, a day or two, 
in order to complete a few purchases of jewelry, 

&c. &c, and then follow the party to shire. He 

rode on horseback beside their travelling carriage a 
few miles out of town ; and then took his leave and 
returned. On his way home he called at my house, 
but finding me out, left his card; with a request that 
I would come and see -him in the evening. About 
seven o'clock I was with him, I found him in his 
dressing-gown, in an easy-chair, drinking coffee. He 
looked rather dejected, and spoke in a desponding 
tone. He complained of the common symptoms of 
catarrh ; and detailed to me the account which I have 
just laid before the. reader. I remonstrated with him 
on Ms last night's imprudence*. 

* Ah Doctor , . I wish to Heavert I had rowed 

on to Westminster, tired as I was 1" said he. " Good 
God, what if I have caught my death of cold? — You 
cannot conceive how singular my sensations are !" 

u That's generally the way with patients after the 
mischief's done," I replied with a smile. " But come, 
come ! only take care of yourself, and matters are 
not at all desperate !"— " Heigh-ho !"— " Sighing like 
furnace," I continued, gayly, on hearing him utter 
several sighs in succession. " You sons of Mars 
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make bad hot work of it, ooth in love and war !"— 
again he sighed. "Why, what's the matter, cap- 
tain r 

" Oh> nothing— nothing," he replied, languidly ; " I 
suppose a cold generally depresses one's spirits — is 
it so 1 Is. it a sign of a severe — " 

" It is a sign that a certain person-" 

" Pho, doctor, pho I* — said'tie, with an air of lassi- 
tude; * don't think me so childish! — III tell you 
candidly wliat has contributed to depress my spirits. 
For this last week or- so, I've had a strange sort of 
conviction that — " 

" Nonsense ! — none of. your nervous fancies — " 

" Ah, but I have, doctor," he continued, scarce no- 
ticing the interruption ; " I*ve felt a sort of presenti- 
ment — a foreboding that— that — that something or 
other would occur to prevent my marriage !" . 

" Oh, tush — tush.!— every one has these low ner- 
vous fancies that is not accustomed to sickness." 

"Well — it may be so— I hope it may be nothing 
more; but I seem to hear a voice whispering — or, at' 
least, to be under an influence to that effect, that the 
cup will be dashed brimful from my opened lips— a 
fearful slip ! — It seems as if my Ellen were too great 
a happiness for the Fates to allow on£— " 

"Too great a fiddlestick, captain!— so your 
schoolboy has a fearful apprehension that he cannot 
outlive the day of his final leaving school — too glo- 
rious and happy an era !" 

" I know well what you allude to— but mine is a 
calm and rational apprehension — " 

"Come, come, Captain C — — , this is going too 
far. Raillery apart, however, I can fully enter info 
your feelings," I continued, perceiving his morbid 
excitement. "'Tis but human nature — to feel trepi- 
dation and apprehension when approaching some 
great crisis of one's existence. One is apt to give 
unfavourable possibilities an undue preponderance 
over probabilities; and it is easily to be accounted 
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for, on the known tendency we find within ourselves, 
on ordinary occasions, to shape events according to 
our wishes— and. in our over-anxiety to guard against 
such — w 
" Very roetaphysjcalr-very true, I dare say—" 
"Well— to be matter-of-fact— J had all your feel- 
ings — perhaps greatly aggravated— at the time of my 
own marriage — " ) 

"Eh! — indeed! — Had you really?" he inquired, 
eagerly, laying bis hand on mine— continuing with 
an air of anxious curiosity. *** Did you ever feel £ 
sort of conviction that some mysterious agency was 
awaiting your tapproach towards the critical point, 
and when just wjthin reach of your object, would 
suddenly smite you down ?" 

"Ay, to be sure," said I, smiling, u a mere flutter 
of feeling — which you see others have besides your- 
self; but thai you — trained to confront danger — 
change — casualties of all sorts — that you— you, with 
your frame of Herculean build—" 

"WeB— a truce to your banter!" he interrupted 
me, somewhat impatiently; " I shouldn't mind. taking 
you ten to one that I .don't live to be married after 
all!" 

"Come, this amounts to a symptom of your indis- 
position. You have got more fever on you than I 
thought— and you ffrow light-headed !— you must 
really get to bed* and in the morning all these fanta- 
sies will be gone." 

# u Well— 1 hope in God they may ! But they hor- 
ribly oppress me ! I own that latterly I've given in 
a little to jutalum." 

" This won't do at all," thought I, taking my pen in 
hand, and beginning to write a prescription. 

"Are you thirsty at alii any catching in the side 
when you breathe? Any cough?" &c. &c, said I, 
asking him the usual routine of questions. - 1 feared, 
from the symptoms be described, that he had caught 
a very severe, and possibly obstinate, cold— so I pre- 
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Fcribed active medicines. Ainorig others, I recollect 
ordering Irim one-fourth of a grain of tartarized anti- 
mony every four hours,. for the purposeof encouraging 
the insensible perspiration, and thereby determining 
the flow outwards. I then left him, promising to call 
about noon the next day, expressing my expectations 
of finding him perfectly, recovered from his indispo- 
sition. I found bim the .following morning in bed, 
thoroughly under the influence of the medicines I had 
prescribed, and, in fact, much better in every respect 
The whole surface of his body was damp ana clammy 
to the touch, and he had exactly the proper sensa- 
tion of nausea— both occasioned by the antimony. 
I contented myself with prescribing a repetition of 
the medicines. 

"Well, captain, and what lias become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night 1" I inquired with 
a smile. . 

"Why — hem! I'm certainly not quite .so despond- 
ing as I was last night; but still, the goal — the goal's 
not reached yet! I'm not well yet-~ and even if I 
were, there's a good fortnight's space for contingen- 
cies !" * * I enjoined him to keep house for a 
day or two longer, and persevere with the medicines 
during that time,, in order to his complete recovery, 
and he reluctantly acquiesced. He had written to 
inform Miss — r-, that owingio ** a slight cold," and 
his jeweller's disappointing him about the trinkets he 
had promised, his stay in town Would be prolonged 
two or three days. This circumstance had fretted 
and " worried" him a good deaL 

One of the few enjoyments which my professional 
engagements permitted me was the opera, where I 
might for a while forget the plodding realities of life, 
and wander amid the magnificent regions of music 
and imagination. Few people, indeed, are so dis- 
posed to "make the most" of their time at the opera 
as medical men, to whom it is a sort of stolen plea- 
sure ; they sit on thorns, liable to be summoned out 
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immediately— to exchange the bright scenes of fairy- 
land for the dreary bedside of sickness and death. 
I may not, perhaps, speak the feelings of my more 
phlegmatic brethren; but the. considerations above 
named always make me sit listening to what is going 
on in a state of painful suspense and nervousness, 
which is aggravated' by the slightest noise at the 
box-door — by the mere trying of the handle. On the 
evening of the day in question, a friend of my wife's 
had kindly allowed us the use of her box; and we 
were both sitting in our places at a musical banquet 
of unusual splendour, for it was Catalani's benefit. 
In looking round the house, during the interval be- 
tween the opera and ballet, I happened to cast my 
eye towards the opposite box, at the moment it was 
entered by two gentlemen of very fashionable appear- 
ance. Fancying that the person of one of them was 
familiar to me, I raised my glass, my sight being 
rather short. I almost let it fall out of ray hand with 
astonishment ; for one of the gentlemen was — Cap- 
tain O^— ! He whom I had that mornnig left ill in 
bed ! Scarce believing that I had seen aright, I redi- 
rected my glass to the same spot, but there was no 
mistaking the stately and handsome person of my 
patient. There he stood, with the gay and even 
rather flustered air of one who ; has but recently 
adjourned thither from the wine-table! He seemed 
in very high spirits — his face flushed — chatting inces- 
santly with his companion; and smiling and nodding 
frequently towards persons in various parts of the 
house. Coneern and wonder at his rashness — his 
madness — in venturing out under such circumstances, 
kept me for some time breathless. CouM I really 

be looking at my patient Captain C ? Him whom 

I had left in bed, under the influence of strong sudo- 
rifics? Who had faithfully promised that he would 
keep within doors for two or three days longer! 
What had induced him to transgress the order of his 
medical attendant— thus to put matters in a fair train 
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for verifying his own gloomy apprehensions ex- 
pressed but the evening before I— -Thoughts like these 
made me so uneasy, that, after failing to attract his 
eye, I resolved to go round to his box and remonstrate 
with him. After tapping at the door several times 
without being heard, on account of the loud tones in 
which they were laughing and talking, the door was 



44 Good God! Doctor — — ! H exclaimed Captain 
C— , in amazement, rising and giving me his hand. 
"Why, what on earth is the matter? What has 
brought you here! Is any thing wrong 1 Heavens! 
Have you heard any thing about Miss V 9 he con- 
tinued, all in a breath, turning pale. 

u Not a breath — not a word— -but what has brought 
you here, captain 1 Are you stark staring mad!" I 
replied, as I continued grasping his hand, which was 
even then damp and clammy. 

tt Why — why— nothing particular," he stammered, 
startled by my agitated manner. " What is there so 
very wonderful in my coming to the opera ! Have I 
done wrong, eh?" after a pause. 

a You have acted like a madman* Captain O f 

in venturing even out of your bedroom, while under 
the influence of the medicines you were taking !" 

u Oh, nonsense, my dear doctor— nonsense ! What 
harm can there be I I felt infinitely better after you 
left me this morning;" and he proceeded to explain 
that his companion, to whom he introduced me, was 

Lieutenant , the brother of his intended bride; 

that he had that morning arrived in town from Ports- 
mouth, had called on the captain, and, after drinking 
a glass or two of champaign, and forcing the cap- 
tain to join him, had prevailed on him, to accompany 
him to dinner at his hotel. Lieutenant — — overcame 
all his scruples— laughed at the idea of his u slight 
cold," and said it would be " unkind to refuse the 
brother of Ellen!"— So, after dinner, they both ad- 
journed to the opera* I nodded towards the door, 
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and we both left the box for a moment or two. 

** Why, Doctor , you don't mean to say that I'm 

running any real risk ?" he inquired, with some trepi- 
dation. "What could I do, you know, when the 
lieutenant there — only just returned from his cruise 
— Ellen's brother, you know — " 

" Excuse me, Captain C . Did you take the 

medicines I ordered regularly, up to the time of your 
going out ?" I inquired, anxiously. 

" To be sure I did — punctual as clockwork ; and, 
egad ! now I think of it," he added, eagerly, " I took a 
double dose of the powders, just before leaving my 
room, by way of making • assurance doubly sure, 9 
you know — ha, ha! Right, eh?" 

" Have you perspired during the day, as usual 1" 

"Oh, profusely — profusely! Egad, I must have 
sweated all the fever out long ago, I think ! I hadn't 
been in the open air half an hour, when my skin was 
as dry as yours— as dry as ever it was in my life. 
Nay, in fact, I felt rather chilled than otherwise." 

** Allow me, captain— did you drink much at din- 
ner I" 

" Why — I own— I think I'd my share ; these tars, 
you know — such cursed soakers — " 

" Let me feel your pulse," said I. It was full and 
thrilling, beating upwards of one hundred a minute* 
My looks, I suppose, alarmed him ; for while I was 
feeling his pulse he grew very pale, and leaned 
against the box-door, saying, in a fainter tone than 
before, " I'm afraid I've done wrong in coming out* 
Your looks alarm me." 

u You have certainly acted very— very impru- 
dently, but I hope the mischief is not irremediable," 
said I, in as cheerful a tone as I could, for I saw 
that he was growing excessively agitated. " At all 
events, tfyoull take my advice — " 

"If! — there's no need of taunting one—" 

u Well, then, youll return home instantly, and muffle 
yourself up in your cloak as closely as possible." 

Tc». II.— G 
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" I will ! By-the-way, do you remember the bet I 
offered you," said he, with a sickly smile, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. " I — I — I fear you 
may take it, and win / Good God ! what evil star is 

over me 1 Would to Heaven this Lieutenant 

had never crossed my path ! — 111 return home this 
instant, and do all you recommend ; and, for God's 
sake, call early in the morning, whether I send for 

you or not ! — By ! your looks and manner have 

nearly given me the brain-fever !" — I took my leave, 
promising to be with him early ; and advising him to 
take a warm bath the moment it could be procured— 
to persevere with the powders — and lie in bed till I 
called. But, alas ! alas ! alas ! the mischief had been 
done! 

"Dear me, what a remarkably fine-looking man 
that Captain C— is," said my wife, as soon as I 
had reseated myself beside her. 

"He is a dead man, my love, if you like !" I replied, 
with a melancholy air. The little incident just re- 
corded made me too sad to sit out the ballet, so we 
left very early, and I do not think we interchanged 
more than a word or two in going home ; and those 

were, " Poor Miss !"— " Poor Captain C !" 

I do not pretend to say that even the rash conduct 

of Captain C , and its probable consequences, 

could in every instance warrant such gloomy fears ; 
but in his case I felt with himself a sort of svpersti- 
tioui apprehension, I knew not why. 

I found him, on calling in the morning, exhibiting 
the incipient symptoms of, inflammation of the lungs. 
He complained of increasing difficulty of breathing — 
a sense of painful oppression and constriction all over 
his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with 
excruciating pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled 
under the finger, like a tense harp-string after it has 
been twanged ; the whole surface of his body was dry 
and heated ; his face was flushed, and full of anxiety. 
A. man of his robust constitution and plethoric habit 
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'was one of the very worst subjects of inflammation! 
I took from the arm, myself, £ very large quantity 
of blood — which presented the usual appearance in 
such cases — and prescribed active lowering remedies. 
But neither these measures, nor the application of a 
large blister in the evening — when I again saw him— 
seemed to make any impression on the complaint, so 

I ordered him to be bled again. Poor Captain C ! 

From that morning he prepared himself for a fatal 
termination of his illness, and lamented, in the most 
passionate terms, that he had not acted up to my 
advice in time ! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I found 
an express, requiring my instant attendance on a 
lady of distinction in the country, an old patient of 
mine ; and was obliged to hurry off, without having 
time to do more than commit the care of Captain 
C— , and another equally urgent, to the care of 
Br. D , a friend of mine close by, imploring him 
to keep up the most active treatment with the cap- 
tain — and promising him that I should return during 
the next day. — I was detained in the country for two 
days, during which I scarcely left Lady 's bed- 
room an instant ; and before I left for town she ex- 
pired, under heartrending circumstances. — On re- 
turning to town, I found several urgent cases requir- 
ing my instant attention, and first and foremost that 
of poor Captain C . Dr. D was out, so I hur- 
ried to my patient's bedside at once. It cannot injure 
anyone, at this distance of time, to state plainly that 
the poor captain's case had been most deplorably 
mismanaged during my absence. It was owing to 

no fault of my friend Dr. D , who had done his 

utmost, and had his own large practice to attend to. 
He was therefore under the necessity of committing 
the case to the more immediate superintendence of a 
young and inexperienced member of the profession, 
who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw aside the 
only chances for Captain C 's life — repeated 
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blood-letting. Only once did Mr. bleed him; 

and then took away about four ounces ! Under the 

judicious management of Dr. D , the inroads oi 

the inflammation had been sensibly checked ; but it 
rallied again, and made head against the languid re- 
sistance continued by the young apothecary ; so dial 
I arrived but in time to witness the closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; the 
difficulty with which he drew his breath amounted 
almost to suffocation. He had a dry hacking cough 
—the oppression of his chest was greater than ever; 
and what he expectorated was of a black colour ! He 
was delirious, and did not know me. He fancied 
himself on the river, rowing — then endeavouring to 

protect Miss from the inclemency of the 

weather; and the expressions of moving tenderness 
which he coupled with her name were heartbreaking. 
Then again he thought himself in shire, super- 
intending the alterations of his house, which was 
Sitting ready for their reception on their marriage, 
e mentioned my name, and said, " What a gloomy 

man that Dr. is, Ellen ! he keeps one stewing 

in bed for a week, if one has but a common cold P* 

Letters were despatched into shire, to acquaint 

his family, and that of Miss * with the melancholy 

tidings of his dangerous illness. Several of his re- 
lations soon made their appearance; but as Miss 

's party did not go direct home, but staid a day 

or two on the way, I presume the letters reached 
— House long before their arrival, and were not 

seen by the family before poor Captain C had 

expired ! 

I called again on him in the evening. The first 

glance at his countenance sufficed to show me that 
e could not survive the night. I found that the 
cough and spitting had ceased suddenly; he felt no 
pain; his feeble varying pulse indicated that the 
powers of nature were rapidly sinking. His lips had 
assumed a fearfully livid hue, and were occasionally 
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retracted so as to show all his teeth ; and his whole 
countenance was fallen. He was quite sensible, and 
aware that he was dying. He bore the intelligence 
with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the fruit of his 
own imprudence and folly. He several times ejacu- 
lated, "Oh, Ellen— Ellen— JEllen!" and shook his 
head feebly, with a woful, despairing look upwards, 
but without shedding a tear. He was past all display 
of active emotion! 

"Shouldn't you call me a suicide, Doctor V 9 

said he, mournfully, on seeing me sitting beside him. 
u Oh, assuredly not ! Dismiss such thoughts, dear 
captain, I beg! We are all in the hands of the Al- 
nughty, captain. It is He who orders our ends," 
said I, gently grasping his hand, which lay passive 
on the counterpane. " Well, I suppose it is so ! His 
will be done !" he exclaimed, looking reverently up- 
wards, and closing his eyes. I rose, and walked to 
the table on' which stood his medicine, to see how 
much of it he had taken. There lay an unopened 
letter from Miss ! It had arrived by that morn- 
ing's post, and bore the postmark of the town at 
which they were making their halt by the way. 

Captain O- 's friends considered it better not to 

agitate him, by informing him of its arrival ; for as 

Miss could not be apprized of his illness, it might 

be of a tenour to agitate and tantalize him. My heart 
ached to see it. I returned presently to my seat 
beside him. 

44 Doctor," he whispered, *' will you be good enough 
to look for my white waistcoat — it is hanging in the 
dressing-room, and feel in the pocket for a little paper 
Parcel V y I rose, did as he directed, and brought him 
what he asked for. 

" Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen's wedding-ring 
and guard, which I purchased only a day or two ago, 
I wish to see them," said he, in a low but firm tone 
of voice. I removed the wool, and gazed at the glis- 
tening trinkets in silence, as did Captain C— — . &, 
G% 
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tt They will do to wed me to the worm P 9 said he, 
extending towards me the little finger of his left hand. 
The tears nearly blinding me — I did as he wished, 
but could not get them past the first joint. 

M Ah, Ellen has a little finger," said he. A tear 
fell from my eye upon his hand. He looked at me 
for an instant with apparent surprise. " Never mind, 
doctor— that will do — I see they won't go farther. 
Now, let me die with them on ; and when I am no 
more, let them be given to Ellen. I have wedded 
her in my heart — she is my wife !" He continued 
gazing fixedly at the finger on which the rings were. 

" Of course, she cannot know of my illness !" look- 
ing at me. I shook my head. 

" Good. 'Twill break her little heart, I'm afraid!" 
Those were the last words I ever heard him utter; 
for finding that my feelings were growing too excited, 
and that the captain seemed disposed to sleep, I rose 

and left the room, followed by Lieutenant , who 

had been sitting at his friend's bedside all day long, 
and looked dreadfully pale and exhausted. " Doctor," 
said he, in a broken voice, as we stood together in 
the hall, " I have murdered my friend, and he thinks 
I have. He won't speak to me, nor look at me ! He 
hasn't opened his lips to me once, though I've been 
at his bedside night and day. Yes," he continued, 
almost choking, " I've murdered him ; and what is to 
become of my sister P I made him no reply, for my 
heart was full. 

In the morning I found Captain C laid out; 

for he had died about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity and 
awe, none more chilling to the heart, than the cham- 
ber of the recent dead. It is like the cold porch of 
eternity ! The sepulchral silence, the dim light, the 
fearful order and repose of all around — a sick-room, as 
it were, suddenly changed into a charnel-house — the 
central object in the gloomy picture, the bed — the 
yellow 4 emgy of him that was, looking coldly out from 
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the white unruffled sheets — the lips that must speak 
no more — the eyes that are shut for ever ! 

The features of Captain C were calm and 

composed; but to see that fine countenance sur- 
rounded with the close crimped cap, injuring its out- 
line and proportions ! — Here, reader, lay the victim 

Of A SLIGHT COLD! 

Rich and Poor. 

A remarkable and affecting juxtaposition of the 
two poles, so to speak, of humAuQcondition — affluence 
and poverty — rank and degradation— came under my 
notice during the early part of the year 18 1-. The 
dispensations of Providence are fearful levellers of 
the factitious distinctions among men 1 Little boots 
it to our common foe whether he pluck his prey from 
the downy satin-curtained couch, or the wretched 
pallet of a prison or a workhouse ! The oppressive 
splendour of rank and riches, indeed !— -what has it 
of solace or mitigation to him bidden to " turn his 
pale fkee to the wall" — to look his last on life, its 
toys and tinselries? 

The Earl of — -'s old tormentor, the gout, had laid 
close siege to him during the early part of the winter 
of 181— j and inflicted on him agonies of unusual in- 
tensity and duration. It left him in a very low and 
poor state of health — his spirits utterly broken— and 
his temper soured and irritable, to an extent that was 
intolerable to those around him. The discussion of 
a political question, in the issue of which his interests 
were deeply involved, seduced him into an attendance 
at the House of Lords, long before he was in a fit 
state for removal even from his bedchamber; and 
the consequences of such a shattered invalid's pre- 
mature exposure to a bleak winter's wind may be 
easily anticipated. He was laid again on a bed of 
Buffering ; and having, through some sudden pique, 
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dismissed his old family physician, his lordship was 
pleased to summon me to supply his place. 

The |*arl of was celebrated for his enormous 

riches,- and the more than oriental scale of luxury 
mid magnificence on which his establishment was 
Conducted. The slanderous world further gave him 
credit for a disposition of the most exquisite selfish- 
ness, which, added to his capricious and choleric 
humour, made him a very unenviable companion, 
even in health. What, then, must such a man be in 
sickness! I trembled at the task that was before 
me ! — It was a bitter December evening on which I 
paid him my first visit. Nearly the whole of the 
gloomy secluded street in which his mansion was 
situated was covered with straw; and men were 
stationed about it to prevent noise in any shape 
The ample knocker was muffled, and the bell unhung 
lest the noise of either should startle the aristo- 
cratical invalid. The instant my carriage, with its 
snuffled roll, drew up, the hall-door sprung open as 
if by magic : for the watchful porter had orders to 
anticipate all comers, on pain of instant dismissal. 
Thick matting was laid over the hall-floor — double 
carpeting covered the staircases and landings, from 
the top to the bottom of the house — and all the door- 
edges were lined with list ! How could sickness or 
death presume to enter, in spite of such precautions 1 

A servant, in large list-slippers, asked me, in a 
whisper, my name; and, on learning it, said the 
countess wished to have a few moments 9 interview 
with me before I was shown up to his lordship. I 
was therefore led into a magnificent apartment, where 
her ladyship, with two grown-up daughters, and a 
young man in the Guards 9 uniform, sat sipping coffee 
—for they had but just left the dining-room. The 

countess looked pale and dispirited. " Doctor -P 

said she, after a few words-of-course had been inter- 
changed, "I'm afraid you'll have a trying task to 
manage his lordship! We are all worn out with 
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attending on him, and yet he says we neglect him ! 
Nothing can please or satisfy him ! — What do you 

imagine was the reason of bis dismissing Dr. 1 

because he persisted in attributing the present seizure 
to his imprudent visit to the House !" 

** Well, your ladyship knows I can but attempt to 
do my duty." At that instant the door was opened, 
and a sleek servant, all pampered and powdered, in 
a sotto voce tone, informed the countess that his lord- 
ship had been inquiring for me. "Oh, for God's 
sake, go— go immediately, 11 said herladyship,eagerly, 
** or we shall have no peace for a week to come !— I 
shall, perhaps, follow you in a few minutes ! — But 

mind — please, not a breath about Dr. 's leaving !" 

I bowed, and left the room. I followed the servant 
up the noble staircase, — vases and statues, with 
graceful lamps, at every landing, — and was presently 
ushered into the "Blue-beard" chamber. Oh, the 
sumptuous, the splendid air of every thing within 
it! Flowered, festooned satin window draperies — 
flowered satin bed-curtains, gathered together at the 
top by a golden eagle — flowered satin counterpane ! 
Beautiful Brussels muffled the tread of your feet, and 
delicately carved chairs and couches solicited to re- 
pose ! — The very chamber-lamps, glistening in soft 
radiance from a snowy-marble stand in the further 
corners of the room, were tasteful and elegant in the 
extreme. In short, grandeur and elegance seemed 
to outvie one another, both in the materials and dis- 
position of every thing around me. I never saw any 
thing like it before, nor have I since. I never in my 
life sat in such a yielding luxurious chair as the one 
I was beckoned 4o beside the earl. There was, in a 
word, every thing to cheat a'man into a belief that 
he belonged to a higher "order" than that of "poor 
humanity." 

But for the lord — the owner of all this — my patient. 
Ay, there he lay, imbedded in down, amid snowy 
linen and figured satin—- all that was visible of him 
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being his little sallow wrinkled visage, worn with 
illness, age, and fretfulness, peering curiously at me 
from the depths of his pillow — and his left hand, lying 
outside the bedclothes, holding a white embroidered 
handkerchief, with which t occasionally wiped his 
clammy features. 

"U — u — gh! — U — u — gh!" he groaned, or rather 
gasped, as a sudden twinge of pain twisted and cor- 
rugated his features almost out of all resemblance to 
humanity — till they looked more like those of a 
strangled ape than the Right Honourable the Earl of 

• The paroxysm presently abated. " You've 

been— down stairs — more than — five minutes — I be- 
lieve — Dr. ?" he commenced, in a petulant tone, 

pausing for breath between every two words — his 
features not yet recovered from their contortions. 
I bowed. 

"I flatter myself— it was J— who sent—for yon, 

Dr. , and— not h«r ladyship,* he continued. I 

bowed again, and was going to explain, when he re- 
sumed— » 

"Ah! I see! Heard— the whole story — of Dr. 

's dismissal — ugh — ugh— eh? — May I — beg the 

favour — of hearing — her Ladyship's version — of the 
affair?" 

" My lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact of 
Dr. 's having ceased to attend your lordship—" 

"Ah!— ceased to attend! Good!" he repeated, with 
a sneer. 

" Will your lordship permit me to ask if you have 
much pain just now ?" I inquired, anxious to termi- 
nate his splenetic display. I soon discovered that 
h<3 was in the utmost peril; for there was every 
symptom of the gout's having been driven from its 
old quarter, the extremities, to the vital organs — the 
stomach and bowels. One of the most starting 
symptoms was the sensation he described as resem- 
bling that of a platter of ice laid upon the pit of his 
stomach; and he complained also of increasing 
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nausea. Though not choosing to apprize him of the 
exact extent of his danger, I strove so to shape my 
questions and comments that he might infer his being 
in dangerous circumstances. He either did not, how- 
ever, or would not, comprehend me. I told him that 
the remedies I should recommend — 

"Ah — by-the-way," said he, turning abruptly 
towards me, " it mustn't be the execrable stuff that 

Dr. half-poisoned me with ! Gad, sir, it had a 

most diabolical stench — garlic was a pineapple to it 
— and here was I obliged to lie soaked in eau de 
Cologne, and half-stifled with musk. He did it on 
purpose ; he had a spite against me !" I begged to be 
shown the medicines he complained of, and his valet 
brought me the half-emptied phial. I found my 
predecessor had been exhibiting asqfhtida and musk 
— and could no longer doubt the coincidence of his 
view of the case and mine. 

** I'm afraid, my lord," said I, hesitatingly, " that I 
shall find myself compelled to continue the use of 
the medicines which Dr. prescribed." 

"Ill be if you do, though— that's all," replied 

the earl, continuing to mutter indistinctly some in- 
sulting words about my " small acquaintance with 
the pharmacopoeia" I took no notice of it. 

"Would your lordship," said I, after a pause, " ob- 
ject to the use of camphor or ammonia ?"* 

** I object to the use of every medicine but one ; and 
that is, a taste of some potted boar's flesh, which 
my nephew, I understand, has this morning sent 
from abroad." 

u My lord, it is utterly out of the question. Your 
lordship, it is my duty to inform you, is in extremely 
dangerous circumstances." 



* Hi* kmfehip, with whom, as powibly I should have earlier Informed 
the reader, I had some little personal acquaintance before being called 
in professionally, had a tolerable knowings of medicine; which will 
accou nt for my mentioning wliat remedies 1 intended to exhibit. In tact, 
he insisted on knowing 
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«Th e d— 1 1 am!** he exclaimed, with an increda- 
Ions smile. "Pho,pho! So Dr. said. Accord- 
ing to him, I ought to have resigned about a week 
ago! Egad— but— but— what symptom of danger is 
there now?" he inquired, abruptly. 

" Why, one— in fact, my lord, the worrt is — the 
sensation of numbness at the pit of the stomach, 
which your lordship mentioned just now." 

«* Pho ! — gone— gone — gone ! A mere nervous sen- 
sation, I apprehend. I am freer from pain just now 
than I have been all along," his face changed a little. 
44 Doctor— rather faint with talking— can I have a 
cordial ? Pierre, get me some brandy !" he added, in 
a feeble voice. The valet looked at me — I nodded 
acquiescence, and he instantly brought the earl a 
wineplassful. 

"Another— another— another," gasned the earl, 
his face suddenly bedewed with a cold perspiration. 
A strange expression flitted for an instant over the 
features; his eyelids drooped; there was a little 
twitching about the mouth — 

"Pierre! Pierre! Pierre! call the countess !" said 
I, hurriedly, loosing the earl's shirt-neck, for I saw 
he was dying. Before the valet returned, however, 
while the muffled tramp of footsteps was heard on 
the stairs, approaching nearer— nearer — nearer— it 

was all over! the haughty Earl of had gone 

where rank and riches availed him nothing 1 — to be 

alone with God! 

• •*••• 

On arriving home that evening, my mind saddened 
with the scene I had left, 1 found my wife Emily 
sitting by the drawing-room Are, alone, and in tears. 
On inquiring the reason of it, she told me that a char- 
woman, who had been that day engaged at our house, 
had been telling Jane — my wife's maid — who, of 
course, communicated it to her mistress, one of the 
most heartrending tales of distress that she had ever 
listened to— that poverty and disease united could 
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inflict on humanity. My sweet wife's voice, erer 
eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did not require 
much exertion to persuade me to resume my walking- 
trim, and go that very evening to the scene of wretch- 
edness she described. The char-woman had gone 
half an hour ago, but left the name and address of the 
family she spoke of j and after learning them, I set 
off. The cold was so fearfully intense, that I was 
obliged to return and get a "comfortable" for my 
neck — and Emily took the opportunity to empty all 
the loose silver in her purse into my hand, saying, 
u You know what to do with it, love !" Blessing her 
benevolent heart, I once more set out on my errand 
of mercy. With some difficulty 1 found out the 
neighbourhood, threading my doubtful way through 
a labyrinth of obscure back-streets, lanes, and alleys, 
till I came to " Peter's Place," where the objects Qf 
my visit resided. I began to be apprehensive for the 
safety of my person and property when I discovered 
the sort of neighbourhood I had got into. 

" Do you know where some people of the name 
of O'Hurdle live?" I inquired of the watchman, who 
was passing, bawling the hour. 

" Yis, I knows two of that 'ere name hereabouts— 
which Hurdle is it, sir 1" inquired the gruff guardian 
of the night. 

" I really don't exactly know — the people 1 want 
are very, very poor." 

u Oh ! oh ! oh ! I'm thinking they're all much of a 
muchness for the matter of that, about here," he 
replied, setting down his lantern, and slapping his 
hands against his sides to keep himself warm. 

u But the people 1 want are very t#— I'm a doc- 
tor." 

" Oh, oh ! you must be meaning 'em 'oose son was 
transported yesterday 1 His name was Tim O'Hurdle, 
sir— though some called him Jimmy — and T was the 
man that catch'd him, sir—I did I It was for a rob- 
bery in this here—" 

Vol. H,— H 
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u Ay, ay — I dare say they are the people I wast 
Where is their house ?" I inquired hastily, somewhat 
disturbed at the latter portion of his intelligence— a 
new and forbidding feature of the case. 

" I'll show 'ee the way, sir," said the watchman, 
walking before me, and holding his lantern close to 
the ground to light my path. He led me to the last 
house of the Place, and through a miserable dilapi- 
dated doorway ; then up two pair of narrow, dirty, 
broken stairs, till we found ourselves at the top of 
the house. He knocked at the door with the end 
of his stick, and called out, "Holloa, missus! Hey! 
Withint there ! You're wanted here !" adding sud- 
denly, in a lower tone, touching his hat, " It's a bitter 
night, sir — a trifle, sir, to keep one's self warm- 
drink your health, sir." I gave him a trifle, motioned 
him away, and took his place at the door. 

"Thank your honour! Mind your watch and 
pockets, sir — that's all," he muttered, and left me. 
I felt very nervous, as the sound of his retreating 
footsteps died away down stairs. I had half a mind 
to follow him. 

"Who's there?" inquired a female voice through 
the door, opened only an inch or two. 

" It's I— a doctor. Is your name O'Hnrdle 1 Is 
any one ill here? I'm come to see you. Betsy Jones, 
a char-woman, told me of you." 

" You're right, sir," replied the same voice, sorrow- 
fully. "Walk in, sir," and the door was opened 
wide enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these 
sketches, are perhaps reposing in the lap of luxury, 
believe me when I tell you, that the scene which I 
shall attempt to set before you, as I encountered it, 
I feel to beggar all my powers of description ; and 
that what you may conceive to be exaggerations are 
infinitely short of the frightful realities of that eve- 
ning. Had I not seen and known for myself, I should 
scarce have believed that such misery existed. 
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u Wait a moment, sir, an' 111 fetch you a light," 
said the woman, in a strong Irish accent ; and I stood 
still outside the door till she returned with a rushlight, 
stuck in a blue bottle. I had time for no more than 
one glimpse at the haggard features and filthy ragged 
appearance of the bearer, with an infant at the breast, 
before a gust of wind, blowing through an unstopped 
broken pane in the window, suddenly extinguished 
the candle, and we were left in a sort of darkness 
visible, the only object I could see being the faint 
glow of expiring embers on the hearth. "Would 
your honour be after standing still a while, or you'll 
be threading on the chilther 1" said the woman; and 
bending down, she endeavoured to relight the candle 
by the embers. The poor creature tried in rain, 
however ; for it seemed there was but an inch or two 
of candle left, and the heat of the embers melted it 
away, and the wick fell out. 

u Oh, murther— there ! What will we do ?" ex- 
claimed the woman; "that's the last bit of candle 
we've in the house, an' it's not a farthing I have to 
buy another!" 

"Come — send and buy another," said I, (riving her 
a shilling, though I was obliged to fed for her 
hand. 

" Oh, thank your honour !" said she ; " an' we'll 
soon be seeing one another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally! 
— Here, ye cratur !" 

" Wen, and what d'ye want with me f" asked a 
sullen voice from another part of the room, while 
there was a rustling of straw. 

" Fait, an* ye must get up wid ye, and go to buy a 
candle. Here's a shillings— " 

" Heigh — and isn't it a loaf o' bread ye should 
rather be after buying, mother 1" growled the same. 
voice. 

"Perhaps the doctor won't mind," stammered the 
mother ; " he won't mind our getting a loaf too." 
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u Oh, no, no ! For God's sake, go directly, and get 
what you like !" said I, touched by the woman's tone 
and manner. 

**Ho, Sal! Get up — ye may buy some bread 
too." 

"Bread! bread! bread !— Where's the shilling F 
•aid the same voice, in quick and eager tones ; and 
the ember-light enabled me barely to distinguish the 
dim outline of a figure rising from the straw on which 
it had been stretched, and which nearly overturned 
me by stumbling against me, on its way towards 
where the mother stood. It was a grown-up girl, 
who, after receiving the shilling, promised to bring 
the candle lighted, lest their own fire should not be 
sufficient, and withdrew, slamming the door violently 
after her, and rattling down stairs with a rapidity 
which showed the interest she felt in her errand. 

«* I'm sorry it's not a seat we have that's fit for 
you, sir," said the woman, approaching towards 
where I was standing; "but if I may make so bold 
as to take your honour's hand, I'll guide you to the 
only one we have — barring the floor — a box by the 
fire, and there ye'll sit perhaps till she comes with a 
light." 

"Any where — any where, my good woman," said 
I ; a but I hope your daughter will return soon, for I 
have not long to be here," and giving her my gloved 
hand, she led me to a deal-box, on which I sat down, 
and she on the floor beside me. I was beginning to 
ask her some questions, when the moaning of a little 
child interrupted me. 

"Hush! hush!-— ye little divil — hush !— ye'll be 
waking your poor daddy ! — hush ! — go to sleep wid 
ye !" said the woman, in an earnest under-tone. 

"Och— och — mammy! — mammy! an' isn't it so 
could ? — I carCt sleep, mammy," replied the tremulous 
voice of a very young child ; and directing my eyes 
to the quarter from which the sound came, I fancied 
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I aaw a poor shivering half-naked little creature, cow- 
ering under the window. 

"Hish ! — lie still wid ye, ye infortunat' little divil 
—■an 5 yell presently get something to eat. — We ha'n't 
none of us tasted a morsel sin' the morning, doctor!" 
The child she spoke to ceased its moanings instantly; 
but I heard the sound of its little teeth chattering* 
and as of its hands rubbing and striking togecher. 
Well it might, poor wretch— for I protest the room 
was nearly as cold as the open air; for, besides the 
want of fire, the bleak wind blew in chilling gusts 
through the broken panes of the window. 

" Why, how many of you are there in this place, 
my good woman ?" said I. 

"Och, murther! murther! murther! an' isn't 

there — barring Sal, that's gone for the candle, and 

Bobby, that's out begging, and Tim, that the ould 

divils at Newgate have sent away to Bottomless* 

yesterday," she continued, bursting into tears ;■— 

"och, an' won't that same be the death o' me, and 

the poor father o' the boy — an' it wasn't sich a sin- 

tence he deserved — but hush! hush!" she continued, 

lowering her tones, " an' it's waking the father o' 

him I'll be, that doesn't—" 

"I understand your husband is ill!" said I. 

"Fait, sir — as ill as the 'smatticks [asthmatics] 

can make him — the Lord pity him ! But he's had a 

blessed hour's sleep, the poor fellow ! though the 

little brat he has in his arms has been making a noise 

—a little divil that it is — it's the youngest, barring 

this one I'm suckling — an' it's not a fortnight it is 

sin' it first looked on its mother !" she continued, 

sobbing, and kissing her baby's hand; "och, och! 

that the little cratur had niver been born !" 

I heard footsteps slowly approaching the room ; 
and presently a few rays of light flickered through 
the chinks and fissures of the door, which was in a 

• Botany Bay. 
H3 
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moment or two pushed open, and " Sal" made her 
appearance, shading the lighted candle in her hand, 
and holding a quartern loaf under her arm. She had 
brought but a wretched rushlight, which she hastily 
stuck into the neck of the bottle, and placed it on a 
shelf over the fireplace ; and then — what a scene was 
visible ! 

The room was a garret, and the sloping ceiling— 
if such it might be called — made it next to impossible 
to move any where in an upright position. The 
mockery of a window had not one entire pane of 
glass in it ; but some of the holes were stopped with 
straw, rags, and brown paper, while one or two were 
not stopped at all ! There was not an article of fur- 
niture in the place ; no, not a bed, chair, or table of 
any kind ; the last remains of it had been seized for 
arrears of rent— -eighteen pence a-week — by the horrid 
harpy, their landlady, who lived on the ground-floor! 
The floor was littered with dirty straw, such as swine 
might scorn — but which formed the only couch of 
this devoted family! The rushlight eclipsed the 
dying glow of the few embers, so that there was not 
even the appearance of a fire ! And this in a garret 
facing the north — on one of the bitterest and bleakest 
nights I ever knew ! My heart sunk within me at 
witnessing such frightful misery and destitution, and 
contrasted it, for an instant, with the aristocratical 
splendour, the exquisite luxuries of my last patient! 
Lazarus and Dives! — The woman with whom I had 
been conversing was a mere bundle of filthy rags — a 
squalid, shivering, starved creature, holding to her 
breast a half-naked infant,— her matted hair hanging 
long and loosely down her back and over her shoul- 
ders ; her daughter " Sal" was in like plight — a sullen, 
ill-favoured slut of about eighteen, who seemed 
ashamed of being seen, and hung her head like a 
guilty one. She had resumed her former station on 
some straw — her bed ! — in the extreme corner of the 
room, where she was squatting, with a little creature 
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cowering close beside her, both munching ravenously 
the bread which had been purchased. The miserable 
father of the family was seated on the floor, with his 
back propped against the opposite side of the fireplace 
to that which I occupied, and held a child clasped 
loosely in his arms, though he had plainly fallen asleep. 
O what a wretched object! a foul, shapeless, brown 
paper cap on his head, and a ragged fustian jacket on 
nis back, which a beggar might have spurned with 
loathing ! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me 
was, that her husband, a bricklayer by trade, had 
been long unable to work, on account of his asthma; 
and that their only means of subsistence were a paltry 
pittance from the parish, her own scanty earnings as 
a washerwoman, which had been interrupted by her 
recent confinement, and charities collected by " Sal," 
and "Bobby, who was then out begging." Their 
oldest son, Tim, a lad of sixteen, had been trans- 
ported for seven years, the day before, for a robbery, 
of which his mother vehemently declared him inno- 
cent ; and this last circumstance had, more than all 
the rest, completely broken the hearts of both his 
father and mother, who had absolutely starved them- 
selves and their children, in order to hoard up enough 
to fee an Old Bailey counsel to plead for their son ! 
The husband had been for some time, I found, an 
out-patient of one of the Infirmaries ; " an' this poor 
little darlint" said she, sobbing bitterly, and hugging 
her infant closer to her, " has got the measles, I'm 
fearing and little Bobby, too, is catching them. — 
Och, murther — raurther ! Oh, Christ, pity us, poor 
innersthatweare! — Oh! what will we do? what will 
^e do ?" and she almost choked herself with stifling 
her sobs, for fear of waking her husband. 

u And what is the matter with the child that your hus- 
band is holding in his arms?" I inquired, pointing to 
it, as it sat in its father's arms, munching a little crust 
of bread, and ever and anon patting its father's fact, 
^claiming, " Da-a-a !— Ab-bab-baV- Ab-bab-ba !" 
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M Och! what ails the craturt Nothing, but that 
it's half-starved and naked — an' isn't that enough— 
an' isn't it kilt ? I wish we all were — every mother's 
son of us !" groaned the miserable woman, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. At that moment a lamenta- 
ble noise was heard on the stairs, as of a lad crying, 
accompanied by the pattering of naked feet. " Och, 
murther!" exclaimed the woman, with an agitated 
air. — " What's ailing with Bobby 1 Is it crying he 
is ?" and starting to the door, she threw it open time 
enough to admit a ragged shivering urchin, about ten 
years old, without shoes or stockings, and having no 
cap, and rags pinned about him, which he was obliged 
to hold up with his right hand, while the other cov 
ered his left cheek. The little wretch, after a mo 
meat's pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gen 
tleinan in the room, proceeded to put three or four 
coppers into his mother's lap, telling her, with painful 
gestures, that a gentleman, whom he had followed a 
few steps in the street, importuning for charity, had 
turned round unexpectedly, and struck him a severe 
blow with a cane over his face and shoulders. 

" Let me look at your face, my poor little fellow," 
said I, drawing him to me; and on removing his 
hand, I saw a long weal all down the left cheek. I 
wish I could forget the look of tearless agony with 
which his mother put her arms round his neck, and 
drawing him to her breast, exclaimed, faintly,— 
" Bobby ! my Bobby !" After a few moments she 
released the boy, pointing to the spot where his sis- 
ters sat still munching their bread. The instant he 
saw what they were doing, he sprung towards them, 
and plucked a large fragment from the loaf, fastening 
on it like a young wolf! 

" Why, they'll finish the loaf before you've tasted 
it, my good woman," said I. 

"Och, the poor things!— Let them— let them!* 
•he replied, wiping away a tear. " I can do without 
it longer than they— the craturs !" 
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* Well, my poor woman," said I, " I hav e n much 
time to spare, as it is growing late. I came here to 
see what I could do for you as a doctor. How many 
•f you are ill!" 

44 Fait, an' isn't it ailing we all of us are ! Ah, 
your honour! — A 'Firmary, without physic or vic- 
tuals!" 

** Well, we must see what can be done for you. 
"What is the matter with your husband, there ?" said 
X, turning towards him. He was still asleep, in spite 
of the tickling and stroking of his child's hands, who, 
at the moment I looked, was trying to push the corner 
of its crust into its father's mouth, chuckling and 
crowing the while, as is the wont of children who 
find a passive subject for their drolleries. 

44 Och, och ! the little villain — the thing," said she, 
impatiently, seeing the child's employment. " Isn't 
it waking him it'll be ?— st— st !" 

44 Let me see him nearer," said I ; " I must wake 
him, and ask him a few questions." 

I moved from my seat towards him. His head 
hong down drowsily. His wife took down the candle 
from the shelf, and held it a little above her husband's 
head, while I came in front of him, and stooped on 
one knee to interrogate him. 

44 Phelim ! love ! noney ! darlint ! — Wake wid ye S 
An* isn't it the doctor that comes to see ye ?" said 
she, nudging him with her knee. He did not stir, 
however. The child, regardless of us, was still 
playing with his passive features. A glimpse of the 
awful truth flashed across my mind. 

44 Let me have the candle a moment, my good' 
woman," said I, rather seriously. 
The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for his 
face and hands were quite cold ; but the position in 
which he sat, together with the scantiness of the 
light, concealed the event. It was fearful to see the 
ghastly pallor of the features, the fixed pupils, the 
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glassy glare downwards, the fallen jaw ! — Was it not 
a subject for a painter ! The living child in the arms 
of its dead father, unconsciously sporting with a 

corpse! 

• • • • • • 

To attempt a description of what ensued would be 
idle and even ridiculous. It is hardly possible even 
to imagine it ! In one word, the neighbours who lived 
on the floor beneath were called in, and did their ut- 
most to console the wretched widow and quiet the 
children. They laid out the corpse decently ; and I 
left them all the silver I had about me, to enable them 
to purchase a few pf the more pressing necessaries. 
I succeeded afterward in gaining two of the children 
admittance into a charity school ; and through my 
wife's interference, the poor widow received the effi- 
cient assistance of an unobtrusive, but most incom- 
parable institution, " The Stranger's Friend Society" 
I was more than once present when those angels 
of mercy— those "true Samaritans" — the "Visiters" 
of the society, as they are called — were engaged on 
this noble errand, and wished that their numbers were 
eountless, and their means inexhaustible. 

Grave Doings. 

Mv gentle reader, — start not at learning that I have 
been, m my time, a resurrectionist. Let not this 
appalling word, this humiliating confession conjure 
up in your fancy a throng of vampire-like images 
and associations, or earn your "physician's" dis- 
missal from your hearts and hearths. It is your own 
groundless fears, my fair trembler ! — your own super- 
stitious prejudices that have driven me, and will drive 
many others of my brethren to such dreadful doings 
as those hereafter detailed. Come, come — let us 
have one word of reason between us on the abstract 
question — and then for my tale. You expect us to 
cure you of disease, and yet deny us the only means 
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of learning how ! Yon would have us bring you the 
ore of skill and experience, yet forbid us to break the 
soil, or sink a shaft 1 Is this text, fair reader? Is this 
reasonable t 

What I am now going to describe was my first and 
last exploit in the way of body-stealing. It was a 
grotesque, if not a ludicrous scene, and occurred 
during the period of my " walking the hospitals," as 
it is called, which occupied the two seasons imme- 
diately after my leaving Cambridge. A young and 
rather interesting female was admitted a patient at 
the hospital I attended ; her case baffled all our skill, 
and her symptoms even defied our nosology. Now 
it seemed an enlargement of the heart — now an ossi- 
fication — now this, that, and the other; and at last 
it was plain we knew nothing at all about the matter 
— no, not even whether her disorder* was organic or 
functional, primary or symptomatic — or whether it 
was really the heart that was at fault. She received 
no benefit at all under the fluctuating schemes of 
treatment we pursued, and at length fell into dying 
circumstances. As soon as her friends were apprized 
of her situation, and had an inkling of our intention 
to open the body, they insisted on removing her im- 
mediately from the hospital, that she might "die at 
home." In vain did Sir and his dressers ex- 
postulate vehemently with them, and represent in 
exaggerated terms the imminent peril attending such 
a step. Her two brothers avowed their apprehension 
of our designs, and were inflexible in exercising their 
right of removing their sister. I used all my rhetoric 
on the occasion— but in vain ; and at last said to the 
young men, "Well, if you are afraid only of our rfw- 
sccting her, we can get hold of her, if we are so dis- 
posed, as easily if she died with you, as with us." 

u Well— we'll troy that, measter," replied the elder, 
while his Herculean fist oscillated somewhat signifi- 
cantly before my eyes. The poor girl was removed 
accordingly to her father's house, which *was at a 
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certain village about five miles from London, and 
survived her arrival scarcely ten minutes ! We soon 
contrived to receive intelligence of the event ; and as 

I and Sir 's two dressers had taken great interest 

in the case throughout, and felt intense curiosity 
about the real nature of the disease, we met together 
and entered into a solemn compact, that come what 
might, we would have her body out of the ground. 
A trusty spy informed us of the time and exact place 

of the girl's burial; and on expressing to Sir 

our determination about the matter, he patted me on 
the back, saying, " Ah, my fine fellow— if you have 
spirit enough — dangerous," &c. &c. Was it not skil- 
fully said ? The baronet further told us he felt him- 
self so curious about the matter, that if fifty pounds 
would be of use to us, they were at our service. It 
needed not this, nor a glance at the eclat with which 
the successful issue of the affair would be attended 
among our fellow-students, to spur our resolves. 
The notable scheme was finally adjusted at my 

rooms in the Borough. M and E— ^— , Sir *s 

dressers, and myself, with an experienced "grab," 
that is to say, a professional resurrectionist — were to 
set off from the Borough about nine o'clock the next 
evening — which would be the third day after the 
burial— in a glass coach, provided with all " appliances 
and means to boot." During the day, however, our 
friend the grab suffered so severely from an over- 
night's excess, as to disappoint us of his invaluable 
assistance. This unexpected contretemps nearly put 
an end to our project; for the few other grabs we 
knew were absent on professional tours I Luckily, 
however, T bethought me of a poor Irish porter— a 
sort of " ne'er-do-weel" hanger-on at the hospital, 
whom I had several times hired to go on errands. 
This man I sent for to my rooms, and in the presence 
of my two coadjutors, persuaded, threatened, and 
bothered into aquiescence, promising him half a 
guinea for his evening's work— and as much whiskey 
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as he could drink prudently. As Mr. Tip— that was the 
name he went by — had some personal acquaintance 
with the sick grab, he succeeded in borrowing his 
chief tools; with which, in a sack large enough to 
contain our expected prize, he repaired to my rooms 
about nine o'clock, while the coach was standing at 
the door. Our Jehu had received a quiet douceur in 
addition to the hire of himself and coach. As soon 
as we had exhibited sundry doses of Irish cordial to 
our friend Tip, under the effects of which he became 
quite " bouncible," and ranted about the feat he was 
to take a prominent part in — and equipped ourselves 
in our worst clothes, and white top-coats, we entered 
the vehicle — four in number — and drove off. The 
weather had been exceedingly capricious all the eve- 
ning — moonlight, rain, thunder and lightning, fitfully 
alternating. The only thing we were anxious about, 
was the darkness, to shield us from all possible ob- 
servation. I must own that in analyzing the feel- 
ings that prompted me to undertake and go through 
wi(h this affair, the mere love of adventure operated 
as powerfully as the wish to benefit the cause of 
anatomical science. A midnight expedition to the 
tombs ! — It took our fancy amazingly ; and then — 

Sir *s cunning hint about the " danger," and our 

"spirit!" 

The garrulous Tip supplied us with amusement all 
the way down— rattle, rattle, rattle, incessantly; but 
as soon as we had arrived at that part of the road 

where we were to stop, and caught sight of 

church, with its hoary steeple gray-glistening in the 
fading moonlight, as though it was standing sentinel 
over the graves around it, one of which we were 
going so rudely to violate, Tip's spirits began to falter 
a little. He said little— and that at intervals. To 
be very candid with the reader, none of us felt over- 
much at our ease. Our expedition began to wear a 
somewhat hair-brained aspect, and to be environed 
with formidable contingencies which we had not 

Vol. II.— I 
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taken sufficiently into our calculations. What, for 
instance, if the two stout fellows, the brothers, should 
be out watching their sister's grave ? They were not 
likely to stand on much ceremony with us. And 

then the manual difficulties! £ was the only 

one of us that had ever assisted at the exhumation of 
a body; and the rest of us were likely to prove but 
bungling workmen. However, we had gone too far 
to think of retreating. We none of us spoke our 
suspicions, but the silence that reigned within the 
coach was significant. In contemplation, however, 
of some such contingency, we had put a bottle of 
brandy in the coach-pocket ; and before we drew op, 
we had all four of us drunk pretty deeply of it At 
length the coach turned down a by-lane to the left, 
which led directly to the churchyard wall ; and after 
moving a few steps down it, in order to shelter our 
vehicle from the observation of highway passengers, 
the coach stopped, and the driver opened the door. 

" Come, Tip," said I, " out with you !" 

"Get out, did ye say, sir? To be sure I will- 
Out! to be sure I will." But there was small show 
of alacrity in his movements as he descended the 
steps ; for while I was speaking, I was interrupted 
by the solemn clangour of the church clock announc- 
ing the hour of midnight. The sounds seemed to 
warn us against what we were going to do. 

" 'Tis a could night, yer honours,*' said Tip, in an 
under-tone, as we successively alighted, and stood 
together, looking up and down*the dark lane, to see 
if any thing was stirring but ourselves. " "lis a could 
night — and— and— and," he stammered. 

"Why, you cowardly old scoundrel," crumbled 

M , "are you frightened already! What's the 

matter, eh? Hoist up the bag on your shoulders 
directly, and lead the way down tUe lane." 

" Ocn, but yer honours— och! by the mother that 
bore me, but 'tis a murtherous cruel thing, I'm think- 
ing, to wake the poor cratur from her last sleep." 
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He said this so querulously, that I began to entertair 
serious apprehensions, after all, of his defection ; sr 
I insisted on his taking a little more brandy, by way 
oFbringing him up to par. It was of no* use, how 
ever. His reluctance increased every moment, an< 
it even dispirited us. I verily believe the turning 
of a straw would have decided us all on jumping intr 
the coach again, and returning home without accom 
plishing our errand. Too many of the students 
however, were apprized of our expedition, for us f 
think of terminating it 8(5 ridiculously ! As it were 
by mutual consent, we stood and paused a few mo 
ments, about half-way down the lane. M— whis 

tied with infinite success and distinctness; E 

remarked to me that he * always thought mat a 
churchyard at midnight was the gloomiest objec* 
imaginable ;" and I talked about business — " soon be 
over" — " shallow grave," &c. &c. "Confound it— 
what if those two brothers of hers should be there?' 

said M , abruptly, making a dead stop, and folding 

his arms on his breast. 

"Powerful fellows, both of them!" muttered 
E — — . We resumed our march — when Tip, our 
advanced guard— a title he earned by anticipating 
our steps about three inches— suddenly stood still, let 
down the bag from his shoulders— elevated both hands 
in a listening attitude, and exclaimed, "Whisht 
whisht! — By my soul — what was that?" We all 
paused in silence, looking palely at one another— but 
could hear nothing except the drowsy flutter of a bat 
wheeling away from us a little overhead. 

" Fait — an' wasn't it somebody spoking on the faT 
side o' the hedge, I heard 1" whispered Tip. 

tt Pho— stuff, you idiot!" I exclaimed, losing my 

temper. " Come, M and E , it's high time 

we had done with all this cowardly nonsense, and if 
we mean really to do any thing, we must make haste. 
*ri8,pa8t twelve — day breaks about four — and it is 
coming on wet, you see." Several large drops of 
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rain pattering heavily among the leaves and branches, 
corroborated my words, by announcing a coming 
shower, and the air was sultry enough to warrant the 
expectation of a thunder-storm. We therefore but- 
toned up our great-coats to the chin, and hurried on 
to the churchyard wall, which ran across the bottom 
of the lane. This wall we had to climb oyer to get 
into the churchyard, and it was not a very high one. 
Here Tip annoyed us again. I told him to lay down 
his bag, mount the wall, and look over into the yard, 
to see whether all was clear before us ; and, as far as 
the light would enable him, to look about for a new- 
made grave. Very reluctantly he complied, and con- 
trived to scramble to the top of the wall. He haj 
hardly time, however, to peer over into the church- 
yard, when a fluttering streak of lightning flashed 
over us, followed in a second or two by a loud burst 
of thunder ! Tip fell in an instant to the ground, like 
a cock-chaffer shaken from an elm-tree, and lay 
crossing himself, and muttering Paternosters. We 
could scarce help laughing at the manner in which 
he tumbled down, simultaneously with the flash of 
lightning. M Now, look ye, gentlemen," said he, still 
squatted on the ground, "do ye mane to give the 
poor cratur Christian burial, when ye*ve done wid 
tier! An* will ye put her back again as ye found 
her 1 'Case, if you wont, blood an' cons — * 

" Now, look ye, Tip," said I, sternly, taking out 
one of a brace of empty pistols I had put into my 
great-coat pocket, and presenting it to his head ; " we 
have hired you on this business for the want of a 
better, you wretched fellow ! and if you give us any 

more of this nonsense, by I'll send a bullet 

through your brain ! Do you hear me, Tip ?" 

" Och, aisy, aisy wid ye ! don't murther me ! Bad 
luck to me, that I ever cam wid ye ! Och, and if iver 
I live to die, won't I see and bury my ould body out 
o' the rache of all the docthers in the world ? If I 
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don't divil burn me ! M We all laughed aloud at Mr. 
Tip's truly Hibernian expostulation. 

** Come, sir, mount ! over with you !" said we, 
helping to push him upwards. " Now, drop this bag 
on the other side," we continued, dying him the sack 
that contained our implements. We all three of us 
then followed, and alighted safely in the churchyard. 
It poured with rain; and to enhance the dreariness 
and horrors of the time and place, flashes of lightning 
followed in quick succession, shedding a transient 
awful glare over the scene, revealing the white tomb- 
stones, the ivy-grown venerable church, and our own 
figures, a shivering group, come on an unhallowed 
errand ! I perfectly well recollect the lively feelings 
of apprehension — the "compunctious visitings of 
remorse" — which the circumstance called forth in 
my own breast, and which I had no doubt were shared 
by my companions. 

As no time, however, was to be lost, I left the group 
for an instant under the wall, to search out the grave. 
The accurate instructions I had received enabled me 
to pitch on the spot with little difficulty ; and I re- 
turned to my companions, who immediately followed 
me to the scene of operations. We had no umbrellas, 
and our great-coats were saturated with wet ; but the 
brandy we had recently taken did us good service, 
by exhilarating our spirits, and especially those of 
Tip. He untied the sack in a twinkling, and shook 
out the hoes and spades, &c ; and taking one of the 
latter himself, he commenced digging with such 
energy, that we had hardly prepared ourselves for 
work before he had cleared away nearly the whole 
of the mound. The rain soon abated, and the light- 
ning ceased for a considerable interval, though ^un- 
der was heard occasionally rumbling sullenly in; the 
distance, as if expressing anger at our unholy doings 
-—at least I felt it so. The pitchy darkness continued, 
«o that we could scarce see one another's figures. 
We worked on in silence, as fast as our spades could 
12 
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be got into the ground; taking it in turns, two by 
two, as the grave would not admit of more. On — 
onr - on we worked, till we had hollowed out about 
three feet of earth. Tip then hastily joined a long 
iron screw, or borer, which he thrust into the ground 
for the purpose of ascertaining the depth at which the 
coffin yet lay from us. To our vexation, we found 
a distance of three feet had yet to be got through. 
"Sure, and by the soul of St. Patrick, but we'll not 
be down by the morning !" said Tip, as he threw 
down the instrument, and resumed his spade. We 
were all discouraged! Oh, how greatly I wished 
myself at home, in my snug little bed in the Borough ! 
Howl cursed the Quixotism that had led me into such 
an undertaking! I had no time, however, for reflec- 
tion, as it was my turn to relieve one of the diggers; 
so into the grave I jumped, and worked away as 
lustily as before. While I was thus engaged, a sud- 
den noise, close to our ears, startled me so, that I 
protest I thought I should drop down dead in the 
grave I was robbing. I and my fellow-digger dropped 
our spades, and all four stood still for a second or 
two, in an ecstasy of fearful apprehension. ' We 
could not see more than a few inches around us, but 
heard the grass trodden by approaching feet ! They 
proved to be those of an ass, that was turned at night 
into the churchyard, and had gone on eating his way 
towards us ; and while we were standing in mute ex- 
pectation of what was to come next, opened on us 
with an astounding hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! 
Even after we had discovered the ludicrous nature of 
the interruption, we were too agitated to laugh ! The 
brute was actually close upon us, and had given 
tongue from under poor Tip's elbow, having ap- 
proached him from behind as he stood leaning on his 
spade. Tip started suddenly backward against the 
animal's head, and fell down. Away sprung the 
jackass, as much confounded as Tip, kicking and 
scampering like a mad creature among the tomb- 
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stones, and hee-hawing incessantly, as if a hundred 
devils had got into it for the purpose of discomfiting 
us. I felt so much fury, and fear lest the noise 
should lead to our discovery, that I could have killed 
the brute, if it had been within my reach ; while Tip 
stammered, in an affrighted whisper — " Och, the baste ! 
Och, the baste! The big black divil of a baste ! The 
murtherous — murthering" — and a great many epi- 
thets of the same sort. We gradually recovered 
from the agitation which this provoking interruption 
nad occasioned ; and Tip, under the promise of two 
bottles of whiskey as soon as we arrived safe at home 
with our prize, renewed his exertions, and dug with 
such energy that we soon cleared away the remain- 
der of the superincumbent earth, and stood upon the 
bare lid of the coffin. The grapplers, with ropes 
attached to them, were then fixed in the sides and 
extremities, and we were in the act of raising the 
coffin, when the sound of a human voice, accompa- 
nied with footsteps, fell on our startled ears. We 
heard both distinctly, and crouched down close over 
the brink of the grave, awaiting in breathless sus- 
pense a corroboration of our fears. After a pause 
of five or six minutes, however, finding that the 
sounds were not renewed, we began to breathe freer, 
persuaded that our ears must have deceived us. 
Once more we resumed our work, succeeded in 
hoisting up the coffin — not without a slip, however, 
which nearly precipitated it down again to the bottom, 
with all four of us upon it — and depositing it on the 
grave-side. Before proceeding to use our screws 
or wrenchers, we once more looked and listened, and 
listened and looked ; but neither seeing nor hearing 
any thing, we set to work, and pried off the lid in a 
twinkling, and a transient glimpse of moonlight dis- 
closed to us the shrouded inmate— all white and 
damp. I removed the face-cloth, and unpinned the 

cap, while M loosed the sleeves from the wrlsMte 

Thus were we engaged, when E— , who had mVi 
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of the feet, ready to lift them out, suddenly let them 
go— gasped — "Oh, my God! there they are!" and 
placed his hand on my arm. He shook like an aspen 
leaf. I looked towards the quarter where his eyes 
were directed, and, sure enough, saw the figure of a 
man— if not two — moving stealthily towards us. 
•* Well, we're discovered, that's clear," I whispered, as 
calmly as I could. " We shall be murdered !" groaned 
1 Lend me one of the pistols you have with 



you," said M— , resolutely. " By 9 I'll have a 

$hot for my life, however !" As for poor Tip, who 
had heard every syllable of this startling colloquy, 
and himself seen the approaching figures, he looked 
at me in silence, the image of blank horror ! I could 
have laughed even then, to see his staring black eyes 
— his little cocked ruby-tinted nose — his chattering 
teeth. "Hush— hush r said I, cocking my pistol, 

while M did the same ; for none but myself knew 

they were unloaded. To add to our consternation, 
the malignant moon withdrew the small scantling of 
light she had been doling out to us, and sunk beneath 
a vast cloud, M black as Erebus," but not before we 
]iad caught a glimpse of two more figures moving 
towards us in an opposite direction. " Surrounded !" 
4wo of us muttered in the same breath. We all rose 
to #ur feet, and stood together, not knowing what to 
do— runable in the darkness to see one another dis- 
tillery. Presently we heard a voice say, u Where 
* are they T where 1 &ur* I saw them ! Oh, there they 
are! Halloa— halloa!" 

That was enough—the signal for our flight. With- 
out an instant's pause, or uttering another syllable, 
off we sprung like small shot from a gun's mouth, all 
of us in different directions, we knew not whither. I 
neard the report of a gun— mercy on me ! and pelted 
away scarce knowing what I was about, dodging 
among the graves,— now coming full-butt against a 
plaguy tombstone, then stumbling on the slippery 
gr«*ss — while some one followed close at my heels 
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panting and puffing, but whether friend or foe I 
knew not. At length I stumbled against a large 
tombstone ; and finding it open at the two ends, crept 
under it, resolved there to abide the issue. At the 
moment of my ensconcing myself, the sound of the 
person's footsteps who had followed me suddenly 
ceased. I heard a splashing sound, then a kicking 
and scrambling, a faint stifled cry of "Ugh— oh— 
dffh !" and all was still. Doubtless it must be one 
of my companions, who had been wounded. What 
could I do, however ! I did not know in what direc- 
tion he lay — the night was pitch-dark — and if I crept 
from my hiding-place, for all I knew, I might be shot 
myself. I shall never forget that hour — no, never! 
There was I, squatting like a toad on the wet grass 
and weeds, not daring to do more than breathe! 
Here was a predicament ! I could not conjecture how 
the affair would terminate. Was I to lie where I was 
till daylight ? What was become of my companions Y 
—While I was turning these thoughts in my mind, 
and wondering that all was so quiet, my ear caught 
the sound of the splashing of water, apparently at 
but a yard or two's distance, mingled with the sounds 
of a half-smothered human voice — "Ugh! ugh! och, 
murther! murther! murther!" — another splash — 
4 and isn't it drowned and kilt I am V 9 

" Whew ! Tip in trouble," thought I, not daring to 
4peak. Yes — it was poor Tip, I afterward found— 
who had followed at my heels, scampering after me 
as fast as fright could drive him, till his career was 
unexpectedly ended by his tumbling — souse — head 
over heels, into a newly opened grave in his path, 
with more than a foot of water in it. There the poor 
fellow remained, after recovering from the first shock 
Jf his fall, not daring to utter a word for some time, 
lest he should be discovered — straddling over the 
water with his toes and elbows stuck into the loose 
soil on each side, to support him. This was his in- 
teresting position, as he subsequently informed met 
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at the time of uttering the sounds which first attracted 
my attention* Though not aware of his situation at 
the time, 1 was almost choked with laughter as he. 
went on with his soliloquy, somewhat in this strain :— 

" Och, Tip, ye ould divil ! Don't it sarve ye right, 
ye fool f Ye villanous ould coffin-robber! Won't 
ye burn for this hereafter, ye sinner! Ulaloo! 
When ye are dead yourself, may ye be treated like 
that poor ciatur— and yourself afive to see it ! Och, 
habbaboo! hubbaboo! Isn't it sure that 111 be 
drowned, an' then it's kilt 111 be !" — a loud splash, 
and a pause for a few moments, as if he was read- 
justing his footing—- M Och, an' I'm catching my dith 
of could ! Fait, an' it's a divil a drop of the two bot- 
tles o' whiskey 111 ever see— Och, och, och !" an- 
other splash — "Och, an' isn't this uncomfortable? 
Och, an' if ever I come out of this — sha'n'tl be dead 
before I do!" 

" Tip— Tip — Tip !" I whispered, in a low tone. 
There was a dead silence. "Tip, Tip, where are 
you ! What's the matter, eh !" — No answer ; but he 
muttered in a low tone to himself—" Where am /, by 
my soul! Isn't it dead, and kilt, and drowned, and 
murthered I am— that's all !" 

"Tip— Tip— Tip!" I repeated, a little louder. 

" Tip, indeed ! Fait, ye may call, bad luck to ye — 
whoever ye are — but its divil a word '11 I be after 
spaking to ye." 

" Tip, you simpleton! It's 1 — Mr. !" 

In an instant there was a sound of jumping and 
■plashing, as if surprise had made him slip from his 
standing again, and he called out, " Whoo ! Whoo ! 

an' is'tyou, sweet Mr. ! What is the matter 

wid ye ? Are ye kilt ! Where are they all ! Have 
they taken ye away, every mother's son of you!" he 
asked eagerly, in a breath. 

"Why, what are you doing, Tip! Where are 
ton!" 

"Fait, an' it's being washed I am, in the feet, and 
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in the queerest tub your honour ever saw !" — A noise 
of scuffling not many yards off silenced us both in an 

instant. Presently 1 distinguished the voice of E , 

calling out, "Help, M !"— my name — "Where 

are you?'* The noise increased, and seemed nearer 
than before. I crept from my lurking-place, and 
aided at Tip's resurrection, and both of us hurried 
towards the spot where the sound came from. By 
the faint moonlight, I could just see the outlines of 
two figures violently struggling and grappling to- 
gether. Before I could come up to them, both fell 
down locked in each other's arms, rolling over each 
other, grasping one another's collars, gasping and 
panting as if in mortal struggle. The moon sud- 
denly emerged, and who do you think, reader, was 
E- — 's antagonist? Why, the person whose ap- 
pearance had discomfited and affrighted us all — our 
oachman. — That worthy individual, alarmed at our 
protracted stay, had, contrary to our injunctions, left 
his coach to come and search after us. ' He it was 
whom we had seen stealing towards us ; his steps— 
his voice had alarmed us, for he could not see us dis- 
tinctly enough to discover whether we were his fare 
or not. He was on the point of whispering my name, 
when we should all have understood one another — 
when lo, we all started off in the manner which has 
been described ; and he himself, not knowing that he 
was the reason of it, had taken to his heels, and fled 
for his life ! He supposed we had fallen into a sort 
of ambuscade. He happened to hide himself behind 
the tombstone next but one to that which sheltered 

E — — . Finding all quiet, he and E , as if by 

mutual consent, were groping from their hiding- 
places, when they unexpectedly fell foul of one an- 
other—each too affrighted to s^eak— and hence the 
scuffle. 

After this satisfactory denouement, we all repaired 
to the grave's mouth, and found the corpse and coffin 
precisely as we had left them. We were not many 
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moments in taking out the body, stripping it, and 
thrusting it into the sack we had brought. We then 
tied the top of the sack, carefully deposited tde 
shroud, &c. in the coffin, rescrewed down the lid- 
fearful, impious mockery! and consigned ii once 
more to its resting-place— Tip scattering a handful 
of earth on the lid, and exclaiming reverently, *• An 4 
may the Lord forgive us for what we have done to 
ye!" The coachman and I then took the body be- 
tween us to the coach, leaving M f and £ , 

and Tip to fill up the grave. 

Our troubles were not yet ended, however. Truly 
it seemed as though Providence was throwing every 
obstacle in our way. Nothing went right! On 
reaching the spot where we had left the coach, behold, 
it lay several yards farther in the lane, tilted into the 
ditch — for the horses, being hungry, and left to them- 
selves, in their anxiety to graze on the verdant bank 
of the hedge, had contrived to overturn the vehicle 
in the ditch — and one of the horses was kicking 
vigorously when we came up— his whole body off the 
ground, and resting on that of his companion. We 
had considerable difficulty in righting the coach, as 
the horses were inclined to be obstreperous. We 
succeeded, however— deposited our unholy spoils 
within, turned the horses' heads towards the high- 
road, and then, after enjoining Jehu to keep his place 
on the box, I went to see how my companions were 
getting on. They had nearly completed their task, 
and told me that " shovelling in was surprisingly 
easier than shovelling out .'" We took great pains to 
leave every thing as neat, and as nearly resembling 
what we found it, as possible, in order that our visit 
might not be suspected. We then carried each our 
own tools, and hurried as fast as possible to onr 
coach, for the dim twilight had already stolen a march 
upon us, devoutly thankful that, after so many inter- 
ruptions, we had succeeded in effecting our object 
It was broad daylight before we reached town— 
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and a wretched coach-company we looked — all wea- 
ried and dirty — Tip especially, who snored in the 
corner as comfortably as if he had been warm in his 
bed. I heartily resolved, with him, on leaving the 
coach, that it should be "the divil's own dear self 
only that should timpt me out agin body-snatching!"* 

\* Tlie Editor of these papers begs to inform all 
those who are so good as to transmit to him, " Sub- 
ject$ for Passages" — to be " worked up in his peculiar 
way" — that they have totally mistaken the character 
of this series of papers, in imagining them to be any 
thing else than wnat they profess to be — the bond 
fide results of the individual?* experience. Neither 
the Editor of these * Passages, 1 " nor their original 
writer, is any M gatherer of other men's stuff." 

* On examining the body, we found that Sir '• suspicions were 

ftilly verified. It was disease of the heart— but of too complicated a 
nature to be made inielhgitrie to general readers. I never heard that the 
girl's friends discovered oar doings ; and for all they know, ahe is now 

mouldering away In churchyard; whereas, in point of Act. her 

bleached skeleton adorns '■ surgery; and a preparation of her heart 

mrifhos 'a museum ! 

Vol. II.— K 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Ruined Merchant. 

It is a common saying, that sorrows never come 
alone— that « it never rains, but it pours f* and it has 
been verified by experience, even from the days of 
that prince of the wretched— the man M whose name 
was Job." Now-a-days, directly a sudden accumu- 
lation of ills befalls a man, he utters some rash excla- 
mation like the one in question, and too often submits 
to the Inflictions of Providence with sullen indif- 
ference—like a brute to a blow— or resorts, possibly, 
to suicide. Podr, stupid, unobserving man, in such 
a case, cannot conceive how it comes to pass that all 
the evils under the sun are showered down upon hi* 
head— at once !' There is no attempt to account for 
it on reasonable grounds — no reference. to probable, 
nay, obvious caujfce, — his own misconduct, possibly, 
or imprudence. In a word, he fancies that the only 
thing they resemble is Efucurus's fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. It is undoubtedly true that people are 
occasionally assailed by misfortunes so numerous, 
sudden, and simultaneous, as is really unaccountable. 
In the majority, however, of what are reputed such 
cases, a ready solution may be found, by any one of 
observation. Take a simple illustration. A pas- 
senger suddenly falls down in a crowded thorough- 
fare; and when down and unable to rise, the one fol- 
lowing stumbles over him — the next, over him, and 
so on — all unable to resist the on-pressing crowd 
behind; and so the first-fallen lies nearly crushed 

* And now behold, O Gertrude, Gertrude— 

When sorrows come, tbey come not single spies, 

But in battalions ! w — 8h akswami . «. 
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and smothered. Now, is not this frequently the ease 
with a man amid the cares and troubles of life 1 One 
solitary disaster— one unexpected- calamity — befalls 
him; the sudden shock stuns him out of his self-pos- 
session ; he is dispirited, confounded, paralyzed — and 
down he falls, in the very throng of all the pressing 
cares and troubles of life, one implicating and 
dragging after it another— till all is uproar and con- 
sternation. Then it is that we hear passionate 
lamentations, and cries of sorrows "never coming 
alone" — of. all this "being against him;" and he 
either stupidly lies still, till he is crushed and trampled 
on, or, it may be, succeeds in scrambling to the first 
temporary resting-place he can espy, when he resigns 
himself to stupified inaction, staring vacantly at the 
throng of mishaps following in the wake of mat one 
which bore him down. Whereas the first thought of ' 
one in such ^situation should surely he, " Let me be 
'up and doing,' and I may yet recover myself." 
M Directly a man determines to ihi*k>" says an 
eminent writer, " he is wellnigh sure of bettering his 
condition." 

It is to the operation of such causes as these, that is 
to be traced,ln a great majority of cases, the necessity 
for medical inteiference. . Within the sphere of my 
own practice, lhave witnessed, in such circumstan- 
ces, the display of heroism and fortitude ennobling 
to human nature ; arid I have also seen instances of 
the most contemptible pusillanimity. I have marked 
a brave spirit succeed in buffeting its way out of its* 
adversities ; and I have seen as brave a one over- 
come by them, and falling vanquished, even with the 
sword of resolution gleaming' io>its grasp; for there 
sr^mmbinations of evil against which no human 
en^fes can make a stand*. Of this I think the 
en9Q% melancholy narrative will afford an illustra- 
tilfe -What its effect on the mind of the reader may 
be, l cannot presume to speculate. Mine it has op- 
pressed to recall the painful scenes with which it 
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abounds, and convinced of the peculiar perils incident 
to rapidly acquired fortune, which too often lifts its 
possessor into an element for which he is totally 
unfitted, and from which he falls exhausted, lower 
far than the sphere he had left ! 

Mr. Dudleigh's career afforded a striking illustra- 
tion of the splendid but fluctuating fortunes of a great 
English merchant — of the magnificent results en- 
sured by persevering industry, economy, prudence, 
and enterprise. Early in life he was cast upon the 
world, to do as he would, or rather could, with 
himself; for his guardian proved a swindler, and 
robbed his deceased friend's child of every penny that 
was left him. On hearing of the disastrous event, 
young Dudleigh instantly ran away from school, in 
his sixteenth year, and entered himself on board a 
vessel trading to the West Indies, as cabin-boy. As 
soon as his relatives, few in number, distant m 
degree, and colder in affection, heard of this step, 
they told him, after a little languid expostulation, 
that as he had made his bed, so he must lie upon it; 
and never came near him again, till he had become 
ten times richer than all of them put together. 

The first three or four years of young Dud- 
leigh's novitiate at sea were years of fearful, but not 
unusual hardship. I have heard him state that he 
was frequently flogged by the captain and mate till 
the blood ran down his back like water; and kicked 
and cuffed about by the common sailors with' infa- 
mous impunity. One cause of all this was obvious, 
his evident superiority over every one on board in 
learning and acquirements. To such an extent did 
his tormentors carry their tyranny, that poor Dud- 
leigh's life became intolerable j^and one evening, on 
leaving the vessel after its arrival in port from the 
West Indies, he ran to a public-house in Wapping, 
called for pen and ink, and wrote a letter to the chief 
owner of the vessel, acquainting him with the cruel 
usage he had suffered, and imploring his inter* 
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ference ; adding, that if that application failed, he was 
determined to drown himself when they next went 
to sea. This letter, which was 6igned " Henry Dud* 
leigh, cabin-boy? astonished' and interested the person 
to whom it was addressed; for it was accurately, and 
even eloquently worded. Young Dudleigh was sent 
for, and after a thorough examination into the nature 
of his pretensions, engaged as a clerk in the counting- 
house of the ship-owners, at a small salary. He 
conducted himself with so much ability and integrity, 
and displayed such a zealous interest in his em- 
ployers' concerns, that in a few years' time he was 
raised to the head of their large establishment, and 
received a salary of 500J. a-year, as their senior and 
confidential clerk. The experience he gained in this 
situation enabled him, on the unexpected bankruptcy 
of his employers, to dispose most successfully of the 
greater proportion of what he had saved in their 
service. He purchased shares in two vessels, which 
made fortunate voyages ; and the result determined 
him henceforth to conduct business on his own 
account, notwithstanding the offer of a most lucrative 
situation similar to his last. In a word, he went on 
conducting his speculations with as much prudence, 
as he undertook them with energy and enterprise. 

The period I am alluding to may be considered as 
the golden age of the shipping interest ; and it will 
occasion surprise to no one acquainted with the com- 
mercial history of those days to hear, that in little . 
jnore than five years* time, Mr. Dudleigh could " write 
himself worth 11 20,000/. He practised a parsimony 
of the most excruciating kind. . Though every one 
on 'Change was familiar.with his name, and cited him 
as one of • the most "rising young men there," he 
n ,ever associated with any one of them but on occa- 
sions of strict business. He was content with the 
humblest fare ; and trudged cheerfully to and from the 
JJJy to his quiet quarters near Hackney, as if he had 
been but a clerk luxuriating on an income of 60/. per 
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aimnm. Matters went on thus prospering with him 
till his thirty-second year/ when he married the 
wealthy widow of a ship-builder. The influence 
which she had in his future fortunes warrants me in 
pausing to describe her. She was about twenty- 
seven- or twenty-eight years old ; of passable person, 
as far as figure went, for her face was rather bloated 
and vulgar; somewhat of a dowdy in dress; insuf- 
ferably vain, and fond of extravagant display; a 
termagant; with little or no intellect. In* fact, she 
was the perfect antipodes of her husband. Mr. Dud 
leigh was an humble, unobtrusive, kind-hearted man, 
always intent on business, beyond which he did not 
pretend to know or care for much. How could such 
a man, it will be asked, marry such a woman ? — Was 
he the Jir$t who has been dazzled and blinded by the 
blaze of a large fortune 1 Such was his case. Be- 
sides, a young widow is somewhat careful of undue 
exposures, which might fright away promising 
suitors. So they made a match of it; and he resus 
citated the expiring business and connexion of his 
predecessor, and conducted it with a skill and energy 
which in a short time opened upon him the flood- 
gates of fortune. Affluence poured in from all 
quarters; and he was every where called by his 
panting, but distanced competitors in the city, the 
"fortunate" Mr. Dudleigh. 

One memorable day, four of his vessels richly 
freighted came, almost together, into port ; and on 
the same day he made one of the most fortunate 
speculations in the funds which had been heard of 
for years; so that he was able to say to his assem- 
bled family, as he drank their healths after dinner, 
that he would not take a quarter of a million for 
what he was worth! And there, surely, he might 
have paused, nay t made his final stand, as the. pos- 
. sessor of such a princely fortune, acquired with 
unsullied honour to himself, and, latterly, spent in 
warrantable splendour and hospitality. But no: 
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as is and ever will be the case, the more he had the 
more he would have* Not tomention the incessant 
baiting of his ambitious wife, the dazzling capa- 
bilities of indefinite increase to his wealth proved 
irresistible. What might not be done by a man of 
Mr. Dudleigh's celebrity, with a floating capital of 
some hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and as 
much credit as he chose to accept of? The regular 
course of his shipping business brought him in con- 
stantly magnificent returns, and he began to' sigh 
after other collateral sources of money-making ; for 
why should nearly one-half of his vast means lie 
unproductive! He had not long to look about, 
after it once became known that he was ready t'p 
employ his floating capital in profitable speculations. 
The brokers, for instance, came about him, and he 
leagued with them. By-and-by the world heard of 
a monopoly of nutmegs. There was not a score to 
be had anywhere in London, but at a most exorbitant 
price — for the fact was, that Mr. Dudleigh had laid 
his hands on them all, and by so doing cleared a very 
large sum. Presently he would play similar pranks 
with otto of roses; and as soon as he had quadrupled 
the cost of that fashionable article, he would let 
loose his stores on the gaping market — by which he 
gained as large a profit as he had made with the nut- 
megs. Commercial people will easily see how he 
did this. The brokers, who wished to effect the mo- 
nopoly, would apply to him for the use of his capital, 
and give him an ample indemnity against whatever 
loss might be the fate of the speculation; and, on 
its proving successful, awarded him a very large 
proportion of the profits. This is the scheme by 
which many splendid fortunes have been raised, with 
a rapidity which has .astonished their gainers as 
much as any one else ! Then, again, he negotiated 
bills pn a large scale, and at tremendous discounts ; 
and, in a word, by these and similar means, amassed, 
iii a few years, the enormous sum of half a million 
of money! 
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It is easy to guess at the concomitants of such a 
fortune as this. At the instigation of his wife — for 
he himself retained all his old unobtrusive and per- 
sonally economical habits— lie supported two splendid 
establishments— the one at the " West End" of the 
town, and the other near Richmond. • His wife — for 
Mr. Dudleigh himself seemed more like the hired 
steward of his fortune than its possessor — was soon 
surrounded by swarms of those titled bloodsuckers 
that batten on bloated opulence which has been 
floated into the sea of fashion. Mrs. Dndleigh's 
dinners, suppers, routes, soir&s, fetes champetrcs, 
flashed astonishment on the town, through the 
columns of the obsequious prints. Miss Dudleigh.. 
an elegant and really amiable girl, about seventeen, 
was beginning to get talked of as a fashionable 
beautyiand, report said, had refused her coronets by 
dozens! While "young Harry Dudleigh" far out- 
topped the astonished Oxonians, by spending about 
halt as much again as his noble allowance. Poor 
Mr. Dudleigh frequently looked on all this with fear 
and astonishment, and, when in the city, would shrug 
his shoulders, and speak of the " dreadful doings at 
the West !" I say, when in the city,— for as soon as 
he travelled westward, when he entered the sphere 
of his wife's influence, his energies were benumbed 
and paralyzed. He had too long quietly succumbed 
to her authority to call it in question. now, and there- 
fore he submitted to the splendid appearance he was 
compelled to support. He often said, however, that 
"he could not understand what Mrs. Dudleigh was 
at ;" but beyond such a hint he never presumed. He 
was seldom or never to be seen amid the throng .and 
crush of company that crowded his house evening 
after evening. The first arrival of his wife's guests 
was his usual signal for seizing his hat and stick, drop- 
ping quietly from home, and betaking himself either 
to some sedate city friend, or to his country-house, 
where he now took a kind of morbid pleasure in 
ascertaining that his gains were safe, and planning 
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greater, to make up if possible, he would say, *« for 
Mrs. Dudleigh's awful extravagance." He did this 
so constantly, that Mrs. Dudleigh began at last to 
expect and calculate on his absence, as a matter of 
course, whenever she gave a party ; and her good- 
natured, accommodating husband too easily ac- 
quiesced, .on the ground, as his wife took care to give 
out, of his health's not bearing' late hours and com- 
pany. • Though an economical; and even parsimo- 
nious man in his habits, Mr. Dudleigh had as warm 
and kind a heart as ever glowed in the breast of 
man. I have heard many accounts of his systematic 
benevolence, which he chiefly Carried into effect at 
the periods of temporary relegation to (He city, 
above spoken of. Every Saturday evening, for 
instance, hie had a sort of levee numerously attended 
by merchants' clerks and. commencing tradesmen, 
all of whom he assisted most liberally with both 
"cash and counsel," as he good-humouredly called 
it. Many a one of them owes his establishment in 
life to Mr. Dudleigh, who never lost sight of any 
deserving object he had once served. 

A far -different creature Mrs. Dudleigh! The 
longer she lived, the more she had her way, the more 
frivolous and heartless did she become — the more 
despotic was the sway she exercised over her 
husband. Whenever he presumed to " lecture her," 
as she called it, she would stop his mouth* with refer- 
ring to the fortune she had brought him, and ask him 
triumphantly, M what he could have done without her 
cash and connexions !" Such being the fact, it was 
past all controversy that she ought to be allowed 
"to have herding-; now they could so easily aflbrd 
it!" The sums she spent on her own and her 
daughter's dress were absolutely incredible, and 
almost petrified her poor husband when the bills were 
brought to him. Both in the articles of dress and 
party-giving, Mrs. Dudleigh was actuated by a spirit 
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of frantic rivalry with her competitors; and what 
she wanted in elegance and refinement, she sought to 
compensate for in extravagance and ostentation. 
It was to no purpose that hertrembling husband, with 
tears in his eyes, suggested to her recollection the old 
saying, " that fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them ;" and that, if she gave magnificent dinners and 
suppers, of course great people would come and eat 
them for her ; but would they thank her ? Her con- 
stant answer was, that they " ought to support their 
station in society" — that "the world would not 
believe them rich, unless they showed it that they 
were," &c. Ac. Then, again, she had a strong plea 
for her enormous expenditure in the " bringing out of 
Miss Dudleigh," in the arrayment. of whom panting 
milliners " toiled in vain." In order to bring about 
tins latter object, she induced, but with great dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Dudleigh to give his bankers orders to 
accredit her separate checks ; and so prudently did 
she avail herself of this privilege for months that she^ 
completely threw Mr. Dudleigh off his guard, and he \ 
allowed a very large balance to lie in his bankers' 
hands, subject to the unrestricted drafts of his wife. 
Did the reader never happen to see in society that 
horrid harpy, an old dowager, whose niggard jointure 
drives her to cards? Evening after evening did 
several of these old creatures squat, toad-like, round 
Mrs. Budleigh's card-table, and succeeded at last in 
inspiring her with such aphrensy for "play," as the 
most ample fortune must melt away under, mom 
rapidly than snow beneath sunbeams. The infa- 
tuated woman became notoriously the first to seek, 
and last to leave the fatal card-table ; and the reputed 
readiness with winch she " bled" at last brought her 
the honour of an old countess, who condescended 
to win from her, at two sittings, very nearly 5000JL 
It is not now difficult to account for the anxiety Mrs. 
Dudleigh manifested to banish her husband from her 
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parties. She had many ways of satisfactorily 
accounting for her frequent drafts oh his bankers. 
Miss Dudleigh had made a conquest of a young peer, 
who, as soon as he had accurately ascertained the 
reality"©* her vast expectations, fell deeply in love 
with her! The young lady herself had too much 
good sense to give him spontaneous credit for disin- 
terested affection ; but .she was so dunned on tbe 
subject by her foolish mother, so petted and flattered 
by the noble but impoverished family that sought 
her connexion, and the young nobleman, himself a 
handsome man, so ardent and persevering in his 
courtship, that at last her heart yielded, and she 
passed in society as the " envied object" of his affec- 
tions ! The notion of intermingling their blood with 
nobility so dazzled the vain imagination of Mrs. 
Dudleigh, that it gave her eloquence enough to suc- 
ceed, at last, in stirring the phlegmatic temperament 
of her husband. " Have a nobleman for my son-in- 
law!" thought the merchant, morning, noon, and 
night; at the' East and at the West end — in town 
and country ! What would the city people say to 
that? He had a spice of ambition in his composition 
beyond what could be contented with the achieval of 
mere city eminence. He was tiring of it ; — he had 
long been a kind of king on 'Change, and, as it were, 
carried the stocks in his pockets. He had long 
thoughftj&at it was " possible to choke a dog with 
puddin&£ahd he was growing heartily wearied of the * 
turtle afla^enison eastward of Temple-Bar, which 
he was compelled to eat at the public dinners of 
the great companies, and elsewhere, when his own 
tastes would have led him, in every case, to pitch 
upon " port, beef-steaks, and the papers," as fare fit 
, 4qx a king ! The dazzling topic, therefore, in which 
his wife held forth with unwearied eloquence, was 
beginning to produce conviction in his mind ; and 
though he himself eschewed his wife's kind of life, 
and refused to share in it, he did not lend a very 
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unwilling ear *o representations of the necessity for 
an even increased rate of expenditure, to enable 
Miss Dndleigh to eclipse her. gay competitors, and 
appear a worthy prize in the eyes of her noble suitor. 
Aware of the magnitude of the proposed object, he 
could not but assent to Mrs. Dudleigh's opinion, that 
extraordinary means must be made use of; and was 
at last persuaded into placing nearly 20,000/. in his 
new banker's hands, subject, as before, to Mrs. Dud- 
leigh's drafts, which she promised him should be as 
seldom and as moderate as she could possibly con- 
trive to meet necessary expenses with. His many 
and heavy expenses, together with the great sacrifice 
in prospect, when the time of his daughter's mar- 
riage should arrive, supplied him with new incentives 
to enter into commercial speculations. He tried 
several new schemes, threw all the capital he could 
command into new and even more productive 
quarters, and calculated on making vast accessions 
of fortune at the end of the year. 

About a fortnight after Mr. Dudleigh had informed 
Mrs. Dudleigh of the new lodgment he had made at 
his banker's, she gave a very large evening-party at 
her house, in Square. She had been very suc- 
cessful in her guests on the occasion, having engaged 
the attendance of my Lords This, and my Ladies 
That, innumerable. Even the high and haughty 
Duke of had deigned to look in for a few mo- 
ments, on his way to a party at Carlton House, for 
the purpose of sneering at the " splendid* cit," and 
extracting topics of laughter for his rOyal host. The 

whole of Square and one or two.of the adjoining 

streets were absolutely choked with carriages — the 
carriages of her guests ! When you entered her 
magnificent apartments, and had made your way 
through the soft crush and flutter of aristocracy, you 
might see the lady of the house throbbing and 
panting with excitement — a perfect blaze. of jew- 
elry — flanked by her kind friends, old Lady — -, 
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and the well-known Miss , engaged, as usual, at 

unlimited loo. The good-humour with which Mrs. 
Dudleigh lost was declared to be " quite charming" — 
" deserving of better fortune, ;" and, inflamed by the 
cozened compliments they forced upon her, she was 
just uttering some sneering and insolent allusion to 

" that odious city? while old Lady 's withered 

talons were extended to clutch her winnings, when 
there was perceived a sudden stir about the chief 
door— then a general hush— and in a moment or two, 
a gentleman, in dusty and disordered dress, with his 
hat on, rushed, through the astonished crowd, and 
made his way towards the card-table at which Mrs. 
Dudleigh was seated, ^and stood confronting her, 
extending towards her his right hand, in which was 
a thin slip of paper. It was Mr. Dudleigh ! " There 
— there, madam," he gasped, in a hoarse voicey — 
44 there, woman ! — what have vou done 1 — Ruined — 
ruined me, madam, you've ruined me ! My credit is 
destroyed for ever ! — my name is tainted ! — Here's 
the first dishonoured bill that ever bore Henry Dud- 
leigh's name upon it !— Yes, madam, it is you who 
have done it," he continued, with Vehement tone and 
gesture, utterly regardless of the breathless throng 
around him, and continuing to extend towards her 
the protested bill of exchange. 

** My dear! — : my dear — my — my— my dear Mr* 
Dudleigh," stammered his wife, without rising from 
her chair, 4 * what is the matter, love 1" 

u Matter, madam ? — why, by *— !— that you've 
ruined me— that's all!— Where's the 20,000/. I 
placed in Messrs 's hands a few,days ago?— 
Where— where is it, Mrs. Dudleigh 1" he continued, 
almost shouting, and advancing nearer to her, with 
his fist clenched. 

"Henry! dear Henry! — mercy, mercy!" mur- 
mured his wife faintly. 

"Henry, indeed! Mercy? — Silence* madam ! How 
dare you deny me an answer ? How dare you swindle 
. Vol. II.— L 
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me out of my fortune in this way!" he continued 
fiercely, wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
"Here's my bill for 4000/., made payable at Messrs. 
— , my new bankers; and when it was presented 

this morning, madam, by , the reply was ' no 

effects!' — and my bill has been dishonoured! — 
Wretch! what haye you done with my money? 
Where's it all gone t- 1 — I'm the town's talk about this 
— — bill! — There'll be a run upon me! — I know 
there will — ay, this- is the waymy hard-earned wealth 
is squandered, you vile, you unprincipled spend- 
thrift!" he continued, turning round and pointing to 
the astonished guests, none of whom had uttered a 
syllable. The music had ceased — the dancers left 
their places — the card-tables were deserted; in a 
word, all was blank consternation. The fact was, 

that old Lady , who was that moment seated, 

trembling like an aspen-leaf, at Mrs. Dudleigh's 
right-hand side, had won from her, during the last 
month, a series of sums amounting to little short of 
9000/., which Mrs. Dudleigh had paid the. day before 
by a heck on he/ banker; and that very morning 
she had drawn out 4000/. odd, to pay her coach- 
maker's, confectioner's, and milliner's bills, and 
supply herself with cash for the evening's spoliation. 
The remaining 7000/. had been drawn out during 
the preceding fortnight to pay her various clamorous 
creditors,* and keep her in readiness for the gaming- 
table. Mr. Dudleigh, on hearing of the dishonour 
of his bill — the news of which was brought him by 
a clerk, for he was staying at a friend's house in the 
country— came up instantly to town, paid the bill, 
and then hurried, half beside himself, to his house in 

Square. It is not at all wonderful, that though 

Mr. Dudleigh's name was well known as an emi- 
nent and responsible mercantile man, his bankers, 
with whom he had but recently opened an ac- 
count, should decline paying his bill, after so large 
a sum as 20,000/. had been drawn out of their 
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bands by Mrs. Dudleigh. It looked suspicious 
enough, truly ! 

" Mrs. Dudleigh ! where— wmtas is my 20,000/. ?" 
he shouted, almost at the top of his voice; but Mrs. 
Dudleigh heard him not; for she had fallen fainting 

into the arms of Lady . Numbers rushed 

forward to hef assistance. - The confusion and agita- 
tion that ensued it would be impossible to describe ; 
and, in the midst of it, Mr. Dudleigh strode at a 
furious pace out of the room, and left the house. 
For the next three or four days he behaved like a 
madman. His apprehensions magnified the tem- 
porary and very trifling injury his credit had sus- 
tained, till he fancied himself on the eve of becoming 
bankrupt. And, indeed, where is the merchant of 
any eminence whom such a circumstance as the 
dishonour of a bill for 4000/. (however afterward 
accounted for) would not exasperate ! For several 
days Mr. Dudileigh would not go near — — Square, 
and did not once inquire after Mrs. Dudleigh. My 
professional services were put into requisition on her 
behalf. Rage, shame, and agony at the thought of 
the disgraceful exposure she haa met with in the 
eyes of all her assembled guests, of those respecting 
whose opinions she was most exquisitely sensitive, 
had nearly driven her distracted. She continued so 
ill for about a week, and exhibited such frequent 
glimpses of delirium, that 1 w*s compelled to resort 
to very active treatment to avert a brain fever. 
More than once I heard her utter the words, or 
something like them, — "be revenged on him yet!" 
but whether or not she was at the time sensible of 
the import of what she said, I did not know. . 

The incident above recorded — which I had- from 
the lips of Mr. Dudleigh himself, as well as from 
others — made a good deal of noise in what are called 
"the fashionable circles," and was obscurely hinted 
at in one of the daily papers. I was much amused 
at hearing, in the various circles I visited, the con- 
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flicting and exaggerated accounts of it. One old 
lady told me she " had it on the best authority, that 
Mr. Dudleigh actually struck his wife, and wrenched 
her purse out of her hand !" 1 recommended Mrs. 
Dudleigh to withdraw for a few weeks to a watering- 
place, and she followed my advice ; taking with her 
Miss Dudleigh, whose health and spirits had suffered 
materially through the event which has been men- 
tioned. Poor girl ! ' she was of a very different 
mould from her mother, and suffered acutely, though 
silently, at witnessing the utter contempt in which 
she was held by the very people she made such pro- 
digious efforts to court and conciliate. Can any situa- 
tion be conceived more painful 1 Her few and gentle 
remonstrances, however, met invariably with a harsh 
and cruel reception ; and at last she was compelled 
to hold her peace, and bewail in mortified silence her 
mother's obtuseness. 

They continued at • about a month; and on 

their return to town, found the affair quite " blown 
over;" and soon afterward, through the mediation 
of mutual friends, the angry couple were reconciled 
to each other. For twelve long months Mrs. Dud- 
leigh led a comparatively quiet and secluded life, 
abstaining, with but a poor grace it is true, from 
company and cards — from the latter compulsorily; 
for no one chose to sit down at play with her who 
had witnessed or heard of the event which had taken 
place last season. In short, every thing seemed 
going on well with our merchant and his family. 
It was fixed that his daughter was to become Lady 
, as soon as young Lord should have re- 
turned from the Continent ; and a dazzling dowry 
was spoken of as hers on the day of her marriage, 
Pleased with his wife's good behaviour, Mr. Dud- 
leigh's confidence and good-nature revived, and he 
held the reins with a rapidly slackening grasp. In 
proportion as he allowed her funds, her scared 
" friends" flocked again around her ; and by-and-by 
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she was seen flouncing about in fashion as heretofore, 
with small "let or hindrance" from hei husband. 
The world — the sagacious world called Mr. Dudleigh 
a happy man; and the city swelled at the mention 
of his name and doings. The mercantile world laid 
its highest honours at his feet. The mayoralty — a 
bank — an East Indian directorship a seat for the 
city in parliament-^-all glittered within his grasp; 
but he Would not stretch forth his hand. He was 
content, he would say, to be " plain Henry Dudleigh, 
whose word was as good as his bond" — a leading 
man on 'Change— and, above all, " who could look 
every one full in the face with whom he had ever 
had to do.*' He was indeed a worthy man-^-a rich 
and racy specimen of one of those glories. of our 
nation — a true English merchant. The proudest 
moments of his life were those when an accom- 
panying friend could estimate his consequence by 
witnessing the mandarin movements that every 
where met him — the obsequious obeisances of even 
his closestTivata — as he hurried to and fro about the 
central regions of 'Change, his hands stuck into the 
worn pockets of his plain snuff-coloured coatr The 
merest glance at Mr. Dudleigh — his hurried, fidgety, 
anxious gestures — the keen, cautious expression of 
his glittering gray eyes — his mouth screwed up like 
a shut purse — all, all told of the " man of a million." 
There was, in a manner, a " plum" in every tread of 
his foot, in every twinkle of his eye. He could 
never be said to breathe freely — really to liv*— but 
in his congenial atmosphere — his native element — 
the city! 

Once every year he gave a capital dinner, at a 
tavern, to all his agents, clerks, and people in any 
way connected with him in business ; and none but 
himself knew the quiet ecstasy with which he took 
ms seat at the head of them all, joined in their timid 
jokes, echoed their modest laughter, made speeches, 
and was bespeechified in turn i How he sat while 
L2 
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great things were saying of him, on the occasion of 
his health's being drunk ! On one of these occa- 
sions hie health had been proposed by his sleek head- 
clerk, in a most neat and appropriate speech, and 
drunk with uproarious enthusiasm; and good Mr. 
Dudleigh was on his legs, energetically making his 
annual avowal that " that was the proudest moment 
of his life," when one of the waiters came and inter- 
rupted him, by saying that a gentleman was without, 
waiting to speak to him on most important business. 
Mr. Dudleigh hurriedly whispered that he would 
attend to the stranger in a few minutes, and the 
waiter withdrew ; but returned in a second or two, 
and put a card into his hand. Mr. Dudleigh was 
electrified at the name it bore — that of the great 
loan contractor — the city Crcssus, whose wealth was 
reported to be incalculable ! He hastily called on 
some one to supply his place; and had hardly 

gassed the door before he was hastily shaken by the 
ands by — «— , who told him at once that he had 
called to propose to Mr. Dudleigh to take part with 
him in negotiating a very large loan on account of 
the — government ! After a flurried pause, Mr. 
Dudleigh, scarce knowing what he was saying, 
assented. In a day or two the transaction was duly 
blazoned in the leading papers of the day ; and every 
ohe in the city spoke of him as one likely to double 
or even treble his already ample fortune. Again he 
was praised— again censured — again envied ! It 
was considered advisable that he should repair to the 
Continent, during the course of the negotiation, in 
order that he might personally superintend some 
important collateral transactions ; and when there, 
he was most unexpectedly detained nearly two 
months. Alas ! that he ever left England ! During 
his absence, his infatuated wife betook herself— 
"like the dog to his vomit, like a sow to her wal- 
lowing in the mire" — to her former ruinous courses 
of extravagance and dissipation, but on a fearfully 
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larger scale. Her house was more like an hotel than 
a private dwelling; and blazed away, night after 
night, with light and company, till the whole neigh- 
bourhood complained of the incessant uproar occa- 
sioned by the mere arrival and departure of her 
guests. To her other dreadful besetments Mrs. 
Dudleigh now added the odious and vulgar vice of—* 
intoxication ! She complained of the deficiency of 
her animal spirits ; and said she took liquor as a 
medicine! She required stimulus and excitement, 
she said, to sustain her mind, under the perpetual run 
of ill luck she had at cards ! It was in vain that 
her poor daughter remonstrated, and almost cried 
herself into fits, on seeing her mother return home 
frequently in the dull stupor of absolute intoxi- 
cation ! — "Mother, mother, my heart is breaking !" 
said she one evening. 

"So — so is mine," hiccoughed her parent; "do 
get me the decanter!" 

Young Harry Dudleigh trod emulously in the 
footsteps of his mother ; and ran riot to an. extent 
that was before unknown to Oxford ! — The sons of 
very few of the highest nobility had handsomer 
allowances than he; yet was he constantly over 
head and ears in debt. He was a backer of the ring 
ruffians; a great man at cock and dog fights; a 
racer: in short, a blackguard of the first water. 
During the recess, he had come up to town, and 
taken up his quarters, not at his father's house, but 
at one of the distant hotels, where he might pursue 
bis profligate courses without fear of interruption. 
He had repeatedly bullied his mother out of large 
■urns of money- to supply his infamous extrava- 
gances ; and at length became so insolent and ex- 
orbitant in his demands, that they quarrelled. One 
evening, about nine o'clock, Mrs. and Miss Dudleigh 
happened to be sitting in the drawing-room, alone — 
and the latter was pale with the agitation consequent 
on some recent quarrel with her mother; for the 
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poor girl had been passionately reproaching bear 
mother for her increasing attachment to liquor, 
under the influence of which she evidently was at 
that moment. Suddenly a voice was heard in the 
hall, and on the stairs, singing, or rather bawling, 
snatches of some comic song or other ; the drawing- 
room door was presently pushed open, and young 
Dudleigh, more than half intoxicated, made his ap- 
pearance, in a slovenly evening dress. 

44 Madame ma m£re!" said he, staggering to- 
wards the sofa where his mother and sister were 
sitting, "I— I must be supplied— I must, mother!" 
—he niccoughed, stretching towards her his right 
hand, and tapping the palm of it significantly with 
his left fingers. 

" Pho — nonsense '.—off to — to bed, young scape- 
grace J" replied his mother, drowsily— for the stupor 
of wine lay heavily on her. 

"'Tis useless, madam — quite, I assure youU— 

money — moneys-money I must and will have !* said 

her son, striving to steady himself against a chair. > 

"Why, Harry, dearl — w here's the fifty pounds J 

gave you a check for only a day or two ago 1" 

" Gone! gone ! the way of all money, madam — as 
you know pretty well ! I — I mutt have 300/. by to- 
morrow—" y 

"Three hundred pound*, Henry!" exclaimed his 
mother, angrily. 

"Yes, ma'am! Sir Charles won't be put off any 
longer, he says. Has my— my word— * good as my 
bond', as the' old governor says !— Mother," he con- 
tinued in a louder tone, flinging his hat violently on 
the floor, " I must and will have money !" 

"Henry— it's disgraceful — infamous — most infa- 
mous!" exclaimed Miss Dudleigh, with a shocked 
air; and raising her handkerchief to her eyes, she 
rose from the sofa, and walked hurriedly to the 
Opposite end of the room, and sat down in tears. 
Poor girl! what a mother! what a brother! — The 
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young man took the place she had occupied by her 
mother's side, and in a wheedling, coaxing way, 
threw his arm round Mrs. Dudleigh, hiccoughing, 
" Mother, give me a check ! do, please ! — 'tis the last 
time 111. ask yon — for a twelvemonth to come !— and 
1 owe 500/. that must be paid in a day or two !" 

tt How can I, Harry?— dear Harry— don't be un- 
reasonable ! recollect I'm a kind mother to you," 
kissing him, ** and don't distress me ; for I owe three 
or four times as much myself, and cannot pay it." 

" Eh ! — eh !— cannot pay it 1— stuff, ma'am !— why 
— is the bank run dry 1" he continued, with an appre- 
hensive stare. 

"Yes, love — long ago!" replied his mother, with 
a sigh. 

"Whoo — whoo!" he exclaimed; and rising, he 
walked,! or rather staggered a few steps to and fro, 
as if attempting to collect his faculties — and think ! 
"Ah— ha, ha! — eureka, ma'am!" he exclaimed 
suddenly, after a pause, snapping his fingers ; " I've 
got it — I have ! — the plate, mother, — the plate ! — 
nem ! raising the wind — you understand me ?" 

"Oh! shocking, shocking!" sobbed Miss Dud- 
leigh, hurrying towards them, wringing her hands 
bitterly ; " oh mother ! oh Henry, Henry ! would you 
nan my pooT father, and break his heart ?" 

"Ah, the plate, mother! — the plate!" he con- 
tinued, addressing his mother; then turning to his 
sister, "away, you little puss— puss! — what do you 
understand about business, eh?" and he attempted 
to kiss her; but she thrust him away with indig- 
nation and horror in her gestures. 
* Come, mother !— will it do ?— a lucky thought ! 

«e plate I — Mr. is a rare hand at this kind of 

thing! — a .thousand or two would set you and me to 
rights in a twinkling! — come, what say you?" 

" Impossible, Harry !" replied his mother, turning 
pale; "'tis quite — 'tis — His out of the question !" 
"Pho! no such thing!— It must be done!— why 
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cannot it, ma'am?" inquired the young man 
neatly. 

"Why, because— if you mu$t know, sirrah *— 
because it is already pawned I 11 -— replied his mother, 
in a loud voice, shaking her hand at him with pas- 
sion. Their attention was attracted at that moment 
towards the door, which had been standing ajar — for 
there was the sound of some one suddenly fallen 
down* After an instant's pause, they all three 
walked to the door, and stood gazing horrorstruck at 
the prostrate figure of Mr. Dudlbigh ! 

He had been standing unperceived in the doorway 
— having entered the house only a moment or two 
after his son— during the whole of the disgraceful 
scene just described, almost petrified with grief, 
amazement, and horror — till he could bear it no 
longer, and fell down in an apoplectic fit. He bad but 
that evening returned from abroad, exhausted with 
physical fatigue, and dispirited in mind: for while 
abroad, he had made a most disastrous move in the 
foreign funds, by which he lost upwards of sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds; and his negotiation 
scheme also turned out very unfortunately, and left 
him minus nearly as much more. He had hurried 
home, half-dead with vexation arid anxiety, to make 
instant arrangements for meeting the most pressing 
of his pecuniary engagements in England* appre- 
hensive, from the gloomy tenor of his agent's letters 
to him while abroad, that his affairs were falling into 
confusion. Oh! what a heart-breaking scene had 
he to encounter— instead of the comforts and wel- 
come of home ! 

This incident brought me again into contact with 
this devoted family; for I was summoned by the 
distracted daughter to her father's bedside, which 1 
found surrounded by his wife and children. The 
shoe! v of his presence had completely sobered both 
mother and son, who hung horrorstricken over him, 
on each aide of the bed, endeavouring in vain to 
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recall him to sensibility. I had scarce entered 
the room before Mrs. Dudleigh was carried away 
swooning in the arms of a servant. Mr. Dudleigh 
was in a fit of apoplexy. He lay in a state of pro- 
found stupor 1 — breathing stentoriously — more like 
snorting. I had him raised into nearly an upright 
position, and immediately bled him largely from the 
jugular vein. While the blood was flowing, my 
attention was arrested by the appearance of young 
Dudleigh; who was kneeling down by the bed- 
side, his hands clasped convulsively together, and 
his swollen blood-shot eyes fixed on his father. 
"Father! father! father!" were the only words he 
uttered, and these fell quivering from his lips uncon- 
sciously. Miss Dudleigh, who had stood leaning 
against the bedpost in stupified silence, and pale as a 
statue; was at length too faint to continue any longer 
in an upright posture, and was led out of the room. 
Here was misery! Here was remorse ! 
I continued with my patient more than an hour, 
and was gratified at finding that there was every 
appearance of the attack proving a mild and man- 
ageable onei I prescribed suitable remedies, and 
lefty— enjoining yourig Dudleigh not to quit his father 
for a moment, but to watch every breath he drew. 
He hardly seemed to hear me, and gazed in my face 
vacantly while I addressed him. I shook him gently, 
and repeated my injunctions ; but all he could reply 
was, « Oh — doctor— we have killed him !" 

Before leaving the house I repaired to the cham- 
ber where Mrs. Dudleigh lay, just recovering frdm 
strong hysterics. I was filled with astonishment, on 
reflecting upon the whole scene of that evening; 
and, in particular, on the appearance and remorseful 
expressions of young Dudleigh. What could have 
happened t — A day or two afterward, Miss Dud- 
leigh, with shame and reluctance, communicated to 
me the chief facts above stated. Her own health 
and spirits were manifestly suffering from the dis- 
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tressing scenes she had to endure. She told' me, 
with energy, that she could sink into the earth, on 
reflecting that she was the daughter of such a mother, 
the sister of such a brother ! 

[The Diary passes hastily oyer a fortnight— saying 
merely that Mr. Dudleigh recovered more rapidly 
than could have been expected — and proceeds :] 

Monday, June, 18—. While I was sitting beside 
poor Mr. Dudleigh, this afternoon, feeling his pulse, 
and putting questions to him, which he was able to 
answer with tolerable distinctness, Miss Dudleigh 
came and whispered that her mother-— who, though 
she had seen her husband frequently, had not spoken 
to him or been recognised by him since his illness — 
was anxious then to come in, as she heard that he 
was perfectly sensible. I asked him if he had any 
objection to see her; and he replied, with a sigh, 
"No: let her come in, and see what she has 
brought me to !" In a few minutes 1 time she was in 
the room. I observed Mr. Dudleigh's eyes directed 
anxiously to the door before she entered ; and the 
instant he saw her pallid features, and the languid 
exhausted air with which she advanced towards the 
bed, he lifted up his shaking hands, and beckoned 
towards her. His eyes filled with tears to over- 
flowing, and he attempted to speak — but in vain* 
She tottered to his side, and fell down on her knees; 
while he clasped her hands in his, kissed her affec- 
tionately, and both of them wept like children ; as 
did young Dudleigh and his sister. That was the 
hour of full forgiveness and reconciliation ! . It was 
indeed a touching scene. There lay the deeply- 
injured father and husband, his grey hair, grown 
long during his absence on the Continent and his 
illness, combed back from his temples ;* his pale and 
fallen features exhibiting deep traces of the anguish 
he had borne. He gave one hand to his son and 
daughter, while the other continued grasped by Mrs. 
Dudleigh. 
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" Oh, dear, dear husband !— Can you forgive us, 
who have so nearly broken your heart 1" she 
sobbed, kissing his forehead. He strove to reply, 
but burst into tears without being able to utter a 
word. Fearful that the prolonged excitement of 
such an interview might prove injurious, I gave Mrs. 
Dudleigh a hint to withdraw — and left the room with 
her. She had scarcely descended the staircase, 
when she suddenly seized my arm, stared me full in 
the face, and burst into a fit of loud and wild laughter. 
I carried her into the first room I could find, and 
gave her all the assistance in my power. It was 
long, however, before she recovered. She con- 
tinually exclaimed, " Oh, what a wretch I've been ! 
What a vile, wretch I've been! — and he so kind and 
forgiving too!" 

As soon as Mr. Dudleigh was sufficiently recovered 
to leave his bedroom — contrary to my vehemently 
expressed opinion—he entered at once on the active 
management of his affairs. It is easy to conceive 
how business of such an extensive and complicated 
character as his must have suffered from so long an 
intermission of his personal superintendence — es- 
pecially at such a critical conjuncture. Though his 
head-clerk was an able and faithful man, he was not 
at all equal to the overwhelming task which de- 
volved upon him ; and when Mr. Dudleigh, the first 
day of his coming down stairs, sent for him, in 
order to learn the general aspect of his affairs, he 
wrung his hands despairingly, to find the lamentable 
confusion into which they had fallen. The first step 
to be taken was the discovery of funds wherewith 
to meet some heavy demands which had been for 
some time clamorously asserted. What, however, 
was to be done ? His unfortunate speculations in 
the foreign funds had made sad havoc of his floating 
capital, and further fluctuations in the English funds, 
during his illness had added to his losses. As far as 
ready money went, therefore, he was comparatively 
Vol. II.— M 
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penniless. All his resources were so locked up as 
to be promptly available only at ruinous sacrifices ; 
and yet he must procure many thousands within a 
few (fays — or he trembled to contemplate the conse- 
quences. 

" Call in the money I advanced on mortgage of 
my Lord 's property ," said he.- 

" We shall lose a third, sir, of what we advanced, 
if we do," replied the clerk. 

"Can't help it, sir; must have money, and that 
instantly: call it in, sir." The clerk, with a sigh, 
entered his orders accordingly. 

u Ah — let me see. Sell all my shares in ." 

M Allow me to suggest, sir, that if you will but 
wait twq months, or even six weeks longer, they 
will be worth twenty times what you gave for them; 
whereas if you part with them at present, it must be 
at a heavy discount." 

"Must have money, sir !r-niust ! — write it down 
too," replied Mr. Dudleigh, sternly. In this manner 
he " ticketed out his property for ruin," as his clerk 
said, throughout the interview. His demeanour and 
spirit were altogether changed ; the first was become 
stern and imperative, the latter rash and inconsiderate, 
to a degree which none would credit who had known 
his former mode of conducting business. All the 
prudence and energy which had secured him such 
splendid results seemed now lost, irrevocably lost. 
Whether or not this change was to be accounted for 
by mental imbecility consequent on his recent apo- 
plectic seizure, or the disgust he felt at toiling in 
the accumulation of wealth which had been and 
might yet be So profligately squandered, I know 
not ; but his conduct now consisted of alternations 
between the extremes of rashness and timorous j 
indecision. He would waver and hesitate about the 
outlay of hundreds, when every one else, even those \ 
most proverbially prudent and sober, would venture j 
their thousands with an almost absolute certainty of i 
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tenfold profits ; and again would fling away thou- 
sands into the very yawning jaws of vrUany. He 
would not tolerate remonstrance or expostulation; 
and when any one ventured to hint surprise or dis- 
satisfaction -at the conduct he was pursuing, he 
would say tartly, " that he had reasons of his own 
for what he' -was doing." His brother merchants 
were for a length of time puzzled to account for his 
conduct. At first they gave him credit .for playing 
some deep and desperate game, and trembled at 
his hardihood ; but after waiting a while, and per- 
ceiving no 

— " wondrous Issue 
Leap down their gaping throats, to recompense 
Long hours of patient hope," 

they came to the conclusion, that as he had been 
latterly unfortunate, and was growing old, and indis- 

red to prolong the doubtful cares of money-making 
had determined to draw his affairs into as* nar- 
row a compass as possible, with a view to withdraw- 
ing altogether from active life, on a handsome inde- 
pendence. Every one commended his prudence in 
so acting— in tt letting well alone." " Easy come, 
ea8v go," is an old saw,, but signally characteristic 
of rapidly acquired commercial fortunes; and by 
these and similar prudential considerations did they 
consider Mr. Dudleigh to be actuated. This latter 
supposition was strengthened by observing the other 
parts of his conduct. His domestic arrangements 
indicated a spirit of rigorous retrenchment. His 
house near Richmond was advertised for sale, and 
bought ** out and out" by a man who had grown rich 
in Mr. Dudleigh'8 service. Mrs. Dudleigh gave, re- 
ceived, and accepted fewer and fewer invitations; 
was less seen at public places ; and drove only one 
'plain chariot. Young Dudleigh's allowance at Ox- 
ford was curtailed, and narrowed down to 300J. 
a-year; and he was forbidden to go abroad, that he 
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might stay at home to prepare for— orders ! Thete 
was nothing questionable or alarming -in all this, 
even to the most forward quidnuncs of the city. 
The world that had blazoned and lauded his— or 
rather his family* $ — extravagance, now commanded 
his judicious economy. As for himself personally, 
he had resumed his pristine clock-work punctuality 
of movements ; and the only difference to be per- 
ceived in his behaviour was an air of unceasing 
thoughtfulnes8 and reserve. This was accounted 
for by the rumoured unhappiness he endured in his 
family— for which Mrs. Dudleigh was given ample 
credit. And then his favourite— his idolized child- 
Miss Dudleigh— was exhibiting alarming symptoms 
of ill health. She .was notoriously neglected by her 
young and noble suitor, who continued abroad much 
longer than the period he had himself fixed on. 
She was of too delicate and sensitive a character to 
bear with indifference the impertinent and cruel 
speculations which this occasioned in "society." 
When I looked at her— her beauty, her amiable and 
fascinating manners — her high accomplishments — 
and, in many conversations, perceived the superior 
feelings of her soul — it 'was with difficulty I brought 
myself to believe that she .was the offspring of such 
a miserably inferior woman, as her mother! To 
return, however, to Mr. Dudleigh. He who has 
once experienced an attack of apoplexy ought never 
to be entirely from under medical surveillance. I 
was in the habit of calling upon him once or twice 
a-week to ascertain how he was going on. I ob- 
served a great change in him. Though never dis- 
tinguished by high animal spirits, he seemed now' 
under the influence of a permanent and increasing 
melancholy. When I would put to him some such 
matter-of-fact question as, "How goes the world 
with you now, Mr. Dudleigh?" he would reply, with 
an air of lassitude, " Oh — as it ought! as it ought! 19 
He ceased to speak of his mercantile transactions 
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with spirit or energy; and it was only by a visible 
effort that he dragged himself into the city. 

When a man is once on the inclined plane of life 
—once fairly " going down hill," one push will do 
as much as fifty; and such a one poor Mr. Dud- 
leigh was not long in receiving. Rumours were * 
already flying about that his credit had no more sub- 
stantial support than paper props ; in other words, 
that he was obliged to resort to accommodation-bills 
to meet his engagements. When once such reports 
are current and accredited, I need hardly say that it 
is " all up" with a man in the city. And ought it 
not to be so % I observed, a little while ago, that Mr. 
Dudleigh, since his illness, conducted his affairs very 
differently from what he had formerly. . He would 
freight his vessels with unmarketable cargoes — in 
spite of all the representations of his servants and 
friends ; and when his advices confirmed the truth 
of their surmises, he would order the goods to be 
sold off— frequently at a fifth or eighth of their value. 
These and many similar freaks becoming generally 
known, soon alienated from him the confidence even 
of his oldest connexions; credit was given him 
reluctantly, and then only to a small extent— and 
ftomelimes even point-blank refused I He - bore 
all this with apparent calmness, observing simply 
that "times were altered !" Still he had a corps de 
reserve in his favourite investiture — mortgages : a 
species of security in which he had long had locked 
up some forty or fifty thousand pounds. Anxious to 
assign a mortgage for 15,000/., he had at last suc- 
ceeded in finding an assignee on advantageous 
terms, whose solicitor, after carefully inspecting the 
deed, pronounced it so much wastepaper, owing to 
some great technical flaw, or informality, which 
vitiated the whole ! Poor Mr. Dudleigh hurried with 
consternation to his attorney; who, after a long 
show of incredulity, at last acknowledged the exist* 
«k% of the defect ! Under his advice, Mr. Dudleigh 
M2 
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instantly wrote to the party whose property was 
mortgaged, frankly informing him of the circum- 
stances, and appealing to his "honour and good 
feeling." He might as well have appealed to the 
winds ! for he received a reply from* the mortgager's 
attorney, stating simply, that " his client was pre- 
pared to stand or fall by the deed, and so, of course, 
must the mortgager! 9 ' What was Mr. Dudleigh's 
further dismay at finding, on further examination, 
that every - mortgage transaction, . except one for 
1500/., which had been intrusted to the management 
of the same attorney, was equally, or even more 
invalid than the one above-mentioned ! — Two of the 
heaviest proved to be worthless, as second mortgages 
of the same property, and all the- remainder were 
invalid on account of divers defects and informali- 
ties. It turned out that Mr. Dudleigh had been in 
the hands of a swindler, who had intentionally com- 
mitted the draft error, and colluded with his principal, 
to outwit his unsuspecting client Mr. Dudleigh, in the 
matter of the double mortgages! Mr. Dudleigh 
instantly commenced actions against the first mort- 
gager, to recover the money he had advanced, in 
spite of the flaw in the mortgage-deed, and against 
the attorney through whose villany he had suffered 
so severely. In the former, which of course decided 
the fate of the remaining mortgages similarly situated, 
he failed; in the latter he succeeded — as far as 
the bare gaining of a verdict could be so considered; 
but the attorney, exasperated at being brought before 
the court and exposed by his client, defended the 
action in such a manner as did himself no good, at 
the same time that it nearly ruined the poor plaintiff; 
for he raked up every circumstance that had come 
to his knowledge professionally during the course 
of several years' confidential connexion with Mr. 
Dudleigh — and which could possibly be tortured into 
a disreputable shape ; and gave his foul brief into 
the hands of an ambitious young counsel, who, faith- 
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ful to his instructions, and eager to make the most 
of so rich an opportunity of vituperative declama- 
tion, contrived so to blacken poor Mr. Dudleigh's 
character, by cunning, cruel' innuendoes, asserting 
nothing, but suggesting every thing vile and atrocious 
— thai poor Mr. Dudleigh, who was in court at the 
time, began to think himself, in spite of himself, one 
of the most execrable scoundrels in existence — and 
hurried home in a paroxysm of rage, agony, and 
despair, which, but for my being opportunely sent 
for by Mrs. Dudleigh, and bleeding him at once, 
must, in all probability have induced a second and 
fatal" apoplectic seizure; His energies, for weeks 
afterward, lay in a state of complete stagnation ; 
and I found he was sinking into the condition of an 
irrecoverable hypochondriac. Every thing, from that 
time, went wrong with him. He made no provision 
for the payment of his regular debts ; creditors nre 
cipitated their claims from all quarters ; and he had 
no resources to fall back upon at a moment's exigency. 
Some of the more forbearing of his creditors kindly 
consented to give him time, but the small fry pestered 
him to distraction ; and at last one of the latter class, 
a rude, hard-hearted fellow, cousin to the attorney 
whom Mr. Dudleigh had recently prosecuted, on 
receiving the requisite "denial," instantly went and 
struck the docket against his unfortunate debtor, and 
Mr. Dudleigh— the celebrated Mr. Dudleigh became 

a— B ABTKRUPT ! 

For some hours after he- had received an official 
notification' of the event he seemed completely 
stunned. He did not utter a syllable when first 
informed of it ; but his face assumed a ghastly pale- 
ness. He walked to and fro about the room — now 
pausing — then hurrying on — then pausing again, 
striking his hands on his forehead, and exclaiming, 
with an abstracted and incredulous air, "A bank- 
rupt! a bankrupt! Henry Dudleigh a bankrupt! 
What are they saying on 'Change !"— In subsequently 
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describing to me his feelings at this period, he said 
he felt as though he had " fallen into his grave for an 
hour or two, and come out again cold and stupified." 

While he was in this state of mind, his daughter 
entered the room, wan and trembling with agitation. 

"My dear little love, what's wrong 1 What's 
wrong, eh 1 What has dashed you, my sweet flower, 
eh V said he, folding her in his arms, and hugging 
her to his breast. He led her to a seat, and placed 
her on his knee. He passed his hand over her pale 
forehead. "What have you been about to-day, 
Agnes % You've forgotten to dress your hair to-day, n 
taking her raven tresses in his fingers ; " come, these 
must be curled! They are all damp, love ! What 
makes you cry !" . 

"My dear, dear, dear, darling father!" sobbed the 
agonized girl, almost choked with her emotions — 
clasping her arms convulsively round his neck, " I 
love you dearer — a thousand times — than I ever 
loved you in my life !* 

"My sweet love^" he exclaimed, bursting into 
tears. Neither of them spoke for several minutes. 

"You are young, "Agnes, and may be happy—but 
as for me, I am an old tree, whose roots are rotten ! 
The blasts have beaten me down, my darling !" She 
clung closer to him, but spoke not. " Agnes, will 
you stay with me, now that I'm made a — a beggar? 
Will you ? I can love you yet— but that's all !" said 
he, staring vacantly at her. After a pause, he sud- 
denly released her from his knee, rose from his seat, 
and walked hurriedly about the room. 

"Agnes, love ! Why, is it true— is it really true 
that I'm made a bankrupt of, after alii And is it 
come to that ?" He resumed his seat, covered his 
face with his hands, and wept like a child. " *Tis 
for you, my darling — for my family-rmy children, 
that I grieve ! What is to become of vou % n Again 
he paused. " Well ! it cannot be helped— it is more 
my misfortune than my fault! God knows, I've 
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tried to pay my way as I went on — and — and — no, 
no ! it doesn't follow that every man is a villain that's 
a bankrupt !" 

44 No, no, no, father !" replied his daughter, again 
flinging her arms round his neck, and kissing him 
with passionate fondness; "your honour is un- 
touched — it is — " 

44 Ay, love— but to make the world think so— 
There's the rub ! What has been said on 'Change 
to-day, Agnes I That's what hurts me to my soul !" 
* * 44 Come, father, be calm ! We shall yet be 
happy and quiet, after this little breeze has blown 
over! Oh yes, yes, father! We will remove to a 
nice little comfortable house, and live among our- 
selves!" 

44 But, Agnes, ean you do all this ? Can you make 
up your mind to live in a lower rank — to — to — to be, 
in a manner, your own servant ?" 

44 Yes, God knows I can! Father, I'd rather be 
your servant-girl, than wife of the kingf replied 
the poor girl, with enthusiasm. 

44 Oh, my daughter ! — Come, come, let us go into 
the next room, and do you play me my old favourite 
— * Naq,ny, wilt thou gang wi > wie.' You'll feel it, 
Agnes !" He led her into the adjoining room, and 
set her down at the instrument, and stood by her 
side. 

" We must not part with this piano, my love, — must 
we!" said he, putting his arms round her neck, 
44 we'll try and have it saved from the wreck of our 
furniture !" She commenced playing the tune he 
had requested, and went through it. 

44 Sing, love — sing !?' said her father. t4 1 love the 
wcnrds as much as the music ! Would you cheat me, 
you little rogue ?" She made him no reply, but 
went on playing, very irregularly, however. 
u Come ! you must sing, Agnes." 
"I can't !" she murmured. u My heart is break- 
ing! My — my— bro— - " and fell fainting into the 
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anna of her father. He rung instantly for assist- 
ance. In carrying her from the music-stool to the 
sofa, an open letter dropped from her bosom. Mr. 
Dudleigh nastily picked it up, and saw that the direc- 
tion was in the handwriting of his son, and bore 
the " Wapping" postmark. The stunning contents 
were as follows : — " My dear, dear, dear Agnes, fare- 
well ! it may be for ever ! I fly from my country ! 
While you are reading this note I am on my way to 
America. Do not call me cruel, my sweet sister, for 
my heart is broken ! broken ! Yesterday, near Ox- 
ford, I fought with a man who dared to insult toe 
about our family troubles. I arn afraid — God forgive 
me— that I have killed him! Agnes, Agnes, the 
bloodhounds are after me ! Even were they not, I 
could not bear to look on my poor father, whom 1 
have helped to ruin, under the encouragement of ome 
who might have bred me better ! I cannot stay in 
England, for I have lost my station in society ; I owe 
thousands I can never repay ; besides Agnes, Agnes ! 
the bloodhounds are after me ! I scarce know what 
I am saying! Break all this to my father — my 
wretched father — as gradually as you can. Do not 
let him know of it tor a fortnight^ at least. May 
God be your friend, my dear Agnes ! Pray for me ! 
pray for me, my darling Agnes, yes, for me, your 
wretched, guilty, heart-broken brother. H. D." 

" Ah ! he might have done worse ! he might have 
done Worse," exclaimed the stupified father. " Well, 
I must think about it !" and he calmly folded up the 
letter,, to put it into his pocket-book, when his 
daughter's- eye caught sight of it, for she had recov- 
ered from her swoon while he was reading it ; and 
with a faint shriek, and a frantic effort to snatch it 
from him; she fell back, and swooned again. Even 
all this did not rouse Mr. Dudleigh. He sat still, 
.gazing on his daughter with a vacant stare, and did 
not make the slightest effort to assist her recovery. 
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I was summoned in to attend her, for she was so ill 
that they carried her up to bed. 

Poor girl, poor Agnes Dudleigh ! already had con- 
sumption marked her for his own ! The reader may 
possibly recollect, that in a previous part of this nar- 
rative Miss Dudleigh was represented to be affianced 
to a young nobleman. I need hardly, I suppose, 
inform him that the " affair" was " all off," as soon 

as ever Lord heard of her fallen fortunes. To 

do him justice, he behaved in the business with per- 
fect politeness and condescension ; wrote to her from 
Italy, carefully returning her 'all her letters; spoke 
of her admirable qualities in the handsomest strain ; 
and, in choice and feeling language, regretted the 
altered state of his affections, and that the " fates 
had ordained their separation." A few months after- 
ward, the estranged couple met casually in Hyde 

Park, and Lord passed Miss Dudleigh with a 

strange stare of . irrecognition, that showed the ad- 
vances he had made in the command of manner! 
She had been really attached to him, for he was a 
young man of handsome appearance, and elegant, 
winning manners. The only things he wanted were 
a head and a heart ! This circumstance, added to 
the perpetual harassment of domestic sorrows, had 
completely undermined Jier delicate constitution; 
and her brother's conduct. prostrated the few re- 
maining energies that were left her. 

But Mrs. Dudleigh has latterly slipped from our 
observation. I have little more to say about her. 
Aware that her own infamous conduct had con- 
duced to her husband's ruin, she had resigned herself 
to the incessant lashings of remorse, and was wasting 
away daily. Her excesses had long before sapped 
her constitution; and she was now little else than a 
walking skeleton. She sat moping in her bedroom 
for hours together, taking little or no notice of what 
happened about her, and manifesting no interest in 
life. When, however, she heard of her son's fate— 
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the only person on earth she really loved — the intel- 
ligence smote her finally down. She never recov- 
ered from the stroke. The only words she uttered, 
after hearing of his departure for America, were, 
"wretched woman! guilty mother! I have done 
it all !*' The serious illness of her poor daughter 
affected her scarce at all. She would sit at her 
bedside, and pay her every attention in her power, 
but it was rather in the spirit and manner of a hired 
nurse than a mother. 

To return, however, to the " chief mourner" — Mr, 
Dudleigh. The attorney whom he had sued for his 
villany in the mortgage transactions, contrived to 
get appointed solicitor to the commission of bank- 
ruptcy sued out against Mr. Dudleigh; and he 
enhanced the bitterness and agony incident to the 
judicial proceedings he was employed to conduct, by 
the cruelty and insolence of his demeanour. He 
would not allow the slightest indulgence to the poor 
bankrupt whom he was selling out of house and 
home ; but remorselessly seized on every atom of 
goods and furniture the law allowed him, and put the 
heart-broken, helpless family to all the inconvenience 
his malice could suggest. His conduct was, through- 
out, mean, tyrannical — even diabolical, in its con- 
temptuous disregard of the best feelings of human 
nature. Mr. Dudleigh's energies were too- much 
exhausted to admit of remonstrance or resistance. 
The only evidence he gave of smarting under the 
man's insolence, was, after enduring an outrageous 
violation of his domestic privacy — a cruel interfe- 
rence with the few conveniences of his dying 
daughter, and sick wife — when he suddenly touched 
the attorney's arm, and in a low, broken tone of 

voice, said, " Mr. , I am a poor heart-broken man* 

and have no one to avenge me, or you would not 
dare to do this"— and he turned away in tears! — ^The 

house and furniture in Square, with every other 

item of property that was available, being disposed 
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of, on winding up the affairs it proved that the 
creditors could obtain a dividend of about fifteen 
shillings in the pound. So convinced were they of 
the unim peached — the unimpeachable integrity of 
the poor bankrupt, that they »ot only spontaneously 
released him from all future claims, but entered into 
a subscription .amounting to 2000 J., which they put 
into his hands, for the purpose of enabling him to 
recommence housekeeping, on a small scale, and 
obtain some permanent means of livelihood. Under 
their advice — or rather direction, for he was passive 
as an infant — he removed to a small house in 
Chelsea, and commenced business as a coal-mer- 
chant, or agent for the sale of coals, in a small and 
poor way, it may be supposed. His new house was 
very small, but neat, convenient, and situated in & 
quiet and creditable street. Yes, in a little one- 
storied house, with about eight square feet of garden 
frontage, resided the once wealthy and celebrated 
Mr. Dudleigh! 

The very first morning after. Mrs. Dudleigh had 
been removed to her new quarters, she was found 
dead in her bed : for the fatigues of changing her 
residence, aflded to the remorse and chagrin which 
had so long preyed upon her mind, had extinguished 
the last spark of her vital energies. When I saw 
her, which was not till the evening of the second 
day after her decease, she was lying in her coffin ; 
and I shall not soon forget the train of instructive 
reflections elicited by the spectacle. Poor creature " 
— her featuragftoked - indeed haggard and grief- 
worn ! — Mr. ^Bigh wept over her remains like a 
child, and kisse7the cold lips and hands 1 , with the 
liveliest transpcro of regret.. At length cam© the 
day of the funeral, as plain and unpretending a one 
as could be. At the pressing solicitations of Mr. 
Dudleigh, I attended her remains to the grave. It 
was an affecting thought that the daughter was left 
dying in the house from whieh her mother 

Vol. II.— N • 
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carried out to burial! Mr. Dudleigh went through 
the whole of the melancholy ceremony with a calm- 
ness — and even cheerfulness — which surprised me. 
He did not betray any emotion when leaving the 
ground, except turning to look into the grave, and 
exclaiming rather, faintly—" Well — here we leave 
you, poor wife !" On our return home, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he begged to be left alone 
for a few minutes, with pen, ink, and paper, as he 
ha<J some important letters to write — and requested 
me to wait for him, in Miss Dudleigh's room, where 
he would rejoin me, and accompany me part of my 
way up to town. I repaired, therefore, to Miss Dud- 
leigh's chamber. She was sitting up, and dressed in 
mourning. The marble paleness of her even then 
beautiful features was greatly enhanced by contrast 
with the deep black drapery she wore. She* re- 
minded me of the snowdrop she had an 'hour or two 
before laid on the pall of her mother's coffin ! Her 
beauty was fast withering away under the blighting 
influence of sorrow and disease ! She reclined in an 
easy-chair, her head leaning on her small snowy 
hand, the taper fingers of which were half-concealed 
beneath her dark clustering uncurled tresses, 

" likt » whit* rose gttatentof »mid erwitngglnom." 

"How did he bear it?" she whispered, with a pro- 
found sigh, as soon as I had taken my place beside 
• her. I told her that he had gone through the whole 
with more calmness and fortitud^^an could have 
been expected. "Ah! 'tis unnat^B He's grown 
strangely altered within these la^Tew days, doc- 
tor! He never seems to feel .my thing! His 
troubles have stunned his heart, I'm afraid! Don't 
you think he look? altered 1? 
" Yes, my love, he is thinner, certainly— " 
* Ah— : his hair is white !— He is old— he won't be 
long behind us I* 

" I hope that now he is freed from the cares and 
distractions of business — " 
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" Doctor, id the grave deep, enough for tobes!" 
inquired the poor girl, abruptly , — as if she had not 
heard me speaking. " Our family has been strangely 
desolated, doctor— rhas not kl—My mother gone; 
the daughter on her death-bed ; the father wretched, 
and ruined ; the son floWn from his country — per- 
haps dead, or dying!— But it has all been our own 
fault—" 

" You have nothing to accuse yourself of, Miss 
Dudleigh," said I. She shook her head, and burst 
into tears. This was the melancholy vein of our 
conversation, wjien Mr, Dudleigh made his ap- 
pearance, in his, black gloves, and crape-covered hat, 
holding two letters in nis hand. 

" Come, doctor," said he, rather briskly-^' you've 
a long walk before you ! — I'll accompany you part 
of the way, as I have some letters to put into the 
-post." . 

",Oh, don/t trouble yourself about that, Mr. Dud- 
leigh ! — Pll put them into the post, as I go by." * 

"No, no, thank you — thank you," he interrupted 
• me, with rather an embarrassed air, I thought j " I've 
several other little matters to do — and we had better 
be starting." I rose, and. took my leave of Miss 
Dudleigh. Her father put his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her very fondly. " Keep up your spirits,' 
Agnes ! — and see and get into bed as soon as possible 
—for you are quite exhausted !"— ;He walked towards 
the door,. "Oh, bless your little heart, my love P* 
said he, suddenly returning to her, and kissing her 
more fondly, if possible, than before. "We shall 
not be apart long, I dare say !" 

We set off on our walk towards town ; and Mr. 
Dudleigh conversed with great calmness, speaking 
of his affairs, even in an encouraging tone. At - 
length we separated. "Remember- me kindly to 
Mrs. — ," said he, mentioning my wife's name, 
and shaking me warmly by the hand. 

The next morning, as I sat at breakfast, making 
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oat my daily list, my wife, who had one of the 
morning papers in her hand, suddenly let it fall, and 
looking palely at me, exclaimed, "Eh, surely— 
surely, my dear, this can never be — Mr. Dudleigh?" 
— I inquired what she meant, — and she pointed out 
the following paragraph : — 

"Attempted Suicide.-— Yesterday evening, an 
elderly gentleman, dressed in deep mourning, was ob- 
served walking for some time near the water-side, a 
little above Chelsea-Reach, ana) presently stepped on 
board one of the barges, and threw himself from the 
outer one into the river. Most" providentially, this 
latter movement was seen by a boatman who was 
rowing past, and who succeeded, after some minutes, 
in seizing hold of the unfortunate person/ and lifting 
him intothe boat— but not till-the vital spark seemed 
extinct. He, was immediately carried to the public- 
house by the water-side, where prompt and judicious 
means were made use of— and with success. He is 
now lying at -the - — «- pubHc-house,-^-but as there 
were no papers or cards about him, his name is at 
present unknown. The unfortunate gentleman is" 
of middling stature; rather full. make — of advanced 
years— his hair very gray,— and he wears a mourri- 
4ng ringf on his left hand." '. 

I rung the Jt>ell, ordered a coach, drew iota my 
boots, and put on my walking-dress ; and in a little 
more than three or four minutes was hurrying on my 
way to the house mentioned in.the newspaper. A 
twopenny postman had the knocker in his hand at 
the moment of my opening the door, and put into 
my hand a paid letter, which I tore open as I drove 
along. . Good God ! it was from— Mr. Dudleigh. It 
afforded unequivocal evidence of the insanity which 
had led him to attempt his life. It was written in a 
most extravagant and incongruous strain, and ac- 
quainted me with the writer's intention to " bid fare- 
well to his troubles that evening." It ended with 
informing me, that I was left a legacy in his will for 
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6000J.— and hoping, that when hir poor daughter 
died, "I would see her magnificently buried." By 
the time I had arrived a"t the house where he lay, I 
was almost fainting with agitation : and I was. com- 
pelled to wait some minutes below, before I could 
sufficiently recover my self-possession. On enter- 
ing the bedroom, where he lay, A found him un- 
dressed, and fast asleep. There was no appearance 
whatever of discomposure in the. .features. His 
hands were clasped 'closely together— and in that 
position he had continued for several hours. The 
medteal man who had been summoned in over-Uight, 
sat at his bedside, and informed me that his patient 
was going on as well as could be expected. The 
treatment he had adopted had been very judicious 
said successful ; and I had no doubt, that when next 
Mr. Dudleigh awoke, he would feel little if any the 
worse for what he had suffered. • All my thoughts 
were now directed to Miss Dudleigh; for I felt sure 
that if the intelligencemad found Its way to her, it 
must have destroyed her. I ran every inch of the 
distance. .between the two houses,' and knocked 
gently at the door with my knuckles, that I might 
not disturb Miss Dudleigh. The servant-girt, seeing 
my discomposed appearance, would have created a 
disturbance, by shrieking, or making some other 
noise, had I not placed my fingers on her mouth, and 
in a whisper, asked how her mistress was; " Master 
went home with you, sir, did not he!" she inquired 
with an alarmed air. • 

u Yes, yes ;" I replied hastily. 

"Oh, I told Miss so! I'told her so!" replied the 
girl, clasping her hands, and breathing freer. 

"Oh, she has .been uneasy about his not coming 
home last night— -eh I— Ah— I thought so, this morn- 
ing, and that is what has brought me here in such a 
hurry," said I, as calmly as I could. Aiter waiting 
down stairs to recover my breath a little, I repaired 
to Miss Dudleigh's room. She was awake. The 
N2 
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moment I entered, she started tip in bedVHier eyes 
straining, and her arms stretched towards me. 1 

"My — my father!" — she gasped* and before I 
could open my lips, or even reach her eifie, she . had 
fallen back in bed, and — as I thought — expired, . She 
hadswooned: and during the whole course of -my 
experience; I never saw a swoon so long and closely 
resemble death. For more than an. hour, the nurse, 
servant-girl, and I hung over her in agonizing and 
breathless suspense, striving to detect her breath— 
which made no impression whatever on the glass I 
from 'time to time held over her mouth. Her pulse 
fluttered and fluttered — feebler and feebler, till I 
could not perceive that it beat at all. " Well 1" 
thought I, at last removing my fingers,— J " you are 
gone, sweet Agnes Dudleigh, from a; world that has 
but few as fair 'and good;" when a slight undulation 
Of the breast, accompanied by a faint-sigh, indicated 
slowly returning consciousness. Her breath came 
again, short and faint — but Sm did not open her eyes 
for some time after. * * . * 

*' Well, my sweet girl," said I, presently observing 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on me; "why all this! 
What has happened? What is the matter with 
. you 1" and I clasped her cold fingers in . my hand. 
By placing my ear so close to her lips that it touched 
them, I distinguished the sound, "My fa-rfajther 1 " 

" Well • And what of your father? He is just as 
usual, and sends his love to you." . £fer eyes, as it 
were," dilated on«me — her breath came quicker and 
stronger— and her frame vibrated with emotiQn. 
M He is coming home shortly, by — by-rfour o'clock 
this ■< afternoon— yes, four o'clock at the latest 
Thinking that a change of scene might revive his 
spirits, I prevailed on him last nightto walk on with 
me home — and — and. he slept at my- house." She 
didnpt attempt to speak, but her eyercontinued fixed 
on me with an unwavering look that searched my 
very soul ! " My wife and Mr. Dudleigh will drive 
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down together," I continued* firmly, though my heart 
sunk within me at the thought of the improbability 
of such being the case ; " and I shall return here by - 
the time they arrive, and meet them. Come, come, 
Miss Dudleigh — this is weak-^absuwl !," said I, ob- 
serving that what I said' seemed to make no impres- 
sion on her. I ordered some port wine and water to 
be brought, and forced a few teaspoonfuls into her 
mouth. They revived- her, and- 1 gave her more. 
In a word, she rapidly recovered from the state of 
uttermost exhaustion into which she had fallen ; and 
before I left, she said solemnly to me, " Doctor — » 1 
If— if you have deceived me ! If any thing dreadful 
has really, really — " , 

I left, half-distracted to think of the impossibility 
of fulfilling the promise I had made her, as. well as 
of accounting satisfactorily, for not doing so. What 
could I do! I drove rapidly homewards, and re- 
quested my wife to hurry down immediately to Miss 
Dudleigh, and pacify her with saying that her father 
was riding round with me, for the sake of exercise, 
and that We should come, to 'her together ; I then 
hurried through my few professional calls, and re- 
paired to Mr. Dudleigh. Tojny unutterable joy and 
astonishment; I found him up,, dressed — for -his 
clothes had been drying all night — and sitting quietly 
by the fire, in company with the medical man. His 
appearance exhibited no traces whatever of the acci- 
dent which had befaUen him. But alas ! on looking 
close at him— on examining his features — Oh, that 
eye! That smile! they told. of departed reason ! — 
I was gazing on an idtot f Oh, Gov} ! what was to 
become of Miss Dudleigh 1 How was I to bring 
father and daughter face to face ? My knees smote 
together while I sat beside him! But it must be 
done, or Miss Dudleigh's life would be the forfeit ! 
The only project I could hit upon for disguising the 
frightful state of the case* was to hint to Miss Dud- 
leigh, if she perceived any thing wild, or unusual in 
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bis demeanour, that he was a little flustered with 
wine ! But what a circumstance to communicate to 
the dying girl! And even if it succeeded, what 
would ensue on the next morning ? Would it be 
taft to leave him with her I I was perplexed and 
confounded between all. -these painful conjecture* 
and difficulties ! 

He put on'his hat and great-coat, and we got into 
my chariot together. He was perfectly quiet and 
gentle, conversed on indifferent subjects, and spoke 
of having had "a cold bath" last night, which had 
done him much good ! My heart grew heavier and 
heavier as we neared the home where I was to bring 
her idiot father to Miss Dudleigh 1 I felt sick with 
agitation as, we descended the carriage steps. 

But I was for some time happily disappointed. 
He entered her room wUh eagerness, ran up: to her 
.and kissed her with his .usual affectionate energy. 
She held him in her arms for some time, exclaiming, 
— " Oh father, father ! How glad I am to see you ! — 
I thought some accident had happeped to you!. 
Why did you. not tell me that ypu were going home 
with Dr. — : — V* My wife and I Jrembled,, and 
looked at each other despairingly. 

"Why," replied her father, sitting down beside 
her, "you see, my love, Dr. — — recommended me 
a cold bath." 

"A cold bath at this time of the year! 19 exclaimed 
Miss Dudleigh, looking at >me with astonishment. I 
smiled with lll-^asumed nonchalance. <> 

" It is very advantageous at— at— even this season 
of the year," I stammered, for I observed Miss Dud- 
leigh's eye fixed on me like a ray of lightning. 

•* Yes— but they ought to have taken off my clothe* 
first," saidMr. Dudleigh, with a shuddering motion. 
His daughter suddenly laid her hand on him, uttered 
a faint shriek, and fell back in her bed in a swoon. 
The dreadful scene of the morning was all acted 
over again. I think I should have rejoiced to see 
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heif expire on the spot; bat, no! Providence had 
allotted her a further space* that she might drain the 
cup of sorrow to the dregs ! 

, Tuesday, \$thJvly y 18 — . — I am still in attendance 
on poor unfortunate Miss Dudleigh. The scenes I 
have to encounter are often anguishing, and even 
heart-breaking.. She lingers on day after day and 
week after week in. increasing pain !— by the bed- 
side of* the dying girl sits, the figure of an elderly 
gray 7 haired man, -dressed in neat and simple mourn- 
ings—now gazing into vacancy with" lack-lustre eye" 
— and then suddenly kissing her. hand with childish 
eagerness, and chattering mere gibberish to her ! It 
is ner idiot father ! Yes, he -proves an irrecoverable 
idiot— but is uniformly quiet and ^offensive. We 
at first intended to have. sent him to. a neighbouring 
private institution for the reception of the insane ; 
but -poor Miss Dudliigh would not hear of it, and 
threatened to destroy herself if her father was re- 
moved. She insisted -on his being allowed^ to con- 
tinue with her, and consented that a proper person 
should be in constant attendance on him. She her- 
self could manage him, she said ! and so it' proved. 
He is a mere child 'in her hands. If ever he is 
inclined to be mischievous or obstreperous — which 
is very seldom-7-if she do but say " hush !" or lift up 
her trembling finger, or fix her eye upon him reprov- 
ingly, he is instantly cowed, and runs- up to her to 
" kiss and be friends."/ He often falls down on his 
knees, when he thinks he has offended her, and ories 
like a child. She will'not trust him out of her sight 
for more than a few moments together— except 
when he retires with his guardian to rest;— and 
indeed he shows as little inclination to leave her. 
The nurse's situation is almost a sort of sinecure; 
for the anxious officiousness of Mr. Dudleigh leaves 
her little to do. He alone gives his daughter her 
medicine and food, and does so with requisite gentle* 
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ness and tenderness* He has no notion ol her real 
state— that she is dying; and finding that she could 
not succeed in her efforts gradually to apprize him 
of the event, which he always turned off with a 
smile of incredulity, she gives in to his humour, and 
tells him— poor girl*r~that she is getting better 1 
He has taken it into his head that she is to be mar- 
ried to Lord — as. soon as she, recovers, and talks 
with high glee of the magnificent repairs going on at 
his former .house in — r- Square ! He always ac- 
companies me to the door : and sometimes writes me 
checks for 5Q/.— which of course is a delusion only; 
as he has no banker* and few funds to put in his 
hands; and' at other times slips a shilling or a six* 
pence into my hand at leaving— thinking, doubtless, 
that he has give)) me a guinea. 

Friday, — The idea of Miss Dudleigh's rapidly 
approaching marriage continues still, uppermost in 
her father's head; and) he is incessantly pestering 
her to make preparations for the event. To-day he 
appealed 4 to me, and complained that she would not 
order her wedding-dress. 

u Father, dear father !" said Miss Dudleigh, faintly, 
laying her wasted hand on his arm,—" only be quiet 
a little, and 111 begin to make it !— I'll really set 
about it to-morrow!" He kissed her fondly,* and 
then eagerly emptied his pockets of all the loose 
silver that was in them, telling her. to take it^and 
order the materials. I saw that there Was some- 
thing or other peculiar in the expression of Miss 
Dndleigh's eye, in saying what she did — as if some 
sudden scheme had suggested itself to her. Indeed, 
the looks with which she constantly regards him x 
are such as I can find no adequate terms of descrip- 
tion for. They bespeak blended anguish— appre- 
hension — pity — love— in short, an expression that 
haunts me wherever I go. Oh what a scene of suf- 
fering humanity— a daughter's death-bed watched 
by an idiot father! 
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Monday.-~-l now know what was Miss Dudleigh's 
meaning in assenting to her father's proposal last 
Friday. I founds this morning, the poor dear girl 
engaged on her shroud !— It is of fine muslin, and 
she is attempting to sew and embroider it. The 
people about ner did all they could to dissuade her,; 
Yrotthere was at last no resisting her importunities. 
Yes— there she sits, poor thing, propped up by pil- 
lows, making frequent but feeble efforts to draw her 
needle through her glodmy work,— her father, the 
while, holding one en<J of the muslin, and watching 
her work with childish eagerness. " 'Sometimes a tear 
will fall from her eyes while thus engaged. It did 
this morning. Mr. Dudleigh observed it, and, 
turning to me, said, with an arch smile, " Ah, ha ! — 
how is it that young ladies always cry about being 
. married f Oh the look Miss Dudleigh gave me, as 
she suddenly dropped her work, and turned her head 
aside! 

Saturday.— -Mr. Dudleigh is hard at work making 
his daughter a cowslip wreath, out of some flowers 
given .him by his keeper 1 

When I took my leave to-day, he accompanied me, 
as usual, down stairs* and led the way into the little 
parlour. He then shut the door, and told me, in a 
low whisper, that he wished me to bring him ** an 
Aoti«#* lawyer,"— to make his will? ; for that he was 
going to settle 200,000/. upon his daughter! — of 
course I put him off with promises to look out for 
what he asked. It is rather remarkable, I think, that 
he has never once, in my hearing, made any allusion 
to his deceased wife. As I shook his hand at 
parting, he stared suddenly at me, and said, " Doctor, 
doctor! my daughter is very slow in getting well — 
isn't she?" 

Monday, July 24. — The suffering angel will soon 
leave us and all her sorrows! — She is dying fast: 
She is very much altered in appearance, and has not 
power enough to speak in more than a whisper— 
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and (hat but seldom. Her father sits gazing at fcer 
with a muzzled air$ as if be did not know what to 
make oi her unusual silence. Heyfras a good deal 
vexed when she laid aside her ^wedding-dress,"— 
and tried to tempt her to resume it, by showing her a 
shilling! — While I was sitting beside her, Miss Dud- 
leigh, without opening her eyes, exclaimed, scarcely 
audible, " Oh ! be kind to him ! be kkid to him ! He 
won't be lQng here ! He is very gentle!* 

-i Evening. > Happening to be summoned to 

the neighbourhood, I balled a second time during the 
day on Miss Dudleigh." All was quiet when 1 1 
entered the room. The nurse was sitting at the 
window, reading; and Mr. Dudleigh occupied his 
usual place at the bedside, leaning over his daughter, 
whose arms were clasped togethe&round his neck. 

"Hush! hush!" said Mr. DuAeigh, in _ a low 
whisper, as I approached; "don't make a noise- 
she's asleep!" Yes, she was asleep— and to wake 
no more ! — Her snow-cold arms, her features, which 
on parting the dishevelled hair that hid them, I per- 
ceived to be fallen — told me that she was dead ! . 

She was buried in the same grave as her mother* 
Her wretched father, contrary to our apprehensions, 
made no disturbance whatever while she lay dead. 
They told him that she was no more — but lie did not 
seem to comprehend what was meant.. He would 
take hold of her passive hand, gently shake it, and 
let it fall again, with a melancholy wandering stare 
that was pitiable I — He sat at her coffin-side all day 
long, and laid frejsh flowers upon her every morning* 
Dreading lest some sudden paroxysm might occur, 
if he was suffered to see the lid screwed down, and 
her remains removed, we gave him a tolerably strong 
opiate in some wine, on the morning of the funeral; 
and as soon as he was fast asleep, we proceeded 
with the last sad rites, and committed to the cold and 
quiet grave another broken heart ! 
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Mr. Dudleigh suffered himself to be 'soon after 
oonveyed to a private asylum, where he had every 
comfort and attention requisite to his circumstances. 
He had fallen into profound melancholy, and seldom 
or never spoke to any one. He would shake me by 
the hand languidly when I called to see him, — but 
liung down his head in silence, without answering 
any of my questions. 

His favourite seat was a rustic bench beneath an 
ample sycamore-tree, in the green behind the house. 
Here he would sit for hours together, gazing fixedly 
in one direction, towards a rustic church-steeple, and 
uttering deep sighs. No one interfered with him ; 
and he took no notice of any one. — One afternoon a 
gentleman of foreign appearance called at the asy- 
lum, and in a hurried, faltering voice, asked if he 
could see Mr. Dudleigh. A servant but newly en- 
gaged on the establishment; imprudently answered, 
** Certainly, sir. lender he is, sitting under the 
sycamore. He never notices any one, sir." The 
stranger — young Dudleigh, who had but that morning 
arrived from America — rushed past the servant into 
the garden ; and flinging down his hat, fell on one 
"knee before his father, clasping his hands over his 
breast. Finding his father did not seem inclined to 
notice him, he gently touched him on the knee, and 
whispered, u Father!" Mr. Dudleigh started at the 
sound, turned suddenly towards his son, looked him 
full in the face — fell back in his seat, and instantly 
expired! j 

Vot. II.— 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOTHER AND SON. 



This is the last, and, it may be considered, most 
mournful extract from my diary. It appears to me 
a touching and terrible disclosure of the misery, dis- 
grace, and ruin consequent on gambling* Not that 
I imagine it possible, even by the most moving ex- 
hibition, to soften the more than nether-millstone 
hardness of a gamester's heart, or enable a volun- 
tary victim tb break from the meshes in which he 
has suffered himself to be entangled; — but the 
lamentable cries ascending from this pit of horror, 
may scare off those who are thoughtlessly approach- 
ing its brink. The moral of the following events 
may be gathered up into a word or two:— -Oh ! be 
wise, ana be xvise in time ! 

I took more than ordinary pains to acquaint my- 
self with the transactions which are hereafter speci- 
fied ; and some of the means I adopted are occa- 
sionally mentioned, as I go on with the narrative. 
It may be as well to state, that the events detailed 
are assigned a date which barely counts within the 
present century. I have reason, nevertheless, to 
know, that at least one of the guilty agents still sur- 
vives to pollute the earth with his presence ; and ii 
that individual should presume to gainsay any por- 
tion of the following narrative, his impotent efforts 
will meet with the disdain they merit. 

Mr. Beauchamp came tQ the full receipt of a for- 
tune of two or three thousand a- year, which, thoudi 
hereditary, was at his absolute disposal, about me 
period of his return from those continental pere^n- 
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ptaons which are judged essential to complete an 
Jnglish gentleman's education. External circum- 
ftsuoces seemed to combine in his favour. Happi- 
jess and honour in life were ensured him, at the cost 
£ Tery moderate exertions on his own fart, and 
hose requisite, not to originate or continue his course, 
mt only to guide it. No one was- better apprized 
than himself of the precise position he occupied in 
life ; yet the apparent immunity from the cares and 
-anxieties of life which seemed irrevocably secured 
? -to him, instead of producing its natural effect on a 
t -well-ordered mind of stimulating it to honourable 
i action, led to widely different, most melancholy, but 
- toy no means unusual, results— a prostitution of his 
t energies and opportunities to the service of fashion- 
able dissipation. The restraints to which, during a 
long minority, he had been subjected by his admi- 
rable mother, who nursed his fortune as sedulously, 
,- bat more successfully, than she cultivated his mind 
and morals— served, alas ! little other purpose than 
to whet his appetite for the pleasurable pursuits to 
which he considered himself entitled* and from 
which he had been so long and unnecessarily de- 
barred. All these forbidden fruits clustered before 
him in tempting, but unhallowed splendour, the 
instant that Oxford tjirew open its portals to receive 
him. He found there many spirits as ardent and 
dissatisfied with past restraints as himself. The 
principal features of his character were flexibility 
and credulity; and his leading propensity — one that, 
like the wrath of Achilles, drew after it innumerable 
sorrows — the love of play. 

The first false step he made was an unfortunate 
selection of a tutor ; a man of agreeable and com- 
pliant manners, but utterly worthless in point of 
moral character; one who had impoverished him- 
self when first at college by gaming, but who, hav- 
ing learned " wisdom," was now a subtle and cautious 
gamester. He was one of a set of notorious 
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pluckers, among whom, shameful' to relate, were 
found several young men .of rank, and whose busi- 
ness it was to seek out freshmen for their dupes. 
Eccles, the name I shall give the tutor, was an Able 
mathematician ; and that was the only thing that 
Beauchamp looked to in selecting him. Beauchamp 
got^regularly introduced to the set to which his tutor 
belonged ; but his mother's lively and incessant sur- 
veillance put it out of his power to embarrass him- 
self by serious losses. He was long enough, however, 
apprenticed to guilt to form the habits and disposition 
of a gamester. The cunning Eccles, when anxiously 
interrogated by Mrs. Beauchamp about her son's gene- 
ral conduct, gave his pupil a flourishing character, both 
for moral excellence and literary attainments, and 
acquitted him of any-tendency to the vices usually 
prevalent at college. And all this when Eccles 
knew' that he had seen, but a few weeks before, 
among his pupil's papers, copies of long bills, ac- 
cepted payable on his reaching twenty-one, to the 
tune of 1500/. ; and, further, that he, the tutor him- 
self, was the holder of. one of these acceptances, 
which ensured him 5002. for the 3002. he had kindly 
furnished for his pupil! His demure and plausible 
air quite took with the unsuspicious Mrs. Beau* 
champ ; and she thought it impossible that her son 
could find a fitter companion to the Continent. 

On young Jteauchamp's return to England, the 
first thing he did was to despatch his obsequious 
tutor into the country, to trumpet his pupil's praises 
to his mother, and apprize her of his coming*. The 
good old lady was in ecstacies at the glowing colours 
in which her son's virtues were painted by Eccles ; 
— such' uniform moderation and prudence, amid the 
seductive scenes of the Continent ; such shining can* 
dour; such noble liberality! In the fulness of her 
heart, Mrs. Beauchamp promised the tutor, who was 
educated 'for the church, the next presentation to a 
living which was expected very shortly to fall 
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vacant ; as some " small return- for the invaluable 
services he had rendered her son !" 

It was a memorable day when young Beauchamp, 

arrived at the Hall in shire, stood suddenly 

before his transported mother in all the pride of 
person, and of apparent accomplishments. • He was 
indeed a fine young fellow to look at His well- 
cast features beamed wi h an expression of frank- 
1 ness and generosity ; an ' his manners were exqui- 
sitely tempered with cc diality and elegance. He 
had brushed the bloom off continental flowers in 
passing, and caught their glow and perfume. 

It was several minutes before he could disengage 
himself from the embraces of his mother, who 
laughed and wept by turns, and uttered the most 
passionate exclamations of joy and affection. " Oh, 
that your poor old father could see you !" she sobbed, 
and almost cried herself into hysterics. Young 
Beauchamp was deeply moved with this display of 
parental tenderness. He saw and felt that his mo- 
ther's whole soul was bound up with his own ; and, 
with the rapid resolutions of youth, he had in five 
minutes- changed the whole course and scope of his 
life — renounced the pleasures of London, and re 
solved to come and settle on his estates in the 
country, live under the prqud and fond eye of his 
mother, and, in a word, tread in the steps of his 
father. He felt suddenly imbued with the spirit of 
the good old English country gentleman, and re- 
solved td live the life of one. There was, however, 
a cause in operation, and powerful operation, to bring 
about this change of feeling, to which I have not yet 
adverted. His cousin, Ellen Beauchamp, happened 
to be thought of by her aunt, as a fit person to be 
8tayingwith her when her son arrived. Yes, the 
little blue-eyed girl with whom he had romped fifteen 
years ago, now sat beside him in the bloom of bud- 
ding womanhood — her peachy cheeks alternately 
pale and flushed as she saw her cousin's inquiring 
O 2 
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eye settled upon her, and scanning her beautiful pro- 
portions. Mr* Beauchamp took the very first oppor- 
tunity he could seize of asking his mother, with 
some trepidation, " whether Ellen was engaged !" 

u I think she is not," replied his delighted mother, 
bursting into tears, and folding him in her arms— 
" but 1 wish somebody would take the earliest op- 
portunity of doing so." 

** Ah, ha !— Then she's Mrs. Beauchamp, junior ! w 
replied her son, with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly, and effectually ar- 
ranged to bring about that desirable end — as they 
always are when all parties understand one another; 
and young Beauchamp made up his mind to appear 
in a new character — that of a quiet country gentle- 
man, the friend and patron of an attached tenantry, 
and a promising aspirant after county honours. 
What is there in life like the sweet and freshening 
feelings of the wealthy young squire, stepping into 
the sphere of his hereditary honours and influences, 
and becoming at once the revered master of house- 
hold and tenantry, grown gray in his father's ser- 
vice, — the prop of his family, and the " rising man" 
in the county! Young Beauchamp experienced 
these salutary and reviving feelings in their full 
force. They diverted the current of his ambition 
into a new course, and enabled him keenly to appre- 
ciate his own capabilities. The difference between 
the life he had just determined on, and that he had 
formerly projected, was simply, so to speak, the 
difference between being a triton among minnows, 
and a minnow among tritons. There, residing on 
his own property, surrounded by his own depend- 
ents, and by neighbours who were solicitous to se- 
cure his good graces, he could feel and enjoy his 
own consequence. Thus, in every point of view, a 
country life appeared preferable to one in the " gay 
and whirlpool-crowded town." 

There was, "however, one individual at Hall, 
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who viewed these altered feelings and projects with 
no satisfaction ; it was Mr. Eccles. This mean and 
selfish individual saw at once that, in the event of 
these alterations being carried into effect, his own 
nefarious services would be instantly dispensed' with, 
and a state of feelings brought into play, which 
would lead his pupil to look with disgust at the 
scenes to which he had been introduced at college 
and on the Continent. He immediately set to work 
to frustrate the plans of his pupil. He selected the 
occasion of his being sent for one morning by Mr. 
Beauchamp into his library, to commence operations. 
He was not discouraged when his ci-devant pupil, 
whose eyes had really, as Eccles suspected, been 
opened to the iniquity of his tutor's doings, com- 
menced thanking him in a cold and formal style for 
his past services, and requested presentation of the 
bill he held against him for 500/., which he instantly 
paid. He then proceeded, without interruption from 
the mortified Eccles, to state his regret at being 
unable to reward his services with a living, at 
present.; but that, if ever it were in his power, he 
might rely on it, &c. &c. Mr. Eccles, with as- 
tonishment, mentioned the living of which Mrs. 
Beauchamp had promised him the reversion; but 
received an evasive reply from Mr. Beauchamp, who 
was at length so much irritated at the pertinacity, 
and even the reproachful tone with which his tutor 
pressed his claim, that he said sharply, " Mr. Eccles, 
when my mother made you that promise,'she never 
consulted me, in whose sole gift the living is. And 
besides, sir, what did she know of our tricks at French 
hazard, and Rouge et Noirl She must have thought 
your skill at play an odd recommendation for the 
duties of the church." High words, mutual recrim- 
inations and threats, ensued, and they parted in 
anger. The tutor resolved to make his " ungrate* 
ful w pupil repent of his misconduct, and he lacked 
neither the tact nor the opportunities necessary for 
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accomplishing his purpose. The altered demeanour 
of Mrs. Beauchamp, together with the haughty and 
constrained civility of her son, soon warned Mr. . 
Eccles thai his departure from the Hall could not be 
delayed; and he very shortly withdrew. 

Mr. Beauchamp began to breathe freely, as it 
were, when the evil spirit, in his tutor's shape, was 
no longer at his elbow, poisoning his principles, and 
prompting him to vice and debauchery. He re- 
solved, forthwith, to be all that his tutor had repre- 
sented him to his mother ; to atone for past indiscre- 
tions by a life of sobriety and virtue. All now went, 
on smoothly and happily at the Hall. The new 
squire entered actively on the duties devolving upon 
him, and was engaged daily driving his beautiful 
cousin over his estate, and showing to his obse- 
quious tenantry their future lady. On what trifling 
accidents do often the great changes of life de- 
pend! — Mr. Beauchamp, after a three months' con- 
tinuance in the country, was sent for by his solicitor 
to town, in order to complete the final arrangements 
of his estate ; and which, he supposed, would occupy 
him but a few days. That London visit led to his 
ruin! It maybe recollected that the execrable Ec- 
cles owed his pupil a grudge for the disappointment 
he had occasioned him, and the time and manner of 
his dismissal. What does the reader imagine was 
the diabolical device he adopted, to bring about 
the utter ruin of his unsuspicious pupil ! Apprized 
of Mr. Beauchamp's visit to London,— (Mr. Eccles 
had removed to lodgings but a little distance from 
the Hall, and was of course acquainted with the 
leading movements, of the family)— he wrote the 
following letter to a baronet in London, with whom 
he had been very intimate as a " plucker" at Oxford, 
and who having ruined himself by his devotion to 
play— equally in respect of fortune and character- 
was now become little else than a downright syste- 
matic sharper. 
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" Dear Sir Edward, 
** "Young Beauchamp, one of our quondam pigeons 
at Oxford, who has just come of age, will be in Lon- 
don next Friday or Saturday, and put up at his old 

hotel, the . He will bear phicking. Verb. suf. 

The bird is somewhat shy — but you are a good shot. 
Don't frighten him. He is giving up life, and going 
to turn saint ! The fellow has used me cursedly ill * 

he has cut me quite, and refused me old Dr. 's 

living, m make him repent it ! I will by ! 

" Yours ever, most faithfully, 
" Peter Eccles." 
••To Sir Edward Streighton. 

** P.S. If Beauchamp plucks well, you won't press. 
me for the trifle I owe-— will you? Burn this note." 

This infernal letter, which, by a singular concur- 
rence of events, got into the hands where / saw it, 
laid the train for such a series of plotting and man- 
oeuvring, as, in the end, ruined poor Beauchamp, 
and gave Eccles his coveted revenge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and 
Ellen had the most solemn assurance that his stay 
in town would not be protracted beyond the week. 
Nothing but this could quiet the good old lady's ap- 
prehensions, who expressed an unaccountable con- 
viction that some calamity or other was about to 
assail their house. She had had a dreadful dream, 
she said ; but when importuned to tell it, answered, 
that if Henry came safe home, then she would tell 
them her dream. In short, his departure was a scene 
of tears and gloom, which left an impression of sad- 
ness on his own mind, that lasted all the way up to 
town. On his arrival, he betook himself to his old 
. place, the — — hotel, near Piccadilly ; and, in order 
to expedite his business as much as possible, ap- 
pointed the evening of the very day of his arrival for 
a meeting with his solicitor. 

The morning papers duly apprized the world of the 
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important fact, that " Henry Beauchamp, Esqpnre, 
had arrived at — 's, from his seat in — -shire;" 
and scarce ten minutes after he had read the officious 
annunciation at breakfast his valet brought him the 
card of Sir Edward Streighton. 

" Sir Edward Streighton :" exclaimed Beauchamp, 
with astonishment, laying down the card; adding, 
after a pause, with a cold and doubtful air, u Show 
in Sir Edward, of course." 

In a few moments the baronet was ushered into 
the room— made up to his old "friend" with great 
cordiality, and expressed a thousand winning civili- 
ties. He was attired in a style of fashionable negli- 
gence ; and his pale emaciated features ensured him, 
at least, the show of a welcome, with which he 
would not otherwise have been greeted ; for Beau- 
champ, though totally ignorant of the present pur- 
suits and degraded character of his visiter, had seen 
enough of him in the heyday of dissipation to avoid 
a renewal of their intimacy. Beauchamp was touched 
with the ai|* of languor and exhaustion assumed by 
Sir Edw. , and asked kindly after his health. 

The wry baronet contrived to keep him occupied 
with thaY topic for. nearly an hour, till he fancied he 
had established an interest for himself in his des- 
tined victim's heart. He told him, with a languid 
smile, that the moment he saw Beauchamp's arrival 
in the papers he had hurried, ill as he was, to 
pay a visit to his " old chum," and M talk over old 
times." In short, after laying out all his powers of 
conversation, he so interested and delighted his 
quondam associate, that he extorted a reluctant 
promise from Beauchamp to dine with him the next 
evening, on the plausible pretext of his being in too 
delicate ^health to venture out himself at night-time. 
Sir Edward departed, apparently in a low mood, but 
really exulting in the success with which he considered 
he had opened his infernal campaign. He hurried to 
the house of one of his comrades in guilt, whom he 
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invited to dinner on the morrow. Now, the fiendish 
object of this man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking 
Beauchamp to dinner, was to revive in his bosom 
the half-extinguished embers of his love for play ! 
There are documents now in existence to show that 
Sir Edward and his companions had made the most 
exact calculations of poor Beauehamp's property, 
and even arranged the proportions in which the ex- 
pected spoils were to be shared among the corn- 
plotters 1 The whole conduct of the affair was en- 
trusted, at his. own instance, to Sir Edward ; who, 
with a smile, declared that he " knew all the crooks 
and crannies of young- Beauehamp's heart ;" and that 
he had already settled his scheme of operations. 
He was himself to keep for some time in the back- 
ground, and on no occasion to come forward till he 
was sure of his prey. 

At the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not 
without leaving experienced some misgivings in the 
course of the day, found himself seated at the elegant 
and luxurious table of Sir Edward, in company with 
two of the baronet's " choicest spirits V It would 
foe superfluous to pause over, the exqi ' r te wines 
and luscious cookery which were placed, m requisi- 
tion for the. occasion, or the various piquant and bril- 
liant conversation that flashed around the table. 
Sir Edward was a man of talent and observation; 
and foul as were the scenes in which he had latterly 
passed his life, was full of rapid and brilliant repar- 
tee, and piquant sketches of men and manners, with- 
out end. Like the poor animal whose palate is 
for a moment tickled with the bait alluring it to de- 
struction, Beauchamp was in ecstasies ! There was, 
besides, such a flattering deference paid to every 
thing that fell from his lips— so much eager curiosity 
excited by the accounts he gave of one or two of his 
foreign adventures — such an interest taken in the 
arrangements he contemplated for augmenting his 
estates in — : — shire, &c. &c that Beauehamp never 
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felt better pleased with himself, nor witk hi* com- 
panions. About eleven o'clock, one of Sir Edward's 
friends proposed a rubber at whist, " thinking they 
had all of them talked one another hoarse;^ but Stir 
Edward promptly, negatived it. The proposer in- 
sisted, but Sir Edward coldly repeated his refusal, 
"/am not tired of my friends' conversation, though 
they may be of mine ! And I fancy, Beauchamp," 
he continued, shaking his head with a serious air, 
" you and I have burnt our fingers too often at col- 
lege to be desirous of renewing our pranks." 

" Why, good God, Sir Edward !" rejoined the pro- 
poser, " what do you mean ? Are you insinuating 
that I am fond of deep play ?—I, I that have been 
such a sufferer V 9 . How was it that such shallow trick- 
ery could not be seen through by a man who knew 
any thing of the'world 1 The answer is obvious— 
the victim's penetration had deserted him : flattery 
and wine — what will they not lead a man 10! In 
short, the farce was so well kept up that Beau- 
champ, fancying he alone stood in the way of the 
evening's amusements, felt himself called upon to 
" beg they would not consult him* if they were dis- 
posed for a rubber ; as be would make a hand with 
the greatest pleasure 'imaginable." The proposer 
and his friend looked appealingly to Sir Edward. 

"Oh ! God forbid that I should hinder you, since 
you're all so disposed," said the baronet, with a 
polite air ; and in .a few minutes the four friends 
were seated at the whist-table. Sir Edward was 
obliged to send out and buy, or borrow cards ! " He 
really so seldom," &c. &c. " especially in his poor 
health," &c. &c ! There was nothing whatever in 
the conduct of the game calculated to arouse a 
spark of suspicion. The three confederates acted 
their parts to admiration, and maintained throughout 
the matter-of-fact, listless air of men who have sat 
down to cards, each out of complaisance to the 
others ! At the end of the second rubber, which was 
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a long one, they paused a while, rose, and betook 
themselves to refreshments. 

" By-the-way, Apsley," said Sir Edward, suddenly, 
u have you heard how that extraordinary affair of 

General 's, terminated ?" 

"Decided against him," was the reply; "but I 

think wrongly. At 's," naming a celebrated 

coterie, " where the affair was ultimately canvassed, 
they were equally divided in opinion; and on the 
strength of it the general swears he won't pay." 
" It is certainly one of the most singular things V 9 
"Pray, what might the disputed point be!" in- 
quired Beauchamp, sipping a glass of liqueur. 

" Oh, merely a bit of town tittle-tattle," replied 
Sir Edward, carelessly, " about a Rouge et Noir bet 

between Lord and General . I dare say, 

you would feel no interest in it whatever." 

But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to 
press his host for an account of the matter : and he 
presently found himself listening to a story told most 
graphically by Sir Edward, and artfully calculated 
to interest and inflame the passions of his hearer. 
Beauchamp drank in eagerly every word. He could 
not help identifying himself with the parties spoken 
of. A satanic smile flickered occasionally over the 
countenances . of the conspirators, as they beheld 
these unequivocal indications that their prey was en- 
tering their toils. Sir Edward represented the hinge 
of the story to be a moot-point at Rouge et Noir ; 
and when he had concluded, an animated discussion 
arose. Beauchamp took an active part in the dis- 
pute, siding with Mr. Apsley. Sir Edward got flus- 
tered ! and began to express himself rather heatedly. 
Beauchamp also felt himself kindling, and involun- 
tarily cooled his ardour with glass after glass of the 
wine that stood before him. At length, out leaped 
a bold bet from Beauchamp, that he would make 

the same point with General . Sir Edward 

shrugged* his shoulders, and with a smile declined 
Vol. II.— p 
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M winning his money" on a point clear as the 
day sun ! Mr. Hillier, however, who was of Sir 
Edward's opinion, instantly took Beanehamp ; and* 
for the symmetry of the thing, Apsley and Sir Ed- 
ward, in spite of the tatter's protestation to Bean- 
champ, betted highly on their respective opinions. 
Somebody suggested an adjournment to the " estab- 
lishment* at street, where they might decide 

the question; and thither, accordingly, after great 
show of reluctance on the part of Sir Edward, they 
all four repaired. 

The reader need not fear that I am going to dilate 
upon the sickening horrors of a modern " hell!" for 
into such a place did Beauchamp find himself intro- 
duced. The infernal splendour of the scene by 
which he was surrounded smote his soul with a sense 
of guilty awe the moment he entered, flushed though 
he was, and unsteady with wine. A spectral recol- 
lection of his mother and Ellen, wreathed with the 
haloes of virtue and purity, glanced across his mind ; 
and for a moment he thought himself in hell ! Sick 
and faint, he sat down for a few moments at an un- 
occupied table. He felt half-determined to rush out 
from the room. His kind friends perceived his agita- 
tion. Sir Edward asked him if he were ill t bat 
Beauchamp, with a sickly smile, referred his sensa- 
tions to the heated room, and the unusual quantity 
of wine he had drunk. Half ashamed of himself, 
and dreading their banter, he presently rose from his 
seat, and declared himself recovered. After stand- 
ing some time beside the Rouge et Noir table, where 
tremendous stakes were playing for, amid profound 
and agitating silence,— where he marked the sallow 

features of General and Lord , the parties 

implicated in the affair mentioned at Sir Edward's 
table, and who, having arranged their dispute, were 
now over head and ears in a new transaction,— the 
four friends withdrew to one of the private tables to 
talk over their bet. Alas, half-an-hour's time beheld 
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t&em all at fouraroJ /— Beauchamp playing! and with 
excitement and enthusiasm equalling any one's in 
the room. Sir Edward maintained the negligent 
and reluctant air of a man overpersuaded into ac- 
quiescence in the wishes of his companions. Every 
time that Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, the 
pale face of his mother looked at him ; yet still he 
shook, and still he threw — for he won freely from 
Apeley and Hillier. About four o'clock he took his 
departure, with bank-notes in his pocketbook to the 
amount of 951. as his evening's .winning. 

He walked home to his hoid weary and depressed 
in spirits, ashamed and enraged at his own weak 
compliances and irresolution. The thought sud- 
denly struck him, however, that he would make 
amends for his misconduct, by appropriating the 
whole of his unhallowed gains to the purchase of 
jewelry for his mother and cousin. Relieved by 
this consideration, he threw himself on his bed, and 
slept, though uneasily, till a late hour in the morn- 
ing. His first thought on waking was the last that 
had occupied his mind overnight ; but it was in a 
moment met by another and more startling reflection 
— What would Sir Edward, Hillier, and Apsley think 
of him, dragging them to play, and winning their 
money, without giving them an opportunity of re- 
trieving their losses ! The more he thought of it 
the more was he embarrassed; and as he tossed 
about on his bed» the suspicion flashed across his dis- 
turbed mini, that he was embroiled with gamblers. 
With what credit could he skulk from the attack he 
had himself provoked ? Perplexed and agitated with 
the dilemma he had drawn upon himself, he came 
to the conclusion, that, at all events, he must invite 
the baronet and his friends to dinner that day, and 
give them their revenge, when he might retreat with 
honour, and for ever. Every one who reads these 
pages will anticipate the event. 
Gaming is a magical stream; if you do but wade 
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far enough into it, to wet the soles of your feet, there 
is an influence in the waters which draws you irre- 
sistibly in, deeper and deeper, till you are sucked 
into the roaring vortex, and perish. If it were not 
unduly paradoxical, one might say with respect to 
gaming, that he has come to the end, who has made 
a beginning. Mr. Beauchamp postponed the business 
which he had himself fixed for transacting- that even- 
ing, and received Sir Edward — who had found out 
that he could novo venture from home at nights — and 
his two friends, with all appearance of cheerfulness 
and cordiality. In his heart he felt ill at ease ; but 
his uneasiness vanished with every glass of wine he 
drunk. His guests were all men of conversation ; 
and they took care to select the most interesting 
topics. Beauchamp was delighted. Some slight 
laughing allusions were made by Hillier and Apsley 
to their overnight's adventure ; but Sir Edward coldly 
characterized it as an "absurd affair," and told them 
they deserved to suffer as they did. This was ex- 
actly the signal for which Beauchamp had long been 
waiting; and he proposed in a moment that cards 
and dice should be brought in to finish the evening 
with. Hillier and Apsley hesitated; Sir Edward 
looked at his watch, and talked of the opera. Beau- 
champ, however, was peremptory, and down they all 
sat — and to hazard! Beauchamp was fixedly de- 
termined to lose that evening a hundred pounds, 
inclusive of his overnight's winnings ; and veiled his 
purpose so flimsily, that his opponents saw in a mo- 
ment " what he was after." Mr. Apsley laid down 
the dice-box with a haughty air, and said, "Mr. 
Beauchamp, I do not understand you, sir. You are 
playing neither with boys nor swindlers ; and be 
pleased, besides, to recollect at whose instance we 
sat down to this evening's hazard." 

Mr. Beauchamp laughed it off, and protested he did 
his best. Apsley, apparently satisfied, resumed his 
play, and their victim felt himself in their meshes— 
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that the a *nare of the&wler was upon him.* . Thfey 
plmd with various success for about two hours;, 
and Sir Edward was listlessly intimating his inten- 
tion to hare a throw for the first time, " for com- 
pmlxy*& sake," when the card of a young nobleman, 
one of the most profligate of the profligate set whom 
BeaHc&amp had known at Oxford, was brought in. 

** Ahi Lord !" exclaimed Sir Edward, with 

joyful surprise, "an age since I saw him!— How 
▼ery strange— how fortunate that I should happen to 
be bete! — Oh, come, Beauchamp," — seeing his host ' 
disposed to utter a frigid " not at home,*— " come, 
ftuus* ask him in! The rery best fellow in life!" 

Now, Lord and Sir Edward were bosom friends, 

equally unprincipled, and that very morning had they. 
arranged mis most unexpected visit of his lordship ! 
As soon as the ably-sustained excitement an&enthu- 
siasm of his lordship had subsided, he of course 
assured them that he should leave immediately, un- 
less they proceeded with their play, and he stationed 
himself as an en-looker beside Beauchamp. 

The infernal- crew now began to see they had it 
** all their own way." Their tactics might have been 
finally frustrated had Beauchamp but possessed suf- 
ficient moral courage te yield to the loud promptings 
of his better judgment, and firmly determined to stop 
in time. - Alas ! however, he had taken into his 
bosom the torpid snake, and kept it there 'fill it re- 
vived. In the warmth of excitement he forgot his 
fetas, and his decaying propensities to play were 
rapidly resuscitated. Beforethe evening's close, he 
had entered into the spirit of the game with as keen 
a relish as a professed gamester ! With a sort of 
phrensy he proposed bets, which the cautious baronet 
and his coadjutors hesitated, and at last refused, to 
take! About three o'clock they separated, and on 
making up accounts, they found that so equally had 
profit and loss been shared, that no one had lost or 
gated wm than 20*. Beauchamp accepted a seat 
P8 
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In Lord — -— 's box at the opera for the next evening ; 
and the one following that he engaged to dine with 
Apsley. After his guests had retired, he betook him- 
self to bed, with comparatively hone of those heart- 
smiting s which had kept trim sleepless the night 
before* The men with whom he had been playing 
were evidently no professional gamblers, and he felt 
himself safe in their hands. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, he went, and to 
^ Apsley's. At the former he recognised several of his 
* college * acquaintance; and at the latter's house he 
spent a delightful evening, never having said better 
things, and never being more flatteringly attended 
to ; and the night's social enjoyment was wound up 
with a friendly rubber for stakes laughably small 
This was Sir Edward'3 scheme, for he was not, it 
will be recollected, to "frighten the bird." The 
doomed Beauchamp retired to rest, better satisfied 
with himself and his friends, than ever ; for he had 
transacted a little real business during the day; 
written two letters to the country, arid . despatched 
them with a pair of magnificent bracelets to Ellen; 
played the whole evening at unpretending whist, and 
won two guineas, instead of accompanying I^prd 

and Hillier to the establishment in street, 

where he might have lost hundreds. A worthy old 
English bishop says, " The devil then maketh sure 
of us, when we do make sure of ourselves," — a wise 
maxim ! Poor Beauchamp now began to feel con- 
fidence in his own strength of purpose. He thought 
he had been weighed in the balance, and not found 
wanting. He was as deeply convinced as ever of 
the pernicious effects of an inordinate love of play ; 
but had he that passion ? No ! He recollected the 
healthful thrill of horror and disgust with which he 

listened to Lord 's entreaties to accompany him 

to the gaming-house,* and was satisfied. He took 
an early opportunity of writing home, to apprize his 
mother and cousin that he intended to continue in 
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town a month or six weeks, and assigned satisfac- 
tory -reasons for his protracted stay. He wrote in the 
-warmest terms to both of them, and said he should 
be counting the days till he threw himself in their 
arms. 1"Tis this tiresome Twister, our attorney, 
that must answer for my long stay. There is no 
quickening his phlegmatic disposition! . When I 
would hurry and press him, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and says there's no doing law by steam* He says 
be fears the chancery affairs will prove very tedious; 
and they are in sueh a state just now, that, were I to 
return into the country, I should be summoned up to 
town again in a twinkling. Now I am here, I will 
get all this business fairly off my hands. < So, by this 
day six weeks, dearest coz, expect to see at your 
feet, yours, eternally, — H. B." 

But, alas, that day saw Beauchamp in a new and 
startling character — that of an infatuated gamester ! 
During that fatal six weeks he had lost several thou- 
sand pounds, and had utterly neglected the business 
which .brought him up to town, — for his whole heart 
was with French hazard and Rouge et Noir ! Even 
his outward appearance had undergone a strange 
alteration. His' cheeks and forehead wore the sal- 
low hue of dissipation — his eyes were weak and 
bloodshot — his hands trembled— and every move- 
ment indicated the highest degree of nervous irrita- 
bility. He- had become vexed and out of temper 
with all about him, but especially with himself, and 
sever could "bring himself up to par" till seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening, at dinner, when he was 
wanning with wine. The first thing in the morn- 
ing, ialso, he felt it necessary to fortify himself 
against the agitation of the day by a smart draught 
of brandy or liqueur I If the mere love of temporary 
excitement had been sufficient, in the first instance, 
to allure him on to play, the desire for retrieving his 
losses now supplied a stronger motive for persevering 
in his dangerous and destructive career. Ten thou* 
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mmipomndiy the lowest amount of bis losses, wis * 
sum ne could not afford to lose without very serieus 
inconvenience. Gracious God !— what would his 
aged mother, what would Ellen say; if they knew 
the mode and amount of his losses 1 The thought 
distracted him ! He had drawn out of his banker's 
hands all the floating balance he had placed there on 
arriving in town; and, in short, he had been at last 
compelled to mortgage one of his favourite estates 
for 8000/.)— and how to conceal the transaction 
from his mother, without making desperate and suc- 
cessful efforts to recover himself at play, he did not 
know. He had now got inextricably involved with 
Sir Edward and his set, who never allowed him a 
moment's time to come to himself, but were ever 
ready with diversified sources of amusement. Under 
their damned tutelage, Beauchamp commenced the 
systematic life of a "man about town," in all ex- 
cept the fouler and grosser vices, to which^ I believe, 
he was never addicted. 

His money flew about in all directions. He never 
went to the establishment in — street but^his over- 
night's I.O.IL'e stared him in the face the next morn- 
ing like reproachful fiends !— and he was daily accu- 
mulating bills at the fashionable tradesmen's, whom 
he gave higher prices to ensure longer credit. While 
he was compelled to write down confidentially ts 
old Pritohard, his agent, for money, almost every 
third or fourth post, his correspondence with his 
mother and cousin gradually slackened, and his let- 
ters, short as they were, indicated effort and con- 
straint on the part of the writer. It was long, very 
long before Mrs. Beauchamp suspected that any thing 
was going wrong. She was completely cajoled by 
her son's accounts of the complicated and harassing 
affairs of chancery, and considered that circumstance 
fully to account for the brevity and mfirequency of 
his letters. The quicker eyes of Etten, however* 
eoon saw, in fee Chilling shortness and fbimslityof 
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kis letters to her, that even if his regard for her per- 
sonally were not diminishing, he had discovered 
such pleasurable' objects in town as enabled him to 
bear, with great fortitude, the pangs of absence! 

Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all the 
faculties of the soul that are not immediately occu- 
pied in its dreadful service. The heart it utterly 
withers : and it was not long, therefore, before Beau- 
champ was fully aware of the altered state of his 
feelings towards his cousin, and satisfied with them* 
Play— play — play, was the name of his new and 
tyrannical mistress! Need I utter such common- 
places as to say, that the more Beauchamp played 
the more he lost ; that the more he lost the deeper 
he played ; and that the less chance there was, the 
more reckless he became 1—1 cannot dwell on this 
dreary portion of my narrative* It is sufficient to 
inform the reader, that, employed in the way I have 
mentioned, Beauchamp protracted his stay in Lon- 
don to Jive months. During this time he had actually 
gambled away three-fourths of his whole fortune. 
He was now both ashamed and afraid of returning 
home. Letters from his poor mother and Ellen 
accumulated upon him and often lay for weeks un- 
answered. Mrs. Beauchamp had once remonstrated 
with him on his allowing any of his affairs to keep 
|um so long in town, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed with respect to Ellen : but 
she received such a tart reply from her son as effect- 
ually prevented her future interference. She began 
to grow very uneasy, and to suspect that something 
or other unfortunate had happened to her son. Her 
fears hurried her into a disregard of her son's men- 
aces ; and at length she wrote up privately to Mr. 
Twister to know what was the state of affairs, and 
what kept Mr. Beauchamp so harassingly employed. 
The poor old lady received for answer — that the 
.attorney knew of nothing that need have detained 
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Mr. Beauchamp in town beyond a week; and that 
he had not been to Mr. Twister's office for several 

^Fritchard, Mr. Beauchamp's agent, was a quiet and 
faithful fellow, and managed all his master's contents 
with the utmost punctuality and secrecy. He had 
been elevated from the rank of a common servant .in 
the family to his present office, which he had filled 
for thirty years with unspotted credit. He had been 
a great favourite with old Mr. Beauchamp, who com- 
mitted him to the kindness of Mrs. Beauchamp, and 
requested her to continue him in his office till nw 
son arrived at his majority. The good old man was 
therefore thoroughly identified with the family inter- 
ests; and it was natural that he should feel bom 
disquietude and alarm at the demands for money, 
unprecedented in respect of amount and frequency, 
made by Mr. Beauchamp dming his stay m town. He 
was kept in profound darkness as to the destination 
of the money ; and confounded at having to forward 
up to London the title-deeds and papers relating to 
most of the property. " What can my youngr squire 
be driving*atr said Pritchard to himself ; and as he 
could devise no satisfactory answer, he began to 
fume and fret, and to indulge in Tnelancholy specu- 
lations. He surmised that** all was not going on right 
at London :" for he was too much a man of business 
to be cajoled by the flimsy reasons assigned by Mr. 
Beauchamp for requiring the estate papers. He 
began to suspect hat this young master was " taking 
to bad courses ;" but being enjoined silence at his 
peril, he held his tongue, and shrugging his shoulders, 
"hoped the best." He longed every day to make 
or find an opportunity for communicating with his 
old mistress : yet how could he break his master's 
confidence, and risk the threatened penalty S— He 
received, however, a letter one morning which de- 
cided him. The fearful contents were as follow :— 
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u Dear and faithful old Pritchard — There are now 
only two ways in which you can show your regard 
for me — profound secrecy, and immediate attention 
to my directions. I have been engaged for some 
timer^a delusive speculations in London, and have 
been drtadfidly imfbrtunate. I must have fifteen, or 
at the very lowest ten thousand pounds by this day 
week, or be ruined ; and I purpose raising that sum 

by a mortgage on my property in shire. I can 

see no other possible way of meeting my engage- 
ments, without compromising the character of our 
family — the honour of my name. Let me, therefore, 
have all the needful papers in time, in two days' time 
at the latest. Dear old man ! — for the love of God, 
and the respect you bear my father's memory, keep 
all this to yourself, or consequences may follow 
which I tremble to think of! I am, &c. &c. 

" Henry Beauchamp. 
" Hotel, 4 o'clock, a. m." 

This letter was written with evident hurry and 
trepidation ; but not with more than its perusal occa- 
sioned the affrighted steward. He dropped it from 
his hands, elevated them and his eyes towards 
heaven, and turned deadly pale. He trembled from 
head to foot ; and the only words he uttered were 
in a low moaning tone* " Oh, my poor old master ! 
Wouldn't it raise your bones out of the grave V* 
Could he any longer delay telling his mistress of the 
dreadful pass things were come to ? 

After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he 
resolved, come what might, to set off for the Hall, 
seek an interview with Mrs. Beauchamp, and disclose 
«*ery thing. He had scarce got half-way, when he 
was met by one of the Hall servants, who stopped 
hhn, saying, " Oh, Mr. Steward, I was coming down 
lor you. Mistress is in a way this morning, and 

wants to see you directly." 
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The old man hardly heard him oat, and hurriecf on 
as fast as possible to the Hall, which was pervaded 
with an air. of excitement and suspense. He was 
instantly conducted into Mrs. Beauchamp's private 
room. The good old lady sat in her easy-chair, her 
pallid features full of grief, and her gray locks stray- 
ing in disorder from under the border of her cap. 
Every limb was in a tremor. On one side of her sat 
Ellen, in the same agitated condition as her aunt; 
and on the other stood a table, with brandy, harts- 
horn, &c. &c., and an open letter. 

"Be seated, Pritchard," said the old lady, faintly. 
The steward placed his chair beside the table. 
» Why, what is the matter with you, Pritchard?" 
inquired Miss Beauchamp, startled by the agitation 
and fright manifested in the steward's countenance. 
He drew his hand across his forehead, and stammered 
that he was grieved to see them in such trouble, 
when he was interrupted by Mrs. Beauchamp putting 
the open letter into his hand, and telling him to read 
it. The steward could searce adjust his glasses, for 
he trembled like an aspen-leaf. He read: — 

"Madam, 
"My client, Lady Hester Gripe, having consented 
to advance njurther sum of 22,000L, to Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp, your son, on mortgage of his estates in 

shire, I beg to know whether you have any 

annuity or rent-charge issuing therefrom, and if so, 
to what amount. I bef you will consider this in- 
quiry strictly confidential, as between Lady Hester 
and Mr. Beauchamp, or the negotiations will be 
broken ofF; for her ladyship's extreme caution has 
induced her to break through my promise to Mr. 
Beauchamp of not allowing you, or any one else, 
to know of the transaction. As, however, Mr. Beau- 
champ said that even if you did know it was not of 
much consequence, I presume I have not gone very 
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far wrong in yielding to her ladyship's importunities. 
May I beg the favour of a reply per return of post. 
I have the honour, &e, &c. &c. < 
*« FunuvaPs Inn, London." ; 

Before the staggered steward had got through half 
this letter, he was obliged to lay it down for a mo- 
merit or two to recover irOm his trepidation* 

** A further sum !" he muttered. He wiped the 
cold perspiration from' his forehead, and dashed out 
the tears from his half-blinded eyes, and resumed his 
perusal of. the letter, w}iich shook in his hands. No 
one spoke a syllable ; and When he had finished 
reading, he laid down the letter in silence. Mrs. 
Beauchamp sat leaning back in her chair, with her 
eyes closed. She .murmured something which the. 
straining ear of the steward could hot catch. 

" What was my lady saying, miss?" he inquired. 
Miss Beauchamp dhooi her head, without speaking, 
or removing her handkerchief from he* face. 

u Well* God's holy trill be done P' exclaimed Mrs. 
Beauchamp t feebly, tasting a little brandy and water ; 
■•but Pm afraid my poor Henry and ail of us are 
ruined!" 

a God grant not, my lady! . Qh, don't— ^ddn't say 
so, my lady !" sobbed the steward, dropping involun- 
tarily upon his knees, and elevating his clasped hands 
upwards. " ^Tis true, my. lady," he< continued* tt Mas- 
ter Henry— tfor I can't help calling him so— has been 
a little wild in London— but ail is not yet gone, oh 
no, ma'am, no !" 

** You must, of course, have known all along of 
his doings— you must, Pritchard !'• Said] Mrs. Beau- 
champ, m a low tone. 

** Why, yes, my lady,' I have ; but Pve gone down 
on my knees every blessed night, and prayed that I 
might find a way of letting yo<j know—" 

" Why could you hot have told me T' inquired Mrs. 
Beauchamp, looking keenly at the steward. 
Vol. II.— Q 
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' " Because, my. lady, I was bis steward, and bound 
to Jteep his confidence. He would have discharged 
me the moment I had opened my lips."" 

Mrs. Beauchamp made no reply. She saw the 
worthy man's dilemma, and doubted not his integrity, 
though she had entertained momentarily a suspicion 
of his. guilty acquiescence. 

"Have you ever heard, Pfcitchard, how the money 
has gone in London?" 

44 Never a breathy my ladyythat I ooulfl rely <ml w 

M What have you heard ? That he frequents gam- 
ing-houses 1" inquired Mrs* Beauchamp, her features 
whitening as she went on* 'The steward shook his 
head. Tnere was another mournful pause* 

'* Now, Pritchard," said Mrs. Beauchamp, with an 
effort to muster up all her calmness, " tell me, as in 
the sight of God, how much money has my son made 
away with since he left 1" 

The steward paused and hesitated. 

" I must nc£be trifled with, Pritchard," continued 
Mrs. Beauchamp, solemnly, and with increasing agi- 
tation. The steward seemed' calculating amoment 

" Why, my lady, it I must be pianvPm afraid that 
twenty thousand pounds would not cover— w 

"Twisty thwbaiko pounds!" screamed Miss Beau- 
champ, springing out of her chair wildly; hut' her 
attention was in an Instant absorbed by her aunt, 
who, on hearing the sum named by the steward, 
after moving her fingers, for a moment or two, as if 
she were trying to speak, suddenly feU back in her 
seat and swooned. 

To describe the scenes of consternation, and 
despair which ensued would be impossible. Mrs. 
Beauchamp's feelings were several times urging her 
on the very borders of madness ;> and Miss Beau- 
champ looked the image of speechless, breathless 
horror. At length, however, Mrs. Beauehamp suc- 
ceeded in overcoming her feelings— rfor she was a 
woman of unusual strength of mind— and instantly . 
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- L addressed herself to meet the naked honors of the 

* -rase, and see if. it were possible to discover or apply 
a remedy. After a day's anxious thought* and the 

*' show of a consultation with her distracted niece, 
she decided on the Hne of* operations she intended 

a to pursue. - . * ' 

. To return^ however, to her son. Things went on, 

*• as might be supposed from the. situation in which 
we left him— worse and worse. Poor Beauchamp's 

t life might justly be said to be a perpetual phrensy— 

t passed in alternate paroxysms of remorse, despair, 
rage, fear, arid all the other baleful passions that can 

? tear and distract the huihan soul. He had become 
stupified, and .could not fully comprehend the enor- 
mous ruin which he had precipitated upon himself—' 

i crashing at once "mind, body," and estate." -.His 

i motions seemed actuated by a. species of diabolical 
influence. He saw the nest of hornets which he 
had lit upon, yet would not forsake the spot ! Alas, 
Beaueharap was not the* first who has felt the fatal 
fascination 6i play, the utter obliviousness of con- . 
sequences which it induces ! The demons who flut- 
tered about him no longer thought of masking 
themselves, but stood boldly m-aU their naked hide* 
oneness before him. For weeks together he had 
one continual run of bad luck, yet stUl he lived and 
gambled on from week .to week, from day to day, 
from hour to' hour, in the delusive hope of re- 
covering himself. His heart , was paralyzed — its **4 
feelings all smothered beneath the perpetual pressure 
of a gamester** anxieties. It isnot, therefore, dif- 
ficult for the reader to coneeive the ease with which 
he dismissed the less, and less frequently intruding 
images — the pale, reproachful faces— of his mother 
and cousin ! • 

Sir Edward Streighton, the most consummate tac- 
tician, sure, that ever ^breathed, had won thousands 
from Beauchamp, without affording him a tangible op- % . 
portunityofbreakhigwithhim. On the contrary, the 
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more Beanchamp became involved the deeper he 
sunk into the whirlpool of destruction, the closer he 
clung to Sir Edward; as if dinging to the devil, in 
hell, would save one from its fires ! The wily baro- 
net had contrived to make himself, in a manner, in- 
dispensable to Jteauchamp. It was Sir Edward 
who taught him the quickest way. of turning lands 
into cash ; Sir Edward who familiarized him with 
the correct principles of betting and handling the 
dice ; Sir Edward who put him in the way of .evad- 
ing and defying his minor creditors; Sir Edward 
who feasted and ftted him out of his -bitter ennui 

and thoughts of shire.; Sir Edward, who lent 

him hundreds at a moment's warning, and gave him 
the longest credit ! 

Is it really conceivable that Beauchamp could not 
see through the plausible scoundrel ? inquires per- 
haps a reader. No, he Bid not— till the plot began 
to develop itself in the latter acts of tl}e tragedy! 
And even when he did he* still went on^ and on, 
and on— trusting that in time- he should outwit the 
subtle devil. Though he was a little . shocked at 
finding himself so easily oapable of- such a thing, he 
resolved at last, in the forlorn hope of retrieving his 
circumstances, to meet fraud with fraud; a delu- 
sion not uncommon among the desperate victims of 
gambling, in the notion that they have suddenly hit 
on some trick bv which they must infallibly win. 
This is the igmsffatwus which often lights them to the 
fatal verge. Such a crotchet had latterly been flit- 
ting through the fancy of Beauchamp? and one night 
— or rather morningr-after revolving the scheme 
over and over again in 'his racked brain, he started 
out of bed, struck a light, seized a pack of cards* 
and shivering with cold-irfbr it was winter — sat calcu- 
lating and man oeurering^with^ them till he had satis- 
fied himself of the accuracy*of his plan; when he 
threw them down, blew out his candle, and leaped into 
bed again in a fit of guilty ecstacy. The more he 
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tiffed the project in his mind, the more and more 
feasible did it appear. . He resolved to intrust no one 
breathing' with his secret. Confident of success, and 
that with but little effort he had it in his power to 
break the bank, whenever, and as often as lie^pleased 
— he determined to put his plan into execution in a 
day or two, on a large scale ; stake every penny he 
could possibly scrape together, and win triumphantly. 
He instantly.set about procuring. the, requisite funds* 
His attorney— a gambler himsej/ r whom he bad lat- 
terly picked up, at the instance of Hillier^ as "a 
monstrously convenient fellow," soon contnved to 
cash hie I.O.TJ's to the amount of 5000/., on dis- 
covering that he had still available property in — - 
•hire, which he learne'd at a confidental interview 
wjth the solicitor in Furnival's Inn, who was nego- 
tiating the loan of 22,000/. from Lady Gripe. He 
returned to make the hazardous experiment on the 
evening of the day on which he received the 5000/. 
from his attorney. - On the morning of that day 
he was, further, to hear from his steward in the 
country respecting the mortgage of his last and best 
property. 

That was & memorable, a terrible day to Beau- 
champ. It Segan with doubt — suspense — disappoint- 
ment ; for after awaiting the call of the postman, 
shaking with agitation, he caught a glimpse of his 
red jacket, passing by hie doOr, on the other side of 
the street: Almost frantic* heihrew up the window, 
and called out to him— but the man had "none to- 
day. 1 * Beauchamp threw himself on his sofa, in. 
agony unutterable. It was the first time that old 
fritcnard had ever neglected to return an answer 
by return of post, when ever so slightly requested. 
A thousand fears assailed him.' ttad.his letter mis- 
carried t Was Pritchard rll, dying, or dead 1 Had 
he been frightened into a disclosure to Mrs. Beau- 
champ f And did his mothbb, at lehgtli— <Iid Ellin — 
know of his dreadful doings ? The thought was 
Q3 
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too frightfuf to dwell upon ! Thoroughly unnerved, 
he flew to brandy— fiery fiend, lighting up in the 
brain the flatties of madness ! He scarce knew how 
to rest during the interval between breakfast and 
dinner; for at seven o'clock, he together with the 
rest of the infernal, crew were to dine with Apsley. 
There w&s to be a* strong muster; for one of the 
decoyt had entrapped a wealthy simpleton who was 
to make his M first appearance" that evening. • After 
walking for an hour, to and fro, he set out; to call 
upon me. . Hie was at my house by twelve o'clock. 
During* his stay in town, I had frequently received 
him in quality of a patient, for trifling fits of indis- 
position, and low spirits.. I had looked upon him 
merely as a fashionable young fellow, who was 
u upon town,* doing his best to earn a little notoriety, 
such as was sought after by most young men of 
spirit and fortune ! \ also had been able to gather 
from what, he let -fall at several interviews, that the 
uneven spirits he possessed were owing to his gam- 
bling propensities ; that his excitement or depression 
alternated with the good or ijl luck he had at play. 
I felt interest in him ; for there was about him an air 
of ingenuousness and straight-forwardness which 
captivated every one who spoke with him. His man* 
ners had all the ease and blandrfese'Of the finished gen* 
tleman; and when }ast I saw him,- which was about 
two months' before, he appeared in good health and 
cheerful spirits— *a very fine, if not strictly handsome 
man. But now when he stood before me, wasted in 
.person, and haggard in features-full -of irritability 
and petulance-"-! could scarce believe him the same 
man ! I was going to -ask him some' question or 
other when he hastily interrupted rue, by extending 
towards me his two hands, which shook almost like 
those of a man in the palsy, exclaiming, "This-* 
this, doctor, is what I have come about. Can you 
cure this— -by six' o'clock to-day ?" . There was a 
wildness iuv his manner, which led me to suspect 
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that bis intellect was disordered. He hurried on • 
before I had. time to get in a word— »" If you cannot 
steady my nerves for. a few hours, I am-r-" he suddenly 
paused, and with some eonfusiofl.repeated his ques- 
tion. The extravagant impetuosity of his gestures, 
and hier whole demeanour alarmed me. , ■ 

" Mr. Beauchamp," -said I, . seriously; " it is now 
two months since you honoured me with a visit ; and 
your appearance since then is wofully changed. Per- 
mit me, as a respectful friend, to ask whether— 1'* 
He rose abruptly from his* seat, and in a tone- border- 
ing on insult replied,." Dr. — r-%1 came, not to gratify 
•curiosity* hut to receive your advice oh the state of 
toy health, If you are not disposed to afford it me, 
1 am intruding." 

. "You mistake me, Mr. Beauehamp," I replied, 

-calmly, " motives, and all. I do not wish to pry into 

your affairs. I desired only to ascertain whether or 

*not your mind was at ease." While X was speaking, 

.he seemed boiling over with suppressed irritability; 

• and when I had done* he took his hat and stick, flung 

a guinea on my desk, and before. I could recover 

from the astonishment his extraordinary behaviour 

occasioned me,. strode out of the room. 

How he contrived to pass the.djiy he never knew ; 
but. about five o'clock he retired to his dressing-room 
to prepare for dinner.* ' His agitation had reached 
Auch a height, that after several ineffectual attempts 
to shave himself, he was compelled to send for some 
one to perform that operation for him. When the 
duties of the dressing-room were completed, he, re- 
turned to his. sitting-room, took from his escrutbire 
the doomed bank-notes for 5000/., and placed them in 
his pocketbook. A dense film floated before his eyes, 
when he attempted to look over .the respective 
amounts of the bills, to .see that all was correct. He 

* Mr. Beauchamp ha.1 removed from his Jiotel into private lodging* ' 
jmv Pall-Mall, about a month before the above-mentioned visit to me. 
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then seized a pack of cards, and tried over and over 
again to test the accuracy of his calculations. He 
laid them aside when hejiad satisfied himself— locked 
his door, opened his desk> and took out pen and naffer. 
He then with his penknife picked the point of one of 
his fingers, filied his pen with the blood, issning* from 
it, and. wrote in letters of blood a solemn oath, that 
if he were but successful that evening " in winning 
back his own," he would forsake cards and dice for 
ever, and never again be found within the -precincts 
of a gaming-house to the latest hour of his life. 
I have seen that singular' and affecting document 
The letters, especially those forming the signature, 
are more like the tremulous handwriting of a man 
of eighty than of one but twenty-one I Perceiving 
that he was late, he hurriedly affixed a black seal to 
his signature, once more' ran his eye over the 
doomed 5000/., and sallied out to dinner. 

When he reached Mr: Apsley's, he found all the 
company assembled, apparently in high spirits, and. 
all eager for dinner. You would not have thought of 
the black hearts that beat beneath such gay and pleas- 
ing exteriors as were collected round Apsley's table ! 
Not a syllable of allusion was made during dinner- 
time to the .subject which filled every one's thoughts 
—play. As if by mutual consent, that seeme^ the 
only interdicted topic ; but as soon as dinner and 
dessert, both of them first-rate, were over, a perfectly- 
understood pause took J>lace ; and Beauchanap, who, 
with the aid of frequent draughts.. of champaign, 
had worked himself up to the proper pitch, -was the 
first to propose* with eagerness, the. fatal adjournment 
to the gaming-table'. Everyone rose in ah instant 
from his seat, as if by appointed signal, and in less 
than five minutes' time they were all, with '-closed 
xloors/seated around the tables. - 

" Here piles of cards, and there the damned dice." 

They opened with hazard. Beauchamp, was the 
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first who threw, and he lost; but as Jhe stake was 
comparatively trifling,. he neither was, nor appeared* 
to be, annoyed. » He was saving himself for. Rouge 
et Noir ! The rest of the company proceeded with 
the game, and got gradually into deeper play, till at 
length heavy betting was begun. Beaucnamp, who 
declined joining, them, sat watching with peculiar 
feelings of mingled sympathy and contempt the poor 
fellow whom the gang were " pigeoning." How pain- 
fully it reminded him of his own initiation ! A throng 
of bitter recollections crowded irresistibly through 
his mind, as be sat for a while with leisure for con- 
templation. f The silence that was maintained was 
broken only by the rattling of the dice-box, and an 
occasional whisper when the dice were thrown. 

The room in which they were sitting was furnished 
with splendour and elegance. The walls were en- 
tirely concealed beneath valuable pictures, in mas- 
sive and tasteful frames, the gilding of which glis- 
tened with a peculiarly .rich effect beneath the light 
of a noble or-molu lamp, suspended from the ceiling. 
Ample curtains of yellow-flowered satin, drawn 
closely together, concealed the three windows with 
their rich draperies; and a few Gothic-fashioned 
bookcases, well filled, were stationed near the cor* 
ners of the room, with rare specimens of Italian stat- 
uary placed upon them. The furniture was all of 
the most fashionable and elegant patterns; and as the 
trained eye -of Beauchamp scanned it over, and 
marked the correct taste with which every thing was 
disposed, the thought forced itself upon him — " How 
jnany have been beggared to pay for all this !" His 
heart fluttered. He gazed on the flushed features, 
the eager eyes, the agitated gestures of those who 
sat at fiie table. . Directly opposite was Sir Edward 
Streighton, looking attentively at the caster— his fine 
expansive forehead bordered with slight streaks of 
Wack hair, and his large lusjrous eyes glancing like 
lightning from the thrower to the dice, and from the 
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dies to the betters* His features, regular, and 1 
even handsome, bore now the deep traces of long and 
harrowing anxiety/ " O that one," thought Bean- 
champ, « so capable of better things, bearing on his 
brow nature's signet of superiority, should hare 
sun k into— a swindler /" While these thoughts were 

! rasing through his mind, Sir EJdward suddenly 
ooked up, and his eyes -settle*} for art instant on 
Beauchamp, Their expression almost withered him ! 
He thought he was gazing on "the dark send guilty 
one" who had coldly led him up to ruin's brink, and 
was waiting to precipitate- him. Hjs thoughts then 
wandered away to long-banished scenes — his aged 
mother, his ruined, forsaken Ellen, both of whom he 
was beggaring, and breaking theirhearts. A mist 
seemed diffused through the^room, his brain reeled; 
bis long-stunned heart revived for a moment, and 
smote him heavily. " O that I had but an* opportunity, 
ever so slight an opportunity," he thought, ** of break- 
ing from this horrid enthrataent, at any cost?" 

He started from his painful revery, and stepped to 
a side-table on which a large -bowl of champaign* 
punch had just been placed, and sought solace in its 
intoxicating fumes: He resumed his seat at the table; 
and he had looked on scarcely a few minutes, before 
he felt a sudden, unaccountable impulse to join in at 
hazard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocketbook 
some bank-notes, which he had at that moment re* 
ceived from, the poor victim before spoken of, and 
instantly betted with him heavily on the next throw* 
Apsley, somewhat surprised, but not raffled, imme- 
diately took hirrv; the dice* were thrown, and to his 
own astonishment, and that of all present, Beauchamp 
won 300/. — actually, bona fide, won 300/. from Aps- 
ley, who for once was off his guard ! The loser was 
nettled, and could with difficulty conceal his chagrin; 
but he had seen, while Beauchamp was in the act of 
opening his pocketbook, the amount of one or two 
of his largest bills, and his passion subsided* 
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At length his hour arrived; Rouge et Noir fol- 
lowed hazard, and Beauchamp's pulse quickened. 
When it came to his turn, he took out his pocket- 
book and coolly laid down stakes which aimed at the 
bank. Not a word was spoken ; but looks of wonder 
and doubt glanced darkly Around the table. What 
was t}ie fancied manoeuvre whfeh Beauchamp now 
proceeded to practise I know not, for, thank God, I 
am ignorant— except on hearsay — pf both the princi- 
ples and practice of gaming. The eagle-eye of 
Apsley, the lailler, was on.Beauchamp's every move- 
ment. He tried— he war kalf'his large stake ! He 
pressed his. hand upon- his forehead— he saw that 
every thing depended on his calmness. The voice 
of Apsley sounded indistinctly in his ears, calling 
out, " un refait trente et vn!" Beauchamp suffered 
his stakes to remain, and be determined by the next 
event. He stiH had confidence in his scheme ; but 
alas, the bubble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a 
trice found himself minus 3000/. All hope was' now 
over, for his trick was clearly worth nothing,. and he 
had lost every earthly opportunity of recovering him- 
self. Yet he went, on — and on — and on ; and on 
ran the losing colour, till Beauchamp lost every thing 
he had brought with him ! He sat down, sunk his 
head upon his breast, and a ghastly hue overspread 
his face. He was offered unlimited credit. • Apsley 
gave him a slip of paper with I. 0»;U. on it, telling 
him to fill it up with his name, and any sum he chose. 
Beauchamp threw it back v exclaiming, in an under- 
tone, " No,-7-swindled out of all" 

«' What did you say, sir V inquired Apsley, rising 
from the" table, and approaching his victim. 

«* Merely that I had been swindled out of all my 
fortune," replied Beauchamp, without rising from his 
seat There was a dead silence. 

M But, my good sir, don't you know that such lan- 
guage will never do .?" inquired Apsley, in a cold con- 
temptuous tone, and with a manner exquisitely irri- 
tating; 
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Half-maddened with his losses, with despair, and 
fury, Beauchamp sprung, out of his chair towards 
Apsley, and with an absolute howl, dashed both his 
fists into his face. Consternation seized every one 
present. Table, cards, and bank-notes, all were de- 
serted, and some threw themselves round Beau- 
champ, others round Apsley, who, sudden as had been 
the assault upon him, had so quickly thrown up his 
arms, that he parried the chief force o£ Beauchanip's 
blow, and received but a slight injury over his right 
eye, ... 

" Pho ! pho ! the boy is drunk," he exclaimed coolly, 
observing" his frantic assailant struggling with those 
who held him.. 

•f Ruffian! swindler! liar!" gasped Beauchamp. 
Apsley laughed aloud. v 

" What ! dare not you strike me in return IV roared 
Beauchamp. ' 

"Ay, ay, my fine fellow," replied Apsley, with im- 
perturbable nonchalance ; "but dare, you have struck 
me, when you were in cool blood, and I on my guard?" 

" Struck you, indeed, you abhorred — " 

" Let us see then what we can do in the morning, 
when we've slept over it," retorted Apsley, pitching 
his card towards him contemptuously. "But, in the 
meantime, we .must send for constables, unless bur 
young friend here becomes quiet. Come, Streigh- 
ton, you are cfpupier— come, Hillier— rBruton — all 
of you, come, play out the stakes, Qr we shall forget 
where we were." 

Poor Beauchamp seemed suddenly calmed when 
Apsley's card was* thrown towards him, and with 
such cold scorn. He pressed his hands to his burst- 



ing temples, turned his despairinff eyes upwards, and 
muttered, as if he were half-choked, u Not yet — not 
yet !" He paused, ' and the dreadful .paroxysm 
seemed to subside. He threw one of hi$ cards to 
Apsley, exclaiming hoarsely, "When, where, and 
how you will, sir !" 
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u Why, come now, Bean, that's, vight^-that's hke a 
mant" «aid Apsley, with mock civility. "Suppose 
we say to-morrow morning ? Ihave cured you ef 
roguery to*night, arid; with the: blessing of God, will . 
cure you of cowardice to-morrow. But, pardon me* 
your last stakes are forfeit," he added abruptly, see- 
ing Beauehamp approach the spot where his- last 
stake, a bill fen* fOOi., was lying, not' having; been , 
taken up. He looked appealingly to the company, 
who decided •instantly against him. Beauchamp, 
with the hurry and agitation consequent on his 
assault upon Apsley, had forgotten that- he had really 
played away the note. u Well, sir, there remains 
nothing to keep, me here," said Beauchamp, calmly 
— with the calmness of despair — " except settling 
our .morning's meeting. Name your friend, sir," he 
continued, sterflly-'-yet his heart was breaking 
within him. 

** Oh, ay,", replied 'Apsley, carelessly looking. up 
from the cards he was shuffling and arranging. " Let 
me see. tiillier, will you do the needful for me ! I 
leave every thin£ in your hands." After vairi at- 
tempts to bring about a compromise^— for your true 
gamblers hate such affairs, not. from personal fear, 
but the publicity they occasion to their doings- 
matters were .finally arranged ; Sir Edward Streigh- 
ton undertaking for Beauchamp. The hour of meet- 
ing was half past six o'clock in the morning; and 
the place, a field hear Knightsbridge. The unhappy 
Beauchamp then withdrew, aftetf' shakirig Sir Ed- 
ward by the hand, who promised to call at his lodg- 
ings b^four o'clock—" for we shall break up by that 
time, Idare say," he whispered. 

When the*,door was closed upon Beauchamp, he 
reeled elf the steps* and .staggered along the streets 
like a drunken mani Whether or not he was de- 
ceived, he knew not ;. but in passing under the win- 
dows of the room where the fiendish conclave Were 
sitting, he fancied he heard the 'sound of loud laugh- 

Vol. II.— H . 
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ter. It was about two o'clock of a winters morn- 
ing. The snow fell .fast, and the air was freezingly 
cold. - Not a soul but himself seemed stirnng. A 

• watchman, seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the 
street, touched* his hat, and' asked if he should call 
him a! coach; but he was answered- with such a 
ghastly imprecation that he slunk back in silence. 

.Tongue cannot tell the distraction and misery with 
which Beauchamp's soul, was shaken. Hell seemed 
to have .lit its Taging fires within him* He felt af- 
frighted at being alone in the desolate, dark* deserted 
streets. His last six months* life seemed unrolled 
suddenly before, him like a blighting scroll, written 
in letters of fuel Overcome by his emotions, his 
shaking knees refused their support, and he sat 
down on the steps of a house in Piccadilly. * fie told 
me afterward, that he distinctly recollected feeling 
for some implement of destruction ; and that if he 
bad discovered his penknife, he should assuredly 
have cut his throat. After sitting on the stone /or 
about a quarter, of an hour, bareheaded — for he had 
removed -ni3 hat, that his burning forehead might be 
cooled— he made towards his lodgings... He thun- 
dered impetuously at the door, and was instantly ad- 
mitted. His shivering, half-asleep servant fell back 
before his master's affrighting countenance, and 
flaring, bloodshot eyes. " Lock the door, sir,.and 
follow me to my room," said Beaucharap, in a loud 
voice. . • t .. ■ ' 

" Sir, sir, sir," stammered the servant, as if he 
were going to ask some question. '■• 

" Silence, . sir ♦" thundered his master; and. the 
man, laying down his candle on the stairs, went and 
barred the door. Beaucbamp hurried up stairs, and 
opened the door of his sitting-room. He was as- 
tonished and alarmed to find ablaze of light in the 
room. Suspecting fire, he rushed into the middle of 
the room, and beheld his mother and cousin bending 
towards him, and staring fixedly at him with the hue 
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and expression 6f two marble images of horror!- 
His mother's white hair hung dishevelled down each 
side of her -ghastly features ; and her eyes, with 
those of her niece, who sat beside her clasping her 
aunt convulsively round the waist, seemed on the 
point of starting from their "sockets. They moved 
not, .they spoke not. The hideous apparition .van- 
ished in an instant from the darkening eyes of Beau- 
champ, for he dropped the candle he' held in his hand, 

and fell at full length senseless on the floor. 

* •• «. ^ •* i . # * • 

It was no ocular delusion*— nothing spectral, but 
horror looking Out through breathing flesh and blood, 
in the persons of Mrs. Beaucharnp and her niece. 

The resolution .which Mrs. Beaucharnp had 
formed; on an occasion which will be remembered 
by the reader, was to go up direct ; to London, and . 
try the effect of a sudden appearance before her 
erring, but she hoped not irreclaimable son.. Such 
an interview might startle him into a return to virtue* 
Attended by the faithful Pritchard, they had arrived 
in town that very day, put up at. an. hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and, without pausing to take refresh- 
ments, hurried to Mr. Beaucharhp's lodgings, which 
they reached only two hours after he. had gone out 
to dinner. Seeing his desk open, and a paper lying 
upon it, the old lady took it up, and, freezing with 
fright, read 'the oath before named, evidently written 
in blood. Her son, then, was gone to the gaming- 
' table in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and was that 
fcight to complete his and their ruin! Yet, what 
could .they d6l Mr. Beauchamp's valet did not 
know where his master was gone. to- dinner, nor did 
any one in the house, or they . would have sent otf 
instantly to apprize him of their arrival. As it was, 
however, they were obliged to wait for it ; and it 
may therefore be conceived in what an ecstasy of 
agony these two poor ladies had been sitting, without 
tasting wine or food, till half past two o'clock in the 
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morning, when they heard hi? startling knock— hie 
fierce voice speaking in curses to the valet, and at 
length beheld him rush, madman-like* into their pres- 
ence, as has been described. 

When the valet came up stairs from fastening the 
street-door, he saw the sitting-room door wide open; 
and peeping through on his way up to bed, was eon- 
founded to see three* prostrate figures on the Hook— 
his master here, and there the two ladies locked in 
one another's arms, all motionless.. He hurried to the 
bell, and pulled it till if broke, but not till it had rung 
such a startling peal as woke everybody in the 
house, who presently heard him shouting at. the top 
of his Voice, " Murder ! Murder! Murder !" All the 
affrighted inmates were in a few seconds in the 
room, half-dressed, and their faces full of terror. 
. The first simultaneous impression on the minds of 
the groups was, that the persons lying on the floor 
had been poisoned ; and under such impression was 
it that I and two neighbouring surgeons were sum- 
moned on the seene. By the time I had arrived, Mrs. 
Beauchampwas reviving; but her niece had swooned 
away again. The first impulse of the mother, as 
soon as her tottering limbs could support her weight, 
was to crawl trembling to the insensible body of her 
son. Supported in the arms of two female attend* 
ants, who had not as yet been able to lift her from 
the floor, she leaned over the prostrate form of Beau- 
champ, and*mnrmured, w OH, Henry ! Henry \ Love ! 
My only love !" Her hand played slowly over his 
damp features, and strove to part the hair from the 
forehead; but it suddenly ceased to move, and on 
looking narrowly, at her, she was found to have 
swooned agaitf. Of all the sorrowful scenes it has 
been my fate to witness, I never encountered one of 
deeper distress .than this. Had I known at the time 
the relative situations of the parties ! 

.1 directed all my attentions to Mr. Beauchamp, 
while the other medical gentlemen busied themselves 
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with Mrs* Beauehamp- and her niece; I was not quite 
sure whether my patient were not in a fit of epilepsy 
or apople'xy, for he lay motionless, drawing his breath 
at long and painful intervals, with a little, occasional 
convulsive twitching of the features. 1 had his coat 
taken 6ff immediately, and bjed him from itie-arm 
copiously; stfon after Which he .recovered his con- 
sciousness,' and allowed himself to be led to bed. He 
had hardly been undressed before he fell fast asleep. 
His mother was bending over him in speechless agony 
—for, ill and fejeble as she was, we could not prevail 
on her to go to" be$— >and I was watching both with 
deep interest and curiosity , convinced that 1 was 
witnessing a* glimpse of some domestic tragedy,. 
when there was heard a violent knocking and ring- 
ing at the street-door. Eyery One started, and with 
alarm inquired what that could be ? Who could be 
seeking admission at four o'clock in the morning? 
. Sir Edward Streighton 1 whose cab, with a case 
of duelling pistols on the seat, was standing at the 
door waiting. t6 convey himself and Beauchamp ta- 
ttle scene of possible slaughter fixed on overnight. 
He would take no denial from the servant; .declared 
his business to be of the 'most pressing kind; and 
affected to disbelieve the fact of Beaucharop's ill- 
ness — "it was all miserable fudge,", and he was 
heard muttering something about ? cowardice /" The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward brought me down 
stairs. He stood -fuming and cursing in the hall; 
but started on seeing me come down with my can- 
dle in my hand, arid he turned pale. 

"Dr. - : — - !?' he exclaimed, taking off his hat ; for 
he had pnce or twice seen me, and instantly recog- 
nised me, "why, in the- name of heaven, what is 
the matter .1 Is he Ml Is he dead t What T 

" Sir Edward,'* I replied, coldly, "Mr. Beauchamp 
is in dangerous, if not dying, circumstances." 

"Dying circumstances !" he echoed with an 
R 2 
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alarmed air. " Why— has he— has he attempted tb 
eojnrait suicide ?" he stammered. 
. '* Np, bat he has had a fit, and is insensible in bed. 
You will permit me to say, Sir Edward," I continued, 
a suspicion occurring to me of his design in calling* 
«*that this untimely visit looks as if-—" . 

"That is my business, doctor," he replied haugh- 
tily, u not yours. My errand is of the hjgbfett im- 
portance ; and it is fitting I should be asafoed, oa 
your solemn word of honour, of the* reality of Mr. 
Beauchamp's illness." . . 

"Sir Edward Streighton," said I, indignantly, 
"you have had my answer* which you may believe 
or disbelieve, as you think proper ; but I will take 
good care that you do not ascend one of these stairs 
to-day** , 

" I understand it all !" he answered, with a signifi- 
cant scowl, and left the house. I then hastened 
back to my patient, whom I now viewed with greater 
interest than before; for I saw that he was to have 
fought a duet that morning. Coupling present ap- 
pearances with Mr. Beauchamp's visit to me the day 
before, and the known character of Sir Edward as a 
professed gambler, the key to the whole seemed to 
me that there had been a gaming-house quarrel. 
. The first sensible words that Mr. Beauchamp 
spoke were to me: "Has Sir Edward.Streighton 
called ? — Is it four o'elockj&etl" arid he> started up 
in his bed; staring wildly ground him. ' Seeing him- 
self in bed, candles about him, and tne at his side,, 
he exclaimed, " Why, I recollect nothing of it ! Am 
I wounded? What has become of Apsley ?" He 

eaced his hand on the arm from which he had been 
ed, and feeling it bandaged, "Ah! in the arm- 
How strange that I have forgotten it all ! How did 
I get on at hazard and Rouge et Noir ? Doctor, am 
I badly wourided?— bone* broken ?" 
My conjecture was now verified beyond a doubt J 
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He dropped asleep from excessive exhaustion, white 
I was gazing at him. I had' answered none of his 
questions, whjLch were proposed in a dreamy uncon- 
nected 'style, indicating that, his" senses were dis- 
turbed; l Finding that I could be of no further ser- 
vice at present, 1 left him, and betook myself to the 
room to which Mrs. Beauchamp had. been removed,/ 
while I was conversing with Sir »Edward. I found 
her in bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, who, 
though still extremely languid, and looking the pic- 
ture of broken-heattedness, had made a great exer- 
tion to rouse herself. Mrs. Beauchamp looked 
dreadfully ill. The nerves seemed to have received 
a shock from which* she might be long in recover- 
ing, : u Now what is breaking these ladies* hearts IV 
thought 1, as I looked from one agitated faee to the , 
oihe*. 

"How is my^ son?" inquired. Mrs. Beauchamp, 
faintly. „ • 

1 told her 1 thought there was no danger, and that 
with repose he would soon recover. ... 

" Pray, madam, allow me to ask, has he had any 
sudden fright ? I suspect—" Both shook their heads 
and hungr them down. . ' ' 

" Well— he is alive, thank heaven — but a beggar I" 
said Mrs. Beauchamp. *' Oh, doctor, he hath fallen 
among, thieve* J They have robbed, and would have 
alain my son — my fitfit born—my .only son !" 

I expressed deep sympathy. I said, •♦* I suspeot, 
madam, that something very, unfortunate has hap- 
pened." 

She interrupted me by askinfe me, after a pause, 
« I knew nothing of his practices in London for the 
last few months, as she had seen my name several 
tunes mentioned in his letters as his medical adviser. 
Jmade no reply. I did not .even hint my suspicions 
■hat he had been a frequenter of the gaming-table ; 
out my looks startled her. 
a Oh, doctor, for the love of God be frank, and 
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save a. widowed mother's heart from breaking!* fa 
there, no door open for him to escape V* • 

Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory 
explanations, from me, they ceased asking, and re- 
signed themsel vet to tears and sorrow. After rear 
dering them what little service was. in my power* 
and looking in at Mr, Beauchamp's room, where I 
found him still in a comfortable sleep, L took «y 
departure, for the dull light of a winter morning was 
already stealing into the room, and I had been there 
ever since a little before four o'clock. All my way 
home I felt sure that my patient was onfc of the in- 
numerable victims of gambling, and bad involved 
his family in his rum. • 

. Mr. Beaudhamp,'with the aid of quiet and medi- 
cine, soon recovered sufficiently to leave his bed ; 
but his mind was evidently ill it ease. Had I known 
at the time what I .was afterward apprized of, with 
what intense and sorrowful interest should I have 
regarded bim ! 

The next week was all agony; humiliation, con* 
fessions, and forgiveness. The only sne item in the 
black catalogue which he omitted or misrepresented 
was the .duel he was to have fought. He owned, 
after mueh pressing, in order to quiet his mother 
and cousin, tnat he hoi fought and escaped unhurt 
But Beauchamp, in his own mind, was resolved at 
all events to give Apsley the meeting, on the very 
earliest opportunity. His own honour was at stake ! 
His own revenge was to be sated ! The first thing, 
therefore,- that Beauchamp did, after he was soffi- ' 
ciently recovered to be left alone, was to drop a 
hasty line to Sir. Edward Streighton, informing him 
that he was how ready and willing — nay, anxious— 
to give Apsley the meetingtwhich he had been pre- 
vented doing only by bis sudden and severe- illnjHU. 
He entreated Sir "Edward to continue, as heretofore, 
his friend, and to hasten the matter as much as Mr 
sible; adding, that whatever event might atsssjsfit 
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was a matter of utter indifference to one who was 
weary of life. Sir Edward, who began to wish him- 
self out of a very disagreeable affair, returned him 
a prompt, polite, but not .very cordial answer ; the 
substance of Which was, that Apsley, who happened 
to be with Sir Edward when Beauchamp's letter ar- 
rived, was perfectly ready to meet him at the place 
formerly appointed, at seven o'clock on the ensuing 
morning. Beauchamp was somewhat shocked at 
the suddennes&of the. affair. How was he to part, 
overnight — possibly for ever — from his beloved, and 
injured as beloved, mother, and cousin ? Whatever 
might be the issue of the affair, what, a monster of 
perfidy and ingratitude must he appear to them \ . 
Full of these bitter, distracting thoughts, he 'locked 
his room door, and proceeded to make his will. He 
left " everything he had remaining on earth, in any 
shape," to his mother, except a hundred guineas to 
his cousin to buy a mourning ring. That over, and 
some few other arrangements completed, he repaired, 
with a heart that smote him at every step, to his 
mother's bedside ; for it was night, and the old lady, 
besides, scarce ever left her bed. The unusual fer- 
vour of his embraces, together with momentary fits 
of absence, iftight have challenged observation and 
suspicion ; but they did not. . He told me afterward 
that the anguish he suffered, . While repeating and 
going through the customary evening adieus to his 
mother ^nd, cousin, might have atoned for years of 
gnflt! 

After a. nearly sleepless night, Beauchamp rose 
about five o'clock,' and dressed himself/ On quitting 
his room, perhaps the last time he should quit it alive, 
he had to pass by his mother's door. There he fell 
down on his knees; and continued with clasped 
hands and. closed eyes, • till his .smothering emotions 
warned him to be gone. He succeeded in getting 
out of the house without alarming any one; and, 
muffled in his cloak, made his way as fast as possible 
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to Sir Edward Stretghton'e. It was a jmseraU* 
morning. The untrodden snow lay neaiiy a foot 
deep on the streets, and was yet fluttering fast down. 
Beauchamp found it so fatiguing to . phmtktr on 
through the deep snow, and was so benumbed with 
cold, that he called a coach. He had great diffi- 
culty in rousing the driver, who, spite of the bitter 
inclemency of the weather, was sitting on his box, 
poor fellow, fast asleep, and even snoring— a com- 
plete hillock of snow, which lay nearly an inch thick 
upon him. How Beauchamp envied him ! The very 
horses, too, lean and scraggy as they looked— fast 
asleep— how he envied them I 

It was nearly six o'clock when. Beauchamp reached 
Sir Edward's residence. The baronet was up, and 
waiting for him. • 

• 4 How d*ye do, Beauchamp— how d'ye do* How 
the d — r- are you to fight in such' a Cog as this !" he 
inquired, looking through the window, and shudder- 
ing at the cold. 

•*It must be managed, I suppose. Put us up as 
close as you like," replied Beauchamp, gloomily. 

M I've aone all in my power, my dear, fellow, to 
settle matters amicably, but 'tirki vain, I'm afraid. 
You must exchange shots, you know! 1 have no 
doubt however," he continued, with a significant 
smile, & that the thing will be properly conducted. 
Life it valuable, Beauchamp ! You understand me V* 

" It is not to roe*— I hate Apsley as I hate hell." 

"My God, Beauchamp! What a bloody humour 
you have risen in !" exclaimed the baronet, with an 
Anxious smile. He paused, as if for an answer, hut 
Beauchamp continued silent. u Ah, then, the sooner 
to business the better. And hark'ee, Beauchamp," 
said Sir Ed Ward, briskly, " have your wits about you, 
for Apsley, lei me tell you, is a splendid shot." 

" Pooh 5" exclaimed Beauchamp, smiling bitterly. 
He felt cold from head, to foot, and even trembled; 
for a thousand fond thoughts gushed over him. He 
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felt faint, and would hare asked for a glass of wine 
or spirits; but after Sir •'Edward's last remark, that" 
was out of the question. *. It might be misconstrued! 

They were on the ground by seven o'clock. Jt had 
ceased snowing, and in its stead a smalt drizzling 
rain was falling* The fog continued so dense as to 
prevent their -seeing each other distinctly "at a few 
yards' distance. *This puzzled the parties not a little, 
and threatened to interfere with business. 

44 Every thing, by ~^-, is against us to-day !" 
exclaimed Sir Edward, placing under his. arm the 
pistol he*W4as loading, and buttoning his great-coat 
ur> to the chin, "this fog will hinder your seeing 
one another,' and this —. — rahvwill soak through to 
the priming! In fact, you 'must be put up. within 
eight. or ten feet of one another.^ . v 

': " Settle all tbat as soon, and as you like," replied 
Beauchamp* walking away a few steps. 

•• Halloo !•• here trr-heje !" cried Sir Edward. 
44 Here ! here we are, Hillier," seeing three figures, 
within a few yards of. them, searching about for 
them; , Apsley had . brought with him Hillier and ft 
ypung surgeon. ' 

The fog thickened rapidly as soon as they had 
come, together, and Apsley and Beauchamp took 
their stands a .little distance from tjieir respective 
friends. » 

• *' Any chance of apology?" inquired Hillier, a 
keen-eyed, hawk-nosed, ci-devant mtiilaire. 

44 The devil a bit. Horridly *arage!" 

44 Then let us/make haste,'? replied Hillier, with 
sangfroid.. 
. / u Apsley got — drunk after you left this room- 
ing, and I've had only half an hour's sleep," con- 
tinued Hillier, little suspecting that every word they 
were saying was overheard by Beauchamp, who, 
shrouded. by the fog, was standing at but three or 
four yards' distance. 

44 Apsley drunk! Then 'twill give Beauchamn, 
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poor devil, a bit of a ^chance— and this fog! Bow 
does he stand it? Coolt^" 

"As a cucumber. That is to say," he is odd— 
very cold— ba! ha! But I don't think he funks 
either. Told me he hated Apsley li^e . - , •, and we 
might put him up as we liked ! But what does yaw 
man say** 

"Oh, full of ' podhrf>ooh$P and calls. it a mere 
bagatelle." 

"Do mischief*— eh!". 

" Oh, he's going to try for the arm or knee, for 
the fellow hurt his eye the other night." * 
."What, in this fog! My<— !" ' 

"Oh, true. .Forgot that. What's to be done! 
Come, it's clearing off a bit." . 

" I -say, Hillier," whispered' Sir Edward in a low 
tone, " suppose mucKief should be done V 9 ' 

"Suppose! — and suppose it shouldn't? You'll 
never get your pistol drove \ &o t now i" 

"Now, how far?" 

"Oh, the usual distance. Step, them out the 
baker's dozen. ' Give them every chance, for God 
favours them." 

" But they won't dee one another anymore than 
the dead! 'Tis a complete farce — and the men 
themselves will grumble. ' How can. they mark .?" 

" Why, tiere'tf a gate close by. I came 'past it. 
Tis white and large. Put them in a line with jt. n * 

" Why, Beanchamp will be hit, poor devil !** • 

* Never mind— deserves it, d fool !" 

The distance duly stepped out, each stationed his 
man. 

" I shall not stand against this gate, Streighton," 
said Beauchamp, calmly. The baronet laughed, 
and replied, "Oh, you're right, my dear fellow. 
We'll put you, then, about three or four yards from 
it on one side." They were soon stationed, and 
pistols put into their hands. Both exclaimed loudly 
that they could not see their man. " So much the 
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tetter. A chance shot t— We sha'n't put yon any; 
nearer,'! said Sir Edward, and the; principals sal-' 
lenly acquiesced. 

** Now take care /to shoot at orfe another, not at u$ r 
in this cursed fog," said Sir .Edward, so. as to be 
heard by botti. " We shall move off about twenty 
yards away to the right here. I will say, One ! two ! 
three! and then do as you like." . 

44 The Lord have mercy on you !" added Hillier* 
** Come, quick ! quick i Tis cursedly cold, and I 
must be at — — *s by ten," eried Apsley, petulantly. 
The two secondhand the surgeon moved off. Beau- 
champ could no,t catch even a glimpse of his antago- 
ni8ti to whom he was equally invisible, "Well," 
thought they, "if we miss we can fire again!" • In 
a few. moments Sir' Edward's voice called out loudly, 
u One !-^two !— threb !" 

• Both pistol-fires flashed through the fog at once, 
and the seconds rushed up to their men. ' \ \ 

*? Beauchamp,' where are you?" " Apsley, where 
are you?" 

"Here!" replied Beauchamp; but there was no 
answer' from Apsley. He had been shot through 
the head; and in groping about, terror-struck, in 
search of -him, they stumbled over his corpse. The 
surgeon was. in an instant on his knees beside him, 
with his instruments out, but in vain. . It was all 
over with Apsley. That heartless villain was gone 
to hie account. Beauchamp's bullet, chance shot as 
it was, had entered the right temple, passed through 
the brain, and lodged in the opposite temple. The 
only blood about him was a little which had trickled 
from the wound down the cheek,. on the shirt collar. 
" Is he kilted /*' groaned Beauchamp, bending over 
the body, and. staring at it affrjghtedly ; but before 
he could receive an answer from. Sir Edward or 
Hillier, who, almost petrified, grasped each a hand 
of the dead body, he had swooned. The first words 
he heard on recovering his senses were, "Fly! fly! 
Vol. II.— S 
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fly !" Not comprehending their import, he languidly 
opened his eyes, and saw people, some standing 
round bira, and others bearing away the dead body. 
Again he relapsed into unconsciousness — from which 
he was aroused by some one grasping him rather 
roughly by the shoulder. His eyes glanced on the 
Head of a constable's staff, and he heard the words, 

* You're in my custody, sir." 

He started, .and stared in the officer's falce. 

* M There's a coach awaiting for you, sir, by the 
roadside, $o take you Jo — Office. Beauchamp 
offered no resistance. ~ He whispered merely, "Does 
my mother know!" 

. How he rode, or with whom, he knew not;. but 
he found himself, about nine o'clock, alighting at the 
door of the Police Office, moredead than alive. 

.While Beauchamp had lain insensible on the 
ground, the fog had completely vanished ; and Sir 
Edward and Hillier, finding it dangerous to remain, 
as passengers from the roadside could distinctly see 
the gloomy group, made off, leaving Beauchamp*and 
the surgeon with the corpse of Apsley-. * Sir* Ed- 
ward flew to his own house, accompanied by Htflief ; 
the latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley V brother, 
informing him of the event ; and Sir Edward de- 
spatched his own valet confidentially to (he valet of 
Beauchamp, communicating to him the dreadful 
situation pf his master, and telling him to break it as 
he could to his friends. The valet instantly set Off 
for the field' of death, not, however, without ap- 
prizing, by his terrified movements, his fellow-ser- 
vants that something terrible had happened. He 
found a few people still standing on the fatal spot, 
from whom he learned that, his master bad been 
conveyed a few minutes before to the ' ■ » ■■ street 
Office — whither he -repaired ,as fast as a hackney- 
coach could carry him, When he arrived, an officer 
was endeavouring to arouse Mr. Beauchamp from 
his stupor, by forcing on him a little brandy and 
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water, in which h£ partly .succeeded. Pale and 
breathless, the valet rushed through the crowd 
of officers and people about the door, and flung. 
himself at his master's feet, bringing his hands 
and crying, " Oh master ! dear master ! what have 
yon done I You'll kill your Another !" -Even the 
myrmidons. of justice seemed affected at the poor 
fellow's anguish ; but his unhappy master only stared 
at him vacantly, without speaking. When he was 
conducted into.the^ presence of the magistrate he 
was obliged' to be supported with a chair: for he 
was overcome, not only with the horrible dilemma 
to' Which he had just brought himself, but his spirits 
and healin were completely broken down, as well 
by mis recent illness as the wasting anxieties and 
agonies he had endured- for months past. ; The bro- 
ther of Apsley was. presenVraving like a madman; 
and lie pressed the case vehemently against the pris- 
oner* Bail was offered, but refused : and Beauchamp 
was eventually committed to Newgate, to take his 
trial at the next Old Bailey sessions. Sir Edward 
Streighton and Holier surrendered in the course of 
the day, but were liberated on their own heavy recog- 
nisances, and two sureties each in a thousand pounds, 
to appear and take their trial at the Old Bailey. 
But what tongoe can tell, what pen describe the 
maddening horrors, the despair of the mother and 
the betrothed bride 1 Not mine. Their sorrows 
shall be sacred for me. 

" For not to me belongs . * 

To sound the mighty sorrow* of thy breast. 
But rather ft* off stand, with bead and hands 
Bung down.in fearful sympathy. Thy Ark of grief 
Let me not touch presumptuous." 

To keep up, however, in some degree, the conti- 
nuity of this melancholy narrative, I shall state 
merely, thai I, who was called in to both mother and 
niece a few minutes after the news had smitten them 
like the stroke of lightning to the earth, wondered, 
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was even confounded* to find either of them survive 
it, or retain a glimpse of reason. The conduct of 
Ellen Beaucbamp ennobled her, in my estimation, 
into something above humanity.' She succeeded at 
length in overmastering her anguish and agitation, 
m. order that she might minister to her afflicted aunt, 
in whose sorrow all consciousness or appreciation 
of her own seemed to have merged. For a whole 
week Mrs; Beauchamp hovered, so to speak, about 
the open door of death, held back, apparently, only 
by a sweet spirit of sympathy and consolation— her 
niece! The first words she distinctly articulated, 
after many hours spent in delirious muttering, were, 
" I will see -my son — I will see. my son *V It was 
not judged safe to trust her alone without medical as- 
sistance for at least a .fortnight. Poor Pritchard 
for several nights slept outside her bedroom door. 

The first twenty-four hours of Beauchamp's in- 
carceration in, Newgate were horrible. He who, on 
such slight temptation, had beggared himself, and 
squandered away in infamy the fortunes of his 
fathers ; who had broken the hearts of his idolizing 
mother, his betrothed wife ; who had utoderid a 
mam — Was now alone 1 — alone in the sullen gloom 
of a prison. ' '."'■. ' 

The transaction above detailed made much noise 
m London ; and disguised as it here is, in respect of 
names, dates, and places, there must be many who 
will recollect the true facts. There is one whose 
heart these pages will wither while he is reading! 

Most of the journals, influenced by the vindictive 
misrepresentations of Apsley's brother, gave a most 
distorted version of the affair, and, presumptuously 
anticipating .the decrees of justice, threw a gloomy 
hue over the prospects of the prisoner. He would 
certainly be convicted of murder, they said, executed 
and dissected ! The judges' were, or ought to be, 
resolved to put down duelling, and " never was there 
a more fitting opportunity for making a solemn ex- 
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fcmple*" Ac. Ac. One of the papers 'gave dark 
hints, that on the day of- trial some extraordinary 
and inculpating disclosures would be made concern- 
ing the events which led to the duel. 

Mrs* Beauchamp made three attempts, during the 
third week of her son's imprisonment,, to visit him, 
but in each instance fainted on being lifted into the 
carriage ; and at length desisted, on my representing ' 
the danger which attended her attempts. Her niece 
also seemed, more dead than alive when she accom- . 
panied her aunt. ' Pritchard, however, the faithful 
attached Britchard, often went to and fro between 
Newgate and the house where Mrs. Beauchamp 
lodged, two or three times, a-day, so that they were 
thus enabled to keep up a constant but sorrowful 
correspondence. Several members of the family 
had hurried up to London the instant they received 
intelligence -of the disastrous circumstances above 
detailed, and it was well they did. Had it not been 
for their affectionate interference, the most lament* 
ar>le consequences might have Ibeen anticipated to 
mother, niece, and son. I, also, at JVIrfci Beauchamp's 
pressing instance, called several •' times on her son, 
and found him, on each visit, sinking into deeper 
and deeper despondency: yet he seemed hardly 
sensible of the wretched reality and extent of his 
misery> Many. a time when I entered his room — 
which was the most comfortable the governor could 
supply him— I found him seated at the table, with 
his head buried in his arms ; and I was sometimes 
obliged to shake him, in order that I might arouse , 
him from his lethargy* Even then he could seldom 
be drawn into conversation. When he spoke, of his 
mother and cousin, it was with an apathy which 
affected me more than the most passionate lamenta- 
tions. 

1 brought him one day a couple of white winter- 
roses from his mother and Ellen, telling him they 
were sent as pledges of love and hope. ... He snatched 
S3 
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thetn out of my hands, kissed them, and buried tfeein 
in his bosom, saying, "Lie you there, emblems of 
innocence, and blanch this black heart of mine if 
you can !" • I shall never forget the expressiftn, nor 
the stern' and gloomy manner with which it was 
uttered. I sat silent for some minutes*- . , 

•" Doctor, doctor," said he, hastily placing his 
hands on his breast, " they are— I feel they are thawr 
ing my frozen feelings ! they are softening my hard 
. heart ! Oh God, merciful God, I am becomingjtanos 
again!" He looked at me with an eagerness .and 
vivacity to which he had long been a stranger. He 
extended to me both his hands; I clasped them 
heartily, and he burst into tears. He wept loud and 
long. 

" The light- of eternal truth breaks in upon me! 
Oh my God, hast thou then Hot forgotten me V He 
fell down on his knees and continued* " Why,, what 
a wretchr— what a monster I have been !" He started 
to his feet. ••' Ah, ha ! I've been in the lion's den, 
and am plucked* out of it !" I saw that his heart 
. was overburdened, and his head hot yet cleared. I 
said therefore little, and .let him go on by fits and 
starts. 

«*Why, I've been all along in a dream \ Henry 
Beauchamp in Newgate! On a charge of murder! 
— Frightful !" He shuddered. " And my mother— 
my blessed mother!— where — how is she t Her heart 
bleeds^— but no— no— no, it is not broken !-^and EHtn 
— Ellen— Ellen." After several short choking sobs, 
he burst again into a torrent of .tears. I* strove to 
sooth him, but ' " he would hot be comforted.? 
u Doctor, say nothing to console me !— Don't, don't, 
or I shall, go mad ! Let me feel all my guilt? let it 
crush me!'V . 

My time being expired, 1 rose and bade him adieu. 
He was in a musing mood, as if he were striving, 
with painful effort, to propose some subject to his 
thoughts — to keep some object before his mind; but 
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could not. I promised to caH again hetwecn then and , 
the day of his* trial, which was^ut a week off. 

The excruciating, anxiety endured by these un- 
happy ladies* Mrs. Beatichamp and her niece, as the 
day of trial approached— when the life or death of , 
onex in whom both their souls were bound up must 
be decided on— ^defies description.. I never saw it 
equalled.. To look on the settled pallor— the hollow, 
haggard features—the quivering Mmbs of Mrs. Beau- 
champ— was heart-breaking. ' "She seemed like one 
in the palsy* All # the soothing as well as strength- 
ening medicines which all -my experience could sug- 
gest were rendered unavailing to such a* mind dis- 
eased/' to " raze" euch u a written .sorrow from the 
brain*"' Ellen, too, was wasting by her side to a 
mere shadow: She had written letter alter letter to 
" her cousin, and the only answer she received was;—' 

•* Cousin Men! How can you^ how dare you 
write to such '^ wretch as— Henry Beauchamp!" 

These two lines almost broke thepoor girl's heart. 
What was to become of her * Had she clung, to ber 
cousin through guilt and through blood, and did he 
now refuse to love her, or receive her proffered sym- 
pathy ? She never wrote again to him till her aunt 
implored, nay, commanded her to write; for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to see them if they called. He 
refused. H6 was inflexible. Expostulation was use- 
less. He turned out poor Pritchard, who had under- 
taken to plead their cause, with- yiolence from his 
room. Whether he dreaded the effects of such an 
interview on the shattered nerves, the weakened 
frame of his mother and cousin, or feared that his 
own fortitude would be overpowered, or debarred 
himself of their sweet but sorrowful society by way 
6( penance, I know not, but he returned an unwaver- 
ing denial to every such application* /think the 
last-mentioned was the motive which actuated Mm; 
for I said to him, on one occasion, " Wefybut, Beau- 
champ, suppose your mother should die before you 
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have seen her* and received her forgiveness?" Be 
replied, sternly, " Well, I shall have deserved it." I 
could account for his feelings without referring them 
to sulleuness or obstinacy. His heart bled at every 
pore under the unceasing; lashings of remorse !. On 
another occasion he . said to me, " It would kiM my , 
mother to see me here. She shall never die in a 
prison !" 

The day previous to his trial I called. upon him, 
pursuant to my promise. The room was full of 
counsel and. attorneys; and numerous papers were 
lying on the table, which- a clerk was beginning to 

father up iiito a bag when I entered. They had been 
olding their final consultation v and left their client 
more disturbed than I had seen him for some days. 
The eminent counsel who had been retained Bpoke 
by no means encouragingly of the expected, issue of 
the trial, and reiterated the determination to " do the 
very uttermost on his behalf." They repeated, also, 
that the prosecutor was following. him tip like a 
bloodhpund; that he had got scent of some-evidence 
against Beauchamp in particular, which would tell 
terribly against him— and make out a case of " malice 
prepense/' And, as if matters had not been already 
sufficiently gloomy, the attorney had learned,, only 
that afternoon, that the case was to be trietl by one 
of the judges who, it was rumoured, was resolved to 
make an example of the first duellist he could convict! 

M I shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, as my fortune 
has already, 99 said Beauchamp, with a little trepida- 
tion. "-Every thing seems against me. , If I should 
be condemned to death,, what i» *o become of my 
mother and Ellen f ■ . . 

44 1 feel assured of, your acquittal, Mr. Beauchamp,'' 
said I, not knowing exactly writhe had asked me. 

"I am a little given to. superstition, doctor,* he 
replied, "and I feel a persuasion— an innate con- 
viction, that the grand finishing stroke has yet* to 
descend ; my misery awaits its climax." 
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^Wny* what cam you mean, my dear sir? 
Nothing new has been elicited." . 

44 Doctor,? he replied, gjoomily, "I'll tell you some- 
thing. I feel I ptfcw* to die !" r ". . 

44 Why, Mr*. Beauchamp?" I inquired, with sur- 
prise. 

44 Ought not he to die who is at heart a. murderer 1" 
he inquired. . * . ' 

44 Assuredly." . 

* Then I am such a one. l I meant to kill Apsley. 
I prayed to God that 1 might. I would have shot 
breast to breast, but I would have killed him, and rid 
the earth of such a ruffian*" said Beauchamp, rising 
with mudh excitement from his chair,. and walking 
hurriedly to and fro, I shuddered tp hear him make 
such an avowal, and continued, silent. I felt my 
colour change. 

"Are you shocked, doctor!' 9 he' inquired, pausing 
abruptly, and looking me full in the face. "Ire- 
peat it," clenching hjs -fist, " I would have perished 
eternally td gratify my revenge. So would you," he 
continued,. " if you had suffered as I'have." With 
the last words, he elevated 'his voice to a high key, 
and his eye glanced on me Ijke lightning, as he passed 
and repassed me. 

"How can we expect the mercy we will not 
show?" I inquired mildly. . 

" Don't mistake' me,, doctor," he resumed,, without 
answering my last question ; " it is not death i dread, 
disturbed as I appear, but Only the mode of it. Death 
I covet, as a relief from life, which has grown 
hateful; but, great Heaven, to be hung like a dog!" 

44 Think of hereafter !" I exclaimed. 

44 Pshaw! I'm past thoughts of that. Why did 
not God keep me from the snares into which I have 
fallen?" 

At that moment came a letter from Sir Edward 
Streighton. When he recognised the superscription, 
he threw it down on the table, exclaiming, "There ! 
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This is the first I have beard from this aocomgifefad 
scoundrel since the day I killed Apsley." He 
opened it, a scowl of fury and contempt on fas brow, 
and read the following flippant and unfeeling letter :— 

"Dear Brother in. the bonds of blood !' 
M My right trusty and well-beloved counsellor, and 
thine, Hillier, and thy unworthy E. S., intend duly 
to take our stand beside thee, at nine, o'clock to- 
morrow morning, in the dock of the Old Bailey,*as 
per recognisances. Be. not thou cast down, O my 
soul; but throw thou fear unto the dogs ! There's 
never a jury in England will convict us, even though, 

as I hear, that Woody-minded old is. to try us ! 

We've sot a good fellow {on reasonable terms, con* 
sidering) to swear he* happened to be present, .and 
that we out you up at forty paces ! And that he heard 
you tender an apology" to Apsley ! The sweet con- 
venient rogue 1 ! * : What think you of that, dear 
Beau 1 Yours ever-^but not on the gallows. 

"£dw. Streiobtoi*. 
"PJ5. I wish Apsley, by-the-way, poor devil I had 
paid me a trifling hundred or* two he owed me be- 
fore going home. But he. went in a hurry, His true. 
Catch me ever putting up another mau before asking 
him if he has any debts unprovided for!" ♦ 

u . There, there, doctor!" exclaimed Beauchamp, 
flinging the letter on the floor, and stamping on it ; 
** ought not I to go out of the world for; allowing such 
a fellow as this to lead me the dance of ran.!" 

I shook my bead. 

" Oh, did 'you but know the secret history of the 
last six months," he continued, bitterly, "the sur- 
passing folly, the black ingratitude, the villanies of 
all kinds with Which it was stained, you would blush 
to sit in the same room with me! Would not it 
besot" 

"€ome, come, Mr. Beauchamp, you are raving 1" 
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I implied, giving him my hang, while the tears half* 
Minded roe, for he looked the picture of contrition 
and hopelessness. 

•* Wefl,theri, w he continued, eying: 1 me steadfastly, 
«*. I may do what I have often thought of. You tiavo 
a kind, considerate 'heart, and 1 will trust you. : By 
way of the heaviest penance I could think of— but, 
alas, how unavailing* — I have employed die last 
week in writing my short but wretched history* 
Read it— and curse* as you go on* my folly, my mad- 
ness, my viHany ! I've often laid down my pen, and 
wept aloud, while writing it ; and yet the confession 
has eased my heart" One thing, I think, you will see- 
plainly— that all along I have been the victim of 
some deep diabolical conspiracy: 'Those, two vile 
fellows who will stand beside me to.-niorrow in the 
dock, like evil spirits^-and the TTloneter I have killed 
— have been the main* agents throughout. I'm sure 
something will, ere longi come to light, and show 
you I am speaking the truth- Return k me," he 
continued, taking a packet from his table drawer, 
sealed with black, "in the event pf my acquittal, 
that I may burn it ; but if I am to die, do what you 
•wfll with it. * Even if the world know of it, it cannot 
hurt me in the grave, and it may save some $om 
Hazard aha* Refuge et Noir /—Horrible sounds & 

■ I received the packet in silence, promising him to 
act as he wished* •• 

**Hcfw will my mother, how -will Ellen get over 
to-morrow? Heaven have, them in its holy keeping! 
My own heart quails at to-morrow \ I must breathe 
a polluted atmosphere ; I must stand on the precise 
spot which has been occupied by none but the vilest 
of my species ; I shall have every eye in court fixed 
upon me — some with horror, others detestation— and 
some, jrity 9 which is worse than either. I must stand 
between two that I can never lookon as other than 
devils incarnate ! My every gesture and motion, 
every turn of my face will be noted down and pub^ 
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listed aft over the kingdom, with severe, possibly 
insulting comments. Good . God, how am I to bear 
italic 

"Hare you prepared your defence, Mr. Beau- 
champl" I inquired. He pointed languidly to several 
sheets of foolscap, full of scorings out, and said, with 
a sigh, " I'm afraid it is labour lost* I can say little 
or nothing. I shall not lie, even for my life! I have 
yet to finish it." 

u Don't, then, let me keep you from it ! May God 
bless you, my dear sir, and send you an acquittal to- 
morrow ! What shall I say to your mother — to Miss 
Beauchamp* if I *£* them to-night T" 

His eyes glistened with tears, he trembled, shook 
Us head, and whispered, "What can be said to 
them!" ' " . \ % 

1 shook him fervently by . the hand. As. I was 
quitting the door, iie beckoned me back, . 

"Doctor,'' he. whispered, in a shuddering tone, 
" there is to be' an execution to-morrow i ' Five men 
will be hanged within ten yards of me ! *• I shall bear 
them, in the night, putting up the—gallows!" 

The memorable morning, for such it was even* to 
me, at length dawned. The whole day was rainy, 
cold, and foggy, as if the elements, even, had com- 
bined to depress hearts already, prostrate! After 
swallowing £ hasty breakfast, J set off for the* Old 
Bailey, calling, .for a few minutes, on Mrs* Beau- 
champ, as I had promised her. Poor .old lady ! She 
had not slept half an hour during the whole night: 
and when I entered the room she was lying in bed, 
with her hands clasped together, and her eyes 
closed, listening to one -of the church, prayers? which 
her niece was reading her. I sat down in Silence ; 
and when the low, tremulous voice of Mis3 Beau- 
' champ had ceased, I shook her cold hand, and took 
my seat by her aunt. I pushed the curtain aside 
that I might see her distinctly. Her features looked 
ghastly. What savage work grief had wrought there! 
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"I don't think I shall live through this dreadful 
day," said she, " I feel every thing dissolving within 
me ! I am deadly sick every moment ; my heart 
flutters as if it were in -expiring agonies; and my 
limbs have little in them more than a corpse ! El}en, 
too, my sweet love ! she is as bad, and yet she eoBM 
quers it, and attends me like an angel 1" 

* 4 Be of gbod hearty my dear madam, 9 ? said Ij 
* * matters are by no means desperate. This evening, 
1*11 take my life for it, you shall have your son in 
your arms !" 

" Ha l n quivered the old lady, clapping her hands,- 
while a faint hysteric laugh broke from her colourless 
lips* 

"Well* I must leave you, for I am going to hear 
the opening of the trial; I promised your son as 
much last night." 

" How was he V 9 faintly inquired Miss Deatfchamp, 
"who was sitting beside the fire, her face buried itf 
her hands, and her elbows resting on her knees. 
The anguished eyes of her aunt also asked me the 
Question, though her tips spoke not* 1 assured them 
that he was not in worse spirits than 1 had seen him, 
and that Heft him preparing his defence. 

"The Lord God of his fathers bless him, and 
deliver him !" moaned Mrs. Beauchamp. As, how- 
ever, time passed, arid 1 wished to look in on one or 
two patients in my way, I began to think of leaving, 
though I scarce knew how. I enjoined them to keep 
constantly by Mrs. Beauchamp a glass of brandy 
and water, with half a teaspoonful of laudanum in 
it, that she or her niece might drink it whenever 
they felt a sudden faintness come over them* For 
further Security, I had also stationed for the day in 
her bedroom a young medical friend, who might pay 
her constant' attention. Arrangements had beert 
made, I found, with the attorney to report the pro* 
gress of the trial every hour by four regular runner sk 
Shaking both the ladies affectionately by thehatfWf 
VeL. 11.-1* 
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I set off. After seeing the patients I spoke of, Ifcufrietf 
on to the Old Bailey. It was striking ten by St. 
Sepulchre's clock when I reached that gloomy street. 
The rain was pouring down in drenching showers. 
I passed by the gallows, which they were taking 
down, and on which five men had been executed 
only two hours before. Horrid sight! the whole 
of the street along the sessions' house was covered 
with straw, thoroughly soaked with wet; and my 
carriage wheels roiled along it noiselessly. I felt 
my colour leaving me, and my heart beating fast, as 
I descended, and entered the area before the court- 
house, which was occupied with many anxious 
groups conversing together, heedless of the rain, 
and endeavouring to get admittance into the court 
The street-entrance was crowded ; and it was such 
a silent, gloomy crowd as I never before saw! I 
found the trial had commenced ; so I made my way 
instantly to the counsel's benches. The court was 
crowded to suffocation ; and among the spectators I 
recognised several of the nobility. Three prisoners 
stood in the dock, all of gentlemanly appearance ; 
and the strong startled light thrown on them from 
the mirror overhead gave their anxious faces a 
ghastly hue. How vividly is that group, even at this 
distance of time, before my eyes ! On the right-hand 
side stood Sir Edward Streighton, dressed in mili- 
tary style, with a black stock, and his blue frock- 
coat, with velvet collar, buttoned up close to his 
neck. Both his hands rested on. his walking-stick ; 
and his head, bent a little aside, was attentively 
directed towards the counsel for the crown, who 
was stating the case to the jury. Hillier leaned 
against the left-hand side of the dock, his arms' 
folded over his breast r and his stern features, clouded 
with anxiety,, but evincing no agitation, were 
gathered into a frown, as he listened to the strong 
terms in which his conduct was being described by 
the couneelv Between these stood poor Beauchamp, 
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with fixed and most sorrowful countenance. He 
was dressed in black, with a full black stock, in the 
centre of which glistened a dazzling" speck of 
diamond. Both his hands leaned upon the dock, on 
which stood a glass of spring water; and his face 
was turned full towards the judge. There was an 
air of melancholy composure and resignation about 
his wasted features ; and he looked dreadfully thin 
and fallen away. His appearance evidently ex* 
cited deep and respectful sympathy. How my heart 
ached to look at him, when my thoughts reverted for 
an instant to his mother and cousin! There was, 
however, one other object of the gloomy picture 
which arrested my attention, and has remained with 
me, ever since. Just beneath the witness-box there 
was a savage faee fixed upon the counsel 1 , gloating 
upon his exaggerated violence of tone and manner* 
It was Mr. Frederick Apsley, the relentless prose- 
cutor. I never saw such an impersonation of ma- 
lignity. On his knees lay his fists, clenched, and 
quivering with irrepressible fury ; and the glances 
he occasionally cast towards the prisoners were abso- 
lutely fiendish. 

The eounsel for the prosecution distorted and ag* 
gravated every occurrence on the fatal night of 
the quarrel. Hillier and Apsley, as he went on, ex- 
changed confounded looks, and muttered between 
their teeth ; but Beauchamp seemed unmoved, even 
when the counsel seriously asserted he should be in 
a condition to prove that Beauchamp came to the 
house of the deceased with the avowed intention of 
provoking him into a duel ; that he had been attempt- 
ing foul play throughout the evening; and that the 
cause of his inveteracy against the deceased was 
the deceased's having won considerably. 

"Did this quarrel originate, then, in a gaming- 
house 1" inquired the judge, sternly. 

u Why — yes, my lord — it did, undoubtedly." 

"Pray, are the parties pro/used gamblers V 9 
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The counsel hesitated. u I do not exactly know 
what your lordship means by professed gamblers, my 
lord." 

" Oh P* exclaimed the judge, significantly, " go on 
—go on, sir." I felt shocked at the virulence mani- 
fested by the counsel ; and I could not help suspect- 
ing him of uttering the grossest falsehoods, when 1 
saw all three of the prisoners involuntarily turn 
towards one another, and lift up their hands with 
amazement. As his address seemed likely to con- 
tinue much longer, profound as was the interest I felt 
in the proceedings, I was compelled to leave. I 
stood up for that purpose, and to take a last look at 
Beauchamp— when his eye suddenly fell upon me. 
He started^-his lips, moved— he looked at me anx- 
iously — gave me a hurried bow, and resumed the 
attentive attitude in which he had been standing. 

I hurried away to see my patients, several of whom 
were in most critical circumstances. Having gone 
through most on my list, and being in the neighbour- 
hood, I stepped in to see how Mrs. Beauchamp was 
going on. When I entered her bedroom, after gently 
tapping at the door, I heard a hurried feeble voice 
exclaim, "There! there! who is that I" It was Mrs. 
Beauchamp, who endeavoured, but in vain, to raise 
herself up in bed, while her eyes stared at me with 
an expression of wild alarm, which abated a little 
on seeing who I was. She had mistaken me, I 
found, for the hourly messenger. I sat down beside 
her. Several of her female relatives were in the 
room — a pallid group— having arrived soon after I 
had left. 

"Well, my dear madam, and how are you now!" 
I inquired, taking the aged sufferer's hand in mine. 

" I may be better, doctor— but cannot be worse. 
Nature tells me the hour is come !" 

" I am happy to see you so well, so affectionately 
attended in these trying circumstances;" said I, look- 
ing around the room. She made me no reply, but 
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moaned, £0h! Henry, Henry, Henry! J would to 
God you had never been born I Why are you thus 
breaking the heart that always loved you so fondly !* 
She shook her head, and the tears trembled through 
her closed eyelids. Miss Beauchamp, dressed in 
black, sat at the foot of the bed, speechless, her head 
leaning against the bedpost, and her pale face directed 
towards her aunt. 

"How are you, my dear Miss Beauchamp?" in- 
quired I. She made me no answer, but continued 
looking at her aunt. 

" My sweet love !" said her mother, drawing her 
chair to her, and proffering her a little wine and 

water, " D6ctor -is speaking to you. He asks 

you how you are !" Miss Beauchamp looked at me, 
and pressed her white hand upon her heart, without 
speaking. Her mother looked at me significantly, 
as if she begged I would not ask her daughter any 
more questions, for it was evident she could not bear 
them. I saw several slips of paper lying on a vacant 
chair beside the bed. . They were the hourly billets 
from the Old Bailey. One of them was, " 12 o'clock, 
O. B. Not quite so encouraging. Our counsel can't 
. make much impression in examination. Judge seems 
rather turning against prisoner." 

.** 1 o'clock, O. B. Nothing particular since last 
Bote. Prisoner very calm and firm." 
u 2 o'clock, O. B. Still going on as in last." 
"3 o'clock, O. B. Mr. Beauchamp just read his 
defence. Made favourable impression on the court. 
Many in tears. Acknowledged himself ruined by 
play. General impression, prisoner victim of con- 
spiracy." 

Such were the hourly annunciations of the pro- 
gress of the trial, forwarded by the attorneys, in 
whose handwriting each of them was. The palsy- 
ing suspense in which the intervals between the 
receipt of each was passed, and the trepidation with 
whieh they were opened and /ead, no one daring 
T3 
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scarce to touch them but Mr. M , the medio] at- 
tendant, cannot be described. Mr. M interned 

me that Mrs. Beauchamp had been wandering de- 
liriously, more or less, all day, and that the slightest 
noise in the street, like hurrying: footsteps* spread 
dismay through the room, and nearly drove the two 
principal sufferers frantic. Miss Beauchamp, I 
found, had been twice in terrible hysterics, but, with 
marvellous self-possession, calmly left the room 
when she felt them coming on, and retired to the 
farthest part of the house. While Mr. M — *— and I 
were conversing m a low whisper near the fireplace, 
a heavy but muffled knock at the street-door an- 
nounced the arrival of another express from the Old 
Bailey. Mrs. Beauchamp trembled violently, and 
the very bed quivered under her, as she saw the 
billet delivered into my hands. I opened it, and read 
aloud, — 

u 4 o'clock, 0. J9. Judge summing up. Sorry to 
say, a little unfavourable to prisoner. Don't think, 
however, prisoner will be capitally convicted." 
Within this slip was another, which was from Beau- 
champ himself, and addressed,—- 

** Sweet loves ! Courage ! The crisis approaches. 
1 am not in despair. God is merciful! May he 
bless you for ever and ever, my mother, my Ellen ! 
— H. B." 

The gloomy tenor of the last billet — for we could 
not conceal them from either, as they insisted on 
ioeine them after we had read them — excited Mrs. 
and Miss Beauchamp almost to phrensy. It was 
heart-rending to see them both shaking in every 
muscle, and uttering the most piteous moans. I 
resolved not to quit them till the event was known 
one way or another, and dismissed Mr. M , beg- 
ging him to return home with the carriage, and 
inform my wife that I should not dine at home. I 
then begged that some refreshment might be brought 
in, ostensibly for my dinner, but really to give roe 
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«d opportunity of forcing a little nourishment on my 
patients. My meal, however, was scanty and solitary ; 
for I could scarcely eat myself, and could not induce 
any one else to touch food. 

44 This must be a day of fasting!* sighed Mrs. 
Beauchamp ; and I desisted from the attempt. 

"Mrs. Beauchamp," inquired her sister-in-law, 
44 would you like to hear a chapter in the Bible read 
to you!" 

44 Y — ye— yes!" she replied, eagerly. " Let it be 
the parable of the prodigal ton; and perhaps Doctor 

will read it to us I" 

What an affecting selection ! Thinking it might 
serve to occupy their minds for a short time, I com- 
menced reading it, but not very steadily or firmly. 
The relieving tears gushed forth freely from Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and every one in the room, as I went 
on with that most touching, beautiful, and appro- 
priate parable. When I had concluded, and amid 
a pause of silent expectation, another billet was 
brought. 

" 5 o'clock, O. B. Judge still summing up with 
great pains. Symptoms of leaning towards the 
prisoner." 

Another agitating hour elapsed-— how I scarcely 
know ; and a breathless messenger brought a sixth 
billet:— 

M 6 o'clock, O. B. Jury retired to consider verdict- 
been absent half an hour. Rumoured in court that 
two hold out against the rest — not known on which 
•ide." 

After the reading of this torturing note, which 
Mrs. Beauchamp did not ask to see, she lifted up 
her shaking hands to heaven, and seemed lost in an 
agony of prayer. After a few minutes spent in this 
way, she gasped, almost inaudibly, "Oh! doctor, 
read once more the parable you have read, beginning 
at the twentieth verse." I took the Bible in my 
hands, and tremulously read, — 
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44 And he arose, and came to his father. Bat when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion" (a short, bitter, hysteric laugh 
broke from Mrs. Reauchamp), " and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 

• * • "And bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it ; and let us eat and be merry : 

44 For this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found: and they began" — 

The death-like silence in which my trembling 
voice was listened to was broken by the sound of a 
slight bustle in the street beneath, and the noise of 
some approaching vehicle. We scarce breathed, 
The sound increased* Miss Beauchamp slowly 
dropped on her knees beside the bed, and buried her 
ashy face in the clothes. The noise outside increased ; 
voices were heard; and at length a short faint 
44 huzza !" was audible. 

" There !— I told you so ! He is free ! — My son 
is aoquittkd !" exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, sitting 
in an instant upright in bed, stretching her arms upon 
it, and clapping her hands in ecstasy. Her features 
were lit up with a glorious smile. She pushed back 
her dishevelled gray hair, and sat straining her eye 
and ear, and stretching forward her hands as if to 
enjoin silence. * 

Then was heard the sound of footsteps rapidly 
ascending the stairs ; the door was knocked at ; and 
before I could reach it for the purpose of preventing 
any sudden surprise, in rushed the old steward, frantic 
with joy, waving his hat over his head. 

"Not guilty! — Not guilty! — Not guilty, my 
lady] 91 he gasped, all in a breath, in defiance of my 
cautioning movements. " He's coming ! He's com- 
ing! He's coming, my lady!" Miss Beauchamp 
sunk in an instant on the floor, with a faint scream, 
and was carried out of the room in a swoon. 

Mrs. Beauchamp again clapped her hands. Her 
son rushed into the room, flung himself at her feet, 
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and threw his arms around her. For several mo- 
ments he locked her in his embraces, kissing her 
with convulsive fondness. " JVfy mother! My own 
mother ! Your son !" he gasped ; but she heard him 
not. She had expired in his arms. 

To proceed with my narrative, after recounting such 
a lamentable catastrophe, is like conducting a specta- 
tor to the death-strewn plain after the day of battle ! 
All in the once happy family of Beauchamp was 
thenceforth sorrow, sickness, broke n-heartedness, 
and death. As for the unhappy Beauchamp, he was 
released from the horrors of a prison only to "turn 
his pale face to the wall, 9 ' on a lingering, languishing, 
bed of sickness which he could not quit, even to fol- 
low the poor remains of his mother to their final rest- 
ing-place in shire. He was not only confined * 

to his bed* but wholly unconscious of the time of the 
burial ; for a fierce nervous fever kept him in a state 
of continual delirium. Another physician and myself 
were in constant attendance on him. Poor Miss 
Beauchamp also was ill; and, if possible, in a worse 
plight than her cousin. The reader cannot be sur- 
prised that such long and intense sufferings should 
nave shattered her vital energies — should have sown 
the. seeds of consumption in her constitution. Her 
pale, emaciated, shadowy figure is now before me ! 
After* continuing under my care for several weeks, 

her mother carried her home into shire, in a 

most precarious state, hoping the usual beneficial 
results expected from a return to native air. Poor 
girl! She gave me a little pearl ring, as a keep- 
sake, the day she went ; and intrusted to me a rich 
diamond ring, to give to her cousin Henry ; " It is 
too large now for my fingers," said she, with a sigh, 
as she dropped it into my hand from her wasted 
finger ! " Tell him," said she, ** as soon as you con- 
sider it safe, that my love is his — my whole heart ! 
And though we may never meet on this side the grave, 
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let him wear it to think of me, and hope for happi- 
ness hereafter !" These were among the last words 
that sweet young woman ever spoke to me. 
• * • * * • 

As the reader possibly may think he has been long 
enough detained among these sorrowful scenes, I 
•hall draw them now to a close, and omit much of 
what I had set down for publication. 

Mr. Beaochamp did not once rise from his bed 
during two months, the greater part of which time 
was passed in a state of stupor. At other periods he 
was delirious, and raved dreadfully about scenes with 
which the manuscript he committed to me in prison 
had made me long and painfully familiar. He loaded 
himself with the heaviest curses, for the misery he 
had occasioned to his mother and Ellen. He had 
taken H into his head that the latter was also dead, 
and that he had attended her funeral. He was not 
convinced to the contrary till I judged it safe to 
allow him to open a letter she addressed to him under 
cover to me. She told him she thought she was 
<* getting strong again ;" and that if he would still 
accept her heart and hand, in the event of his re- 
covery, they were his unchangeably. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to Beauchamp's recovery as this 
letter. With what fond transports did he receive the 
ring Ellen had intrusted to my keeping ! 

His old steward, Pritehard, after accompanying 
his venerated lady's remains into the country, re- 
turned immediately to town, and scarce ever after 
left' his master's bedside. His officious affection 
rendered the office- of the valet a comparative sine- 
cure. Many were the piques and heartburnings be- 
tween these two zealous and emulous servants of an 
unfortunate master, oh account of the one usurping 
the others duty! 

One of the earliest services that old Pritehard ren- 
dered his master, as soon as 1 warranted him in so 
doing, was to point out who had been the " serpent in 
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Ida path 9 — the origin— the deliberate, diabolical de- 
signer of his ruin — in the person of his tutor ! The 
shock pf this discovery rendered Beauchamp speech- 
less for the remainder of the day.. Strange and 
wise are the ways of Providence f How does the 
reader imagine the disgraceful disclosures were 
brought about ? Sir Edward Streighton, who had got 
into his hands the title-deeds of one of the estates, 
oat of which he and his scoundrel companions had 
swindled Beauchamp, had been hardy enough— 
quern Deus wit perdere prius demerUat — to venture 
info a court of law, to prosecute his claim ! In spite 
of threatened disclosures, he pressed on to trial; 
when such a seriea of flagrant iniquities was de- 
veloped, unexpectedly to all parties, as compelled 
Sir Edward, who was in court incognito, to slip away, 
and without even venturing home, embark for the 
Continent, and from then e to America.* His papers 
were all seized under a judge's order, by Mr. Beau- 
champ's agents; and among them was found the 
letter addressed to him by Eccles, coolly com- 
mending his unsuspicious pupil to destruction ! 

Under Beauchamp's order, his steward made a 
copy of the letter, and enclosed it, with the follow- 
ing lines, to the tutor, who had since contrived to 
gain a vicarage ! 

H To the Reverend Peter Eccles, vicar of « f . 

u Sir, — A letter, of which the following is a copy, 
has been discovered in your handwriting among the 
papers of Sir Edward Streighton, and the same post 
which brings you this encloses your own original 

* Bis companion in villany, who in this narrative ig called HiUitr, 
ferazeoed oof tbe alitor with unequalled effrontery, and continued in 
England till within the last very few yean ; when, rank with roguery, 
be rambled into the grave, and bo cheated justice. The hoary villain 

might bo seen nightly at street, with huge green glasses— now up 

to his knees in cards, and then endeavouring, with palsied hand, to- 
► tbe dioe with which he had ruined so many ! ♦ 
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letter to Sir Edward, with all necessary expfana* 
tions, to the bishop of your diocese. 

" The monstrous perfidy it discloses will be forth-* 
with made as public as the journals of the day can 
make it 

"Thomas Prtforard, 
Agent to Mr. Beauchamp." 

What results attended the application to the 
bishop, and whether or not the concluding threat was 
Carried into effect, / Have reasons for concealing. 
There are who do not need information on those 
points. 

The first time that T saw Mr. Beauchamp down- 
stairs after his long, painful, and dangerous illness 
was in the evening of the July following. He was 
sitting in his easy-chair, which was drawn close to 
a bow- window, commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the setting sun. It was piteous to see how 
loosely bis black clothes hung about him. If you 
touched any of his limbs, they felf like those of a 
skeleton clothed with the vestments of the living. 
His longthin fingers seemed attenuated and blanched 
to a more than feminine delieacy of size and hue. 
His face was shrunk and sallow, and his forehead 
bore the searings of a ** scorching wo. w His hair, 
naturally black as jet, was now of a sad iron-gray 
colour ; and his eyes were sunk, but full of vivii 
though melancholy expression. The air of noble 
frankness, spirit, and cheerfulness which had here- 
tofore graced his countenance was fled for ever. 

In short, to use the quaint expression of a sterling 
old English writer, "care had scratched out the 
comeliness of his visage.* He appeared to have 
lost all interest in life, even though Ellen was alive, 
and they were engaged to be married within a few 
months ! In his right hand was a copy of " Bacon's 
Essays ;" and on the little finger of his left I observed 
the rich ring given him by his cousin. As be sat, 
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. I thought him a fit subject for a painter ! Old Pritch- 
ard, dressed also in plain mourning, sat at a table, 
. busily engaged with account-books and piles of 
papers, and seemed to be consulting his master on 
the affairs of his estate when I entered. 

"I hope, doctor, you'll excuse Mr. Pritchard con- 
tinuing in the room with us. He's in the midst of 
important business," he continued, seeing the old 
man preparing to leave the room ; " he is my friend 
now, as well as steward ; and the oldest, I may say 
only friend I have left!" I entreated him not to 
mention the subject, and the faithful old steward 
bowed, and resumed his seat. 

" Well," said Mr. Beauchamp, after answering the 
usual inquiries respecting his health, "I am not, 
after all, absolutely ruined in point of fortune. 
Pritchard has just been telling me that I have more 
than four hundred a-year left — " 

" Sir, sir, you may as well call it a good 500/. a* 
year," said Pritchard, eagerly taking off his specta- 
cles. " I am but 20/. a-year short of the mark, and 
I'll manage that, by hook or by crook, — and you see 
if 1 don't !" Beauchamp smiled faintly. " You see, 
doctor, Pritchard is determined to put the best face 
upon matters." 

"Well, Mr. Beauchamp," I replied, " taking it even 
at the lower sum mentioned, I am sincerely rejoiced 
to find you so comfortably provided for." While I 
was speaking, the tears rose in his eyes — trembled 
there for a few moments— and then, spite of all his 
attempts to prevent them, overflowed. 

" What distresses you 1" I inquired, taking his slen- 
der fingers in mine. When he had a little recovered 
himself, he replied, with emotion, "Am I not com- 
paratively a beggar ? Does itsuit to hear that Henry 
Beauchamp is a beggar ! I nave nothing now but 
misery — hopeless misery f Where shall I go, what 
shall I do, to find peace 1 Wherever I go, I shall 
Vol. II.— U 
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carry a broken heart, and a consciousness that I de- 
served it ! I — I, the murderer of two — n 

44 Two, Mr. Beauchamp ? What can you mean 7 
The voice of justice has solemnly acquitted you of 
murdering the miserable Apsley— and who the 
other is — * 

"My mother! my poor, fond, doting mother! I 
have killed her, as certainly as I slew the guilty 
wretch that ruined me ! My ingratitude pierced her 
hearty as my bullet his head! That it is which dis- 
tracts — which maddens me ! The rest I might have 
borne— even the anguish I have occasioned my sweet, 
forgiving Ellen, and the profligate destruction of the 
fortunes of my house !" I saw he was in one of the 
frequent fits of despondency to which he was latterly 
subject, and thought it best not to interrupt the strain 
of his bitter retrospections. I therefore listened to 
his self-accusations in silence. 

44 Surely you have ground for comfort and conso- 
lation in the unalterable, the increasing attachment 
of your cousin 1" said I, after a melancholy pause. 

"Ah, my God! it is that which drives the nail 
deeper ! I cannot, cannot bear it ! How shall I 
dare to wed her ? To bring her to an impoverished 
house — the house of a ruined gamester — when she 
has a right to rule in the halls of my fathers ? To 
hold out to her the arms of a murderer!" He 
ceased abruptly — trembled, clasped his hands to- 
gether, and seemed lost in a painful revery. 

" God has, after all, intermingled some sweets in 
the cup of sorrows you have drained: why cast 
ihrnn scornfully away, and dwell on the taste of the 
bitter P . 

"Because my head is disordered; my appetite* 
are corrupted. I cannot now taste happiness. I 
know it not ; the relish is gone forever !'* 

• » * * # * 

44 In what part of the country do you propose F&* 
siding?" I inquired. 
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«* I can never be received in English society again, 
and I will not remain here in a perpetual pillory to 
be pointed at ! I shall quit England for ever—" 

"You skofriU though!" exclaimed the steward, 
bursting into tears, and rising from his chair, no 
longer able to control himself, " You sha'n't go," he 
continued, walking hurriedly to and fro, snapping 
his fingers. You sha'n't — no, you sha'n't, Master 
Beauchamp — though I say it that should'n't! You 
shall trample on my old bones first." 

44 Come, come, kind old man ! Give me your hand !" 
exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, affected by this lively 
show of feeling on the part of his old and tried ser- 
vant. " Come, I won't go, then — I won't I" 

"Ah! — point at you— point at you, did you say, 

sir ! I'll be if I won't do for any one that points 

at you what you did for that rogue Aps — " 

" Hush, Pritchard !" said his master, rising from 
his chair, and looking shudderingly at him. 

The sun was fast withdrawing, and a portion of 
its huge blood-red disk was already dipped beneath 
the horizon. Is there a more touching or awful ob- 
ject in nature ? We who were gazing at it felt that 
there was not. All before us was calmness and re- 
pose. Beauchamp's kindling eye assured me that 
his soul sympathized with the scene. 

44 Doctor-ndoctor," he exclaimed suddenly, " what 
has come to me? Is there a devil mocking me) 
Ot is it an angel whispering that I shall yet be 
happy? May I listen — may I listen to it?" He 

rmsed. His excitement increased. " O yes, yes! 
feel intimately— I know I am reserved for happiei 
days! God smileth on me, and my soul is once 
more warmed and enlightened !" An air of joy 
diffused itself over his features. I never before saw 
the gulf between despaiv and hope passed with such 
lightning speed ! Was it returning delirium, only ? 

"How can he enjoy happiness who has never 
tasted misery 1" he continued, uninterrupted by me* 
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u And may nfe he most relish peace who has been 
longest tossed in trouble ! Why — why have I been 
desponding? Sweet, precious Ellen! I will write 
to you! We shall soon meet; we shall even be 
happy together ! Pritchard," he exclaimed, turning 
abruptly to the listening steward, " what say you 7 
—Will you be my major-domo, — eh % Will you be 
with us in the country once again V 

" Ay, Master Beauchamp," replied Pritchard, cry- 
ing like a child, "as long as these old eyes, and 
hands, and head can serve you, they are yours ! HI 
be any thing you'd like to make me !" 

" There's a bargain, then, between you and me ! 
You see, doctor, Ellen will not cast me off; and old 
Pritchard will cling to me: why should I throw 
away happiness ?" 

" Certainly, certainly ! There is much happiness 
before you—" 

" The thought is transporting, that I shall soon 
leave the scenes of guilt and dissipation for ever, 
and breathe the fresh and balmy atmosphere of 
virtue once again ! How I long for the time ! Mother, 
will you watch over your prodigal son ?" How little 
he thought of the affecting recollections he had 
called forth in my mind by mentioning — the prodi- 
gal son ! 

I left him about nine o'clock, recommending him 
to retire to rest, and not expose himself to the cool 
of the evening. I felt excited myself by the tone 
of our conversation, which, I suspected, however, 
had on his part verged far into occasional rlightiness. 
/ had not such sanguine hopes for him as he enter- 
tained for himself. 1 suspected that bis constitution, 
however it might rally for a time from its present 
prostration, had received a shock before which it 
must ere long fall ! 

About five o'clock the next morning I and all my 
family were alarmed by one of the most violent and 
continued ringings and thunderings at the door 1 
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»Yer heard. On looking out of my bearoom window, 
[ saw Mr. Beauchamp's valet below, wringing, his 
aands and stamping about the steps like one dis- 
tracted. 

Full of fearful apprehension, I dressed myself in 
an instant, and came down stairs. 

** In the name of God, what is the matter V* I 
inquired, seeing him pale as ashes. 

44 Oh, my master ! come — come," he could get 
out no more. We both ran at a top speed to Mr. 
Beauchamp's lodgings. Even at that early hour 
there was an agitated group before the door. I 
rushed up stairs, and soon learned all. About a 
quarter of an hour before, the family were disturbed 
by hearing Mr. Beauchamp's Newfoundland dog, 
which always slept at his master's bedroom door, 
howling, whining, and scratching against it. The 
valet and some one else came to see what was the 
matter. They found the dog trembling violently, his 
eyes fixed on the floor ; and on looking down, they 
saw blood flowing from under the door. The valet 
threw himself half-frantic against the door, and burst 
it open; he rushed in, and saw all! Poor Beau- 
champ, with a razor grasped in his right hand, was 
lying on the floor lifeless ! 

I never now hear of a young man, especially of 
fortune, frequenting the gaming table, but I think 
with a sigh of Henry Beauchamp. 



a word with the reader, at parting. 

These Passages are at length brought to a close ; 
and it may be thought high time they were. In bid- 
ding farewell to his readers the Editor of the forego- 
ing series of papers begs to assure those who have 
read them, that if in any instance their hearts have 
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been interested, and touched by the moral always 
aimed at, the pains and trouble with which these 
sketches have been prepared for publication will have 
been nobly bestowed. 

He begs, in conclusion, to express his acknowledg- 
ments for the handsome terms in which this Diary 
has been from time to time characterized by some 
of the leading journals and newspapers. 

London, 15th Sept. 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ELDER'S DEATH-BID. 

It was on a fierce and howling winter day that I 
was crossing the dreary moor of Auchindown, on 
my way to the manse of that parish, a solitary 
pedestrian. The snow, which had been incessantly 
falling for a week past, was drifted into beautiful 
but dangerous wreaths, far and wide, over the mel- 
ancholy expanse — and the scene kept visibly shifting 
before me, as the strong wind that blew from every 
point of the compass struck the dazzling masses, and 
heaved them up and down in endless transformation. 
There was something inspiriting in the labour with 
which, in the buoyant strength of youth, I forced 
my way through the storm ; and I could not but 
enjoy those gleamings of sunlight that ever and 
anon burst through some unexpected opening in the 
sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness and even 
warmth to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. 
Sometimes the wind stopped of a sudden, and then 
the air was as silent as the snow — not a murmur to 
be heard from spring or stream, now all frozen up 
over those high moorlands. As the momentary ces- 
sations of the sharp drift allowed my eyes to look 
onwards and around, I saw here and there, up the 
little opening valleys, cottages just visible beneath 
the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of 
trees, or beside some small spot of green pasture 
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kept open for the sheep. These intimations of life 
and happiness came delightfully to me in the midst 
of the desolation ; and the barking of a dog attend- 
ing some shepherd in his quest on the hill put fresh 
vigour into my limbs, telling me that, lonely as I 
seemed to be, I was surrounded by cheerful though 
unseen company, and that I was not the only wan? 
derer over the snows. 

As I walked along, my mind was insensibly filled 
with a crowd of pleasant images of rural winter-life, 
that helped me gladly onwards over many miles of 
moor. I thought of the severe but cheerful labours 
of the barn — the mending of farm-gear by the fire- 
side^-the wheel turned by the foot of old age, less 
for gain than as a thrifty pastime— the skilful mother, 
making " auld claes look amaist as weeFs the new" 
— the ballad unconsciously listened to by the family 
all busy at their own tasks round the singing maiden 
— the old traditionary tale told by some wayfarer 
hospitably housed till the storm should blow by — 
the unexpected visit of neighbours on need or friend- 
ship—or the footstep of lover undeterred by snow- 
drifts that have buried up his flocks ; but, above all, 
I thought of those hours of religious worship that 
have not yet escaped from the domestic life of the 
peasantry of Scotland— of the sound of psalms that 
the depth of snow cannot deaden to the ear of Him 
to whom they are chanted — and of that sublime 
Sabbath-keeping which, on days too tempestuous for 
the kirk, changes the cottage of the shepherd into 
the temple of God. 

With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, 
I travelled along that dreary moor, with the cutting 
wind in my face, and my feet sinking in the snow, 
or sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it, as cheer- 
fully as I ever walked in the dewy warmth of a 
summer morning through fields of fragrance and 
of flowers. And now I could discern, within half 
an hour's walk, before me the spire of the church! 
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close to which stood the manse of my aged friend 
and benefactor. My heart burned within me as a 
sudden gleam of stormy sunlight tipped it with fire ; 
and I felt at that moment an inexpressible sense of 
the sublimity of the character of that gray-headed 
shepherd who had for fifty years abode in the wil- 
derness, keeping together his own happy little flock. 
As I was ascending a knoll, I saw before me on 
horseback an old man, with his long white hairs 
beaten against his face, who nevertheless advanced 
with a calm countenance against the hurricane. It 
was no other than my father, of whom I had been 
thinking— «for my father had I called him for twenty 
years — and for twenty years my father had he truly 
been. My surprise at meeting him on such a moor 
on such a day was but momentary, for I knew that 
he was a shepherd who cared not for the winter's 
wrath. As he stopped to take my hand kindly into 
his, and to give his blessing to his long-expected 
visiter, the wind fell calm ; the whole face of the 
sky was softened, and brightness, like a smile, went 
over the blushing and crimsoned snow. The very 
elements seemed then to respect the hoary head of 
fourscore ; and after our first greeting was over, 
when I looked around, in my affection I felt how 
beautiful was winter. 

" 1 am going," said he, " to visit a man at the 
point of death— a man whom you cannot have for- 
gotten — whose head will be missed in the kirk next 
Sabbath by all my congregation — a devout man, 
who feared God all his days, and whom, on this 
awful trial, God will assuredly remember. I was 
going, my son, to the Hazel Glen." 

1 knew well in childhood that lonely farm-house, 
so far off among the beautiful wild green hills ; and 
it was not likely that I had forgotten the name* of 
its possessor. For six years' Sabbaths I bad seen 
the elder in his accustomed place beneath the pulpit; 
and with a sort of solemn fear had looked on his 1 
1* 
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steadfast countenance during sermon, psalm, and 

fayer. On returning to the scenes of my infancy, 
now met the pastor going to pray by his death- 
bed ; and with the privilege which nature gives us 
to behold, even in their last extremity, the loving 
and the beloved, I turned to accompany him to the 
house of sorrow, resignation, and death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking 
close to the feet of his horse, a little boy of about 
ten years of age, who kept frequently looking up in 
the pastor's face, with his blue eyes bathed in tears. 
A changeful expression of grief, hope, and despair 
made almost pale cheeks that otherwise were bloom- 
ing in health and beauty ; and I recognised in the 
small features and smooth forehead of childhood a 
resemblance to the aged man whom we understood 
was now lying on his death-bed. " They had to 
send his grandson for me through the snow, mere 
child as he is," said the minister to me, looking ten- 
derly on the boy; " but love makes the young heart 
bold — and there is One who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb." I again looked on the fearless child 
with his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and yellow hair, so 
unlike grief or sorrow, yet now sobbing aloud as if 
his heart would break. " I do not fear but that my 
grandfather will yet recover soon as the minister 
has said one single prayer by his bedside. I had no 
hope, or little, as 1 was running by myself to the 
nianse over hill after hill, but I am full of hopes now 
that we are together ; and, oh ! if God suffers my 
grandfather to recover, I will lie awake all the long 
winter nights blessing him for his mercy. I will 
rise up in the middle of the darkness, and pray to 
him in the cold on my naked knees !" and here his 
voice was choked, while he kept his eyes fixed, as 
if for consolation and encouragement, on the solemn 
and pitying countenance of the kind-hearted, pious 
old man. 

We soon left the main road, and struck off through 
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scenery that, covered as it was with the bewildering 
snow, I sometimes dimly and sometimes vividly 
remembered ; our little guide keeping ever a short 
distance before us, and with a sagacity like that of 
instinct showing us our course, of which no trace 
was visible save occasionally his own little foot- 
prints as he had been hurrying to the manse. 

After crossing, for several miles, morass, and 
frozen rivulet, and drifted hollow, with here and 
there the top of a stone wall peeping through the 
snow, or the more visible circle of a sheep-bught, 
we descended into the Hazel Glen, and saw before 
us the solitary house of the dying elder. 

A gleam of days gone by came suddenly oyer my 
soul. The last time that I had been in this glen 
was on a day of June, fifteen years before, a holy- 
day — the birthday of the king. A troop of laughing 
schoolboys, headed by our benign pastor, we danced 
over the sunny braes, and startied the linnets from, 
their nests among the yellow broom. Austere as 
seemed to us the elder's Sabbath-face when sitting 
in the kirk, we schoolboys knew that it had its 
week-day smiles ; and we flew on the wings of joy 
to our annual festival of curds and cream in the 
farm-house of that little sylvan world. We rejoiced 
in the flowers and the leaves of that long, that inter- 
minable summer-day ; its memory was with our 
boyish hearts from June to June ; and the sound of 
that sweet name, " Hazel Glen," often came upon 
us at our tasks, and brought too brightly into the 
schoolroom the pastoral imagery of that mirthful 
solitude. 

As we now slowly approached the cottage, through 
a deep snow-drift, which the distress within had pre- 
vented the household from removing, we saw, peep- 
ing out from the door, brothers and sisters of our 
little guide, who quickly disappeared, and then their 
mother showed herself in their stead, expressing, by 
her raised eyes and arms folded across her breast, 

Vol.ii.— x 
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how thankful she was to see* at last, the pastor be- 
loved in joy and trusted in trouble. 

Soon as the venerable old man dismounted from 
his horse, our active little guide led it away into the 
humble stable, and we entered the cottage. Not a 
sound was heard but the ticking of the clock. The 
matron, who had silently welcomed us at the door, 
led us, with suppressed sighs and a face stained 
with weeping, into her father's sick-room, which 
even in that time of sore distress was as orderly as 
if health had blessed the house. I could not help 
remarking some old china ornaments ou the chim- 
ney-piece ; and m the window was an ever-blowing 
rose-tree, that almost touched the lowly roof, and 
brightened that end of the apartment with Hs blos- 
soms. There was something tasteful in the simple 
furniture ; and it seemed as if grief could not deprive 
the hand of that matron of its careful elegance. 
Sickness, almost hopeless sickness lay there, sur- 
rounded with the same cheerful and beautiful objects 
which health had loved ; and she who had arranged 
and adorned the apartment in her happiness still 
kept it from disorder and decay in her sorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the curtain of the 
bed, and there, supported by pillows as white as the 
snow that lay without, reposed the dying elder. It 
was plain that the hand of God was upon him, and 
that his days on the earth were numbered. 

He greeted his minister with a faint smile and a 
slight inclination of the head ; for his daughter had 
so raised him on the pillows, that he was almost 
sitting up in his bed. It was easy to see that he 
knew himself to be dying, and that his soul was 
prepared for the great change ; yef along with the 
solemn resignation of a Christian who had made his 
peace with God and his Saviour, there was blended 
on his white and sunken countenance an express 
ston of habitual reverence for the minister of hi* 
faith > and I saw that he could not have died ft* 
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without that comforter to pray by his death* 

A few words sufficed to tell who Was the stranger; 
and the dying man, blessing me by name, held out 
to me his cold, shrivelled hand in token of recogni- 
tion. I took my seat at a small distance from the 
bedside, and left a closer station for those who were 
more dear. The pastor sat down near his head; 
and by the bed, leaning on it with gentle hands, 
stood that matron, his daughter-in-law; a figure that 
would have graced and sainted a higher dwelling, 
and whose native beauty was now more touching in 
its grief. But religion upheld her whom nature was 
bowing down ; not now for the first time were the 
lessons taught by her father to be put into practice, 
for I saw that she was clothed in deep mourning ; 
and she behaved like the daughter of a man whose 
life had not been only irreproachable but lofty, with 
fear and hope fighting desperately but silently in the 
core of her pure and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silence, the beautiful 
boy who, at the risk of his life, had brought the min- 
ister of religion to the bedside of his beloved grand- 
father, softly and cautiously opened the door, and, 
with the hoarfrost yet unmelted on his bright glisten- 
ing ringlets, walked up to the pillow, evidently no 
stranger there. He no longer sobbed— ^he no longer 
wept — for hope had risen strongly within his inno- 
cent heart, from the consciousness of love so fear- 
lessly exerted, and from the presence of the holy 
man, in whose prayers he trusted as in the interces- 
sion of some superior and heavenly nature. There 
he stood, still as an image in his grandfather's eyes, 
that, in their dimness, fell upon him with delight. 
Yet, happy as was the trusting child, his heart was 
devoured by fear; and he looked as if one word 
might stir up the flood of tears that had subsided in 
bis heart. As he crossed the dreary and 4ismal 
moors, he had thought of a corpse, a shrpud, and a 
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grave ; he had been in tenor lest death should strike, 
in his absence, the old man with whose spray hairs 
he had so often played ; but aow he saw him alive, 
and felt that death was not able to tear him away 
from the clasps and links and fetters of his grand- 
child's embracing love. 

" If the storm do not abate," said the sick man, 
after a pause, w it will be hard for mv friends to cany 
me over the drifts to the kirkyard. This sudden 
approach to the grave struck, as with a bar of ice, 
the heart of the loving boy; and with a long deep 
sigh, he fell down with his face like ashes on the 
bed, while the old man's palsied right hand had just 
strength to lay itself upon his head. " Blessed be 
thou, my little Jamie, even for his own name's sake 
who died for us on the tree !" The mother, without 
terror, but with an averted face, lifted up her loving- 
hearted boy, now in a dead fainting-fit, and carried 
him into an adjoining room, where he soon revived: 
but that child and that old man were not to be sepa- 
rated; in vain was he asked to go to his brothers 
and sisters ; pale, breathless, and shivering;, he took 
his place as before, with his eyes fixed on his grand- 
father's face, but neither weeping nor uttering a 
word. Terror had frozen up the blood of his heart; 
but his were now the only dry eyes in the room; 
and the pastor himself wept, albeit the grief of four- 
score is seldom vented in tears. 

" God has been gracious to me, a sinner," said the 
dying man. " During thirty years that I have been 
an elder in your kirk, never have I missed sitting 
there one Sabbath. When the mother of my chil- 
dren was taken from me — it was on a Tuesday she 
died — and on Saturday she was buried. We stood 
together when my Alice was let down into the nar- 
row house made for all living. On the Sabbath I 
joined in the public worship of God — she commanded 
me to do so the night before she went away. I could 
not join in the psalm that Sabbath, for her voice was 
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not in the throng 1 . Her grave was covered up, and 
grass and flowers grew there; so was my heart; 
but thou whom, through the blood of Christ, I hope 
to see this night in paradise knowest, that from that 
hour to this day never have I forgotten thee !" 

The old man ceased speaking ; and his grandchild, 

now able to endure the scene, for strong passion is 

its own support, glided softly to a little table, and 

bringing a cup in which a cordial had been mixed, 

held it in his small soft hands to his grandfather's 

lips. He drank, and then said, " Come closer to me, 

Jamie, and kiss me for thine own and thy father's 

sake ;" and as the child fondly pressed his rosy lips 

on those of his grandfather, so white and withered, 

the tears fell over all the old man's face, and then 

trickled down on the golden head of the child at last 

sobbing in his bosom. 

" Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in thy 
infancy, and me in my old age ; but, Jamie, forget 
not thou thy father nor thy mother, for that thou 
knowest and feelest is the commandment of God." 
The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He 
had . gradually stolen closer and closer unto the old 
loving man, and now was lying, worn out with sor- 
row, drenched and di9solved in tears, in his grand- 
father's bosom. His mother had sunk down on her 
knees, and hid her face with her hands. " Oh ! if 
my husband knew but of this, he would never, never 
desert his dying father !" and I now knew that the 
elder was praying on his death-bed for a disobedient 
and wicked son. 

At this affecting time the minister took the family 
Bible on his knees, and said, " Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God part of the fifteenth psalm," 
and he read, with a tremulous and broken voice, 
those beautiful verses :— 

Within thy tabernacle, Lord, 

Who shall abide with thee? 
And in thy high and holy bill 

WhoahalladwelWrbel 
X 2 
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The man that walketh uprightly, 

And worketfc righteonsneae, 
And aa he tbinketh in taw heart* 

80 doth be truth ezproae. 

The small congregation sung the noble hymn of 
the psalmist to ** Plaintive martyrs worthy of the 
name." The dying man himself ever and anon 
Joined in the holy music ; and when it feebly died 
away on his quivering lips, he continued still to 
follow the tune with the motion of his withered 
hand, and eyes devoutly and humbly lifted up to 
heaven. Nor was the sweet voice of his loving 
grandchild unheard; as if the strong fit of deadly 
passion had dissolved in the music, he sang with a 
sweet and silvery voice, that to a passer-by had 
seemed that of perfect happiness — a hymn sung in 
joy upon its knees by gladsome childhood before it 
flew out among the green hills, to quiet labour or 
gleesome play. As that sweetest voice came from 
the bosom of the old man, where the singer lay in 
affection, and blended with his own so tremulous, 
never had I felt so affectingly brought before me 
the beginning and the end of life, the cradle and the 
grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a low- 
ering and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, 
in misery, and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and 
awe-struck by the melancholy and dirgelike music, 
he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly 
face towards his father's death-bed. When the 
psalm ceased, the elder % said, with a solemn voice, 
"My son, thou art come in time to receive thy 
father's blessing. May the remembrance of what 
will happen in this room before the morning again 
shine over the Hazel Glen win thee from the error 
of thy ways. Thou art here to witness the mercy 
of thy God and thy Saviour, whom thou hast for* 
gotten." 
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The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance on the young man, who 
had not yet recovered his speech, and said, " William ! 
for three years past your shadow has not darkened 
the door of the house of God. They who fear not 
the thunder may tremble at the still small voice — 
now is the hour for repentance, that your father's 
spirit may carry up to heaven tidings of a contrite 
soul saved from the company of sinners !" 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to 
the bedside, and at last found voice to say, " Father, 
I am not without the affections of nature ; and I 
hurried home soon as I heard that the minister had 
been seen riding towards our house. I hope that 
you will yet recover : and if I have ever made you 
unhappy, I ask your forgiveness ; for though I may 
not think as you do on matters of religion, I have a 
human heart. Father ! I may have been unkind, 
hut I am not cruel. I ask youi forgiveness." 

u Come nearer to me, William ; kneel down by 
the bedside, and let my hand find the head of my 
beloved son, for blindness is coming fast upon me. 
Thou wert my first-born, and thou art my only 
living son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying 
in the churchyard, beside her whose sweet face 
thine own, William, did once so much resemble. 
k>ng wert thou the joy, the pride, of my soul — ay, 
too much the pride, for there was not in all the 
parish such a man, such a son as my own William. 
If thy heart has since been changed, God may inspire 
it again with right thoughts. Could I die for thy 
sake— could I purchase thy salvation with the out- 
pouring of thy father's blood— but this the Sen of 
God has done for thee who hast denied him ! I have 
sorely wept for thee — ay, William, when there was 
none near me — even as David wept for Absalom— 
for thee, my son, my son I" 

A long deep groan was the only reply; bat the 
whole body of the kneeling man was convulsed; 
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and it was easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, 
his remorse, and his despair. The pastor said, with 
a sterner voice and austerer countenance than were 
natural to him, " Know you whose hand is now lying 
on your rebellious head? But what signifies the 
word father to him who has denied God, the Father 
of us all ?" " Oh ! press him not so hardly," said 
the weeping wife, coming forward from a dark corner 
of the room, where she had tried to conceal herself 
in grief, fear, and shame; "spare, oh! spare my 
husband — he has ever been kind to me ;" and with 
that she knelt down beside him, with her long, soft, 
white arms mournfully and affectionately laid across 
his neck. " Go thou, likewise, my sweet little 
Jamie," said the elder, " go even out of my bosom, 
and kneel down beside thy father and thy mother, 
so that 1 may bless you all at once, and with one 
yearning prayer." The child did as that solemn 
voice commanded, and knelt down somewhat timidly 
by his father's side ; nor did that unhappy man de- 
cline encircling with his arm the child too much 
neglected, but still dear to him as his own blood, in 
spite of the deadening and debasing influence of 
infidelity. 

" Put the Word of God into the hands of my son, 
and let him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 
26th, and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John.' 9 The pastor went 
up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, con- 
dolence, and pardon, said, " There was a time when 
none, William, could read the Scriptures better than 
couldst thou. Can it be that the son of my friend 
hath forgotten the lessons of his youth !" He had 
not forgotten them -r there was no need for the 
repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the bedside. 
Tne sacred stream of the gospel had worn a channel 
in his heart, and the waters were again flowing. 
With a choked voice, he said, '* Jesus said unto her, 
I am the resurrection and the life : he that believeth. 
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in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this ? She saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord : I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God, which should come into the world." 

** That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying 
man, triumphantly; "nor, William, hast thou an 
unbeliever's heart. Say that thou believest in what 
thou hast now read, and thy father will die happy !" 
"1 do believe ; and as thou forgivest me, so may 
I be forgiven by my Father who is in heaven." 

The elder seemed like a man suddenly inspired 
with a new life. His faded eyes kindled — his pale 
cheeks glowed — his palsied hands seemed to wax 
strongs—and his voice was clear as that of manhood 
in its prime. "Into thy hands, oh! God, I commit 
my spirit. " And so saying, he gently sunk back on 
his pillow ; and I thought I heard a sigh. There 
was then a long deep silence, and the father, and 
mother, and child rose from their knees. The eyes 
of us all were turned towards the white placid face 
of the figure now stretched in everlasting rest ; and 
without lamentation, save the silent lamentations of 
the resigned soul, we stood around the death-bed 

Or THE ELDER. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE PENITENT SON. 

Death brings to those who have been long dread- 
ing its approach, by the bedside of one tenderly be- 
loved, a calm in which nature feels most gracious 
relief from the load of sorrow. While we yet hear 
the faint murmurs of the unexpired breath, and see 
the dim light of the unclosed eyes, we watch in 
agony all the slightest movements of the sufferer, 
and to save the life of friend or of parent we our- 
selves would most gladly die. All the love of which 
our hearts are capable belongs then but to one dearest 
object ; and things which perhaps a few days before 
were prized as the most delightful of earth's enjoy- 
ments seem, at that awful crisis, unworthy even of 
the affections of a child, The blow is struck and 
the sick-bed is a bier. But. God suffers not the souls 
of them who believe to fall into an abyss of despair* 
The being whom for so many long years we have 
loved and reverenced 

" Has pass'd through nature to eternity, 9 

and the survivors are left behind in mournful resig- 
nation to the mysterious decree. 

Life and death walk through this world hand in 
hand. Young, old, kind, cruel, wise, foolish, good, 
and wicked — all at last patiently submit to one in- 
exorable law. At all times, and in all places, there 
are the watchings, and weepings, and wailings of 
hearts severed, or about to sever. Yet look over 
landscape or city— and though sorrow, and sickness, 
and death be in the groves and woods and solitary 
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places among the hills, among the streets and the 
squares, and the magnificent dwellings of princes $ 
yet the great glad spirit of life is triumphant, and 
there seems no abiding-place for the dreams of decays 

Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel Glen ! Even 
now is the merry month of May passing brightly 
over thy brooray braes; and while the linnet sings 
on earth, the lark replies to him from heaven. The 
lambs are playing in the sunshine over all thy ver? 
dant knolls, and infant shepherd and shepherdess are 
joining in their glee. Scarcely is there a cloud in 
the soft cerulean sky, save, where a gentle mist 
ascends above the dark green sycamore, in whose 
shade that solitary dwelling sleeps! This little 
world is filled to the brink with happiness ; for grief 
would be ashamed to sigh within the still enclosure* 
of these pastoral hills* 

Three little months ago, and in that cottage wef 
Stood together— ^son, daughter, grandchild, pastor/ 
and friend— by the death-bed of the elder. In 
thought are we still standing there ; and that night 
of death returns upon me, not dark and gloomy, but 
soft, calm, and mournful, like the face of heaven just 
tinged with moonlight, and here and there a solitary 
star. 

The head of the old man lay on its pillow stiller 
than in any breathing sleep, and there was a paleness 
on his face that told the heart would beat no more. 
We stood motionless as in a picture, and looked 
speechlessly on each other's countenance. "My 
grandfather has fallen asleep," said the loving boy 
in a low voice, unconsciously using, in his simplicity* 
that sublime scriptural expression for death* The 
mother, unable to withhold her sobs, took her child 
by his little hand, and was leading him away, when 
at once the dreadful truth fell upon him, and he knew' 
that he was never again to say his prayers by the 7 
Old man's knees. " Oh J let me kiss him— once only 
-4>efore they bury him in the cold earth f. and fc ft 
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moment the golden curls of the child were mixed 
with the gray nairs of the lifeless shadow. No ter- 
ror had the cold lips for him ; and closely did he lay 
his cheek so smooth to those deep wrinkles, on 
which yet seemed to dwell a last loving smile. The 
father of the. boy gazed piteously upon him, and said 
unto himself, " Alas ! he hath no love to spare foi 
me, who have so long forgotten him. Jamie — my 
little Jamie !" cried he, now aloud, " thou wouldst 
not weep so were I to die — thou wouldst not kiss 
so thy own father's lips, if they were, as these are, 
colder and whiter than the clay !" The child heard 
well, even where he lay on the bosom of that corpse, 
the tremulous voice of his father ; and nature stirring 
strongly within his heart towards him of whose 
blood he was framed, he lifted up his sullied face 
from the unseating bosom, and, gently stealing him- 
self away from the bed, rushed into his parent's 
arms, and lay there delivered up to all the perfect 
love of childhood's forgiving heart. All his father's 
frowns were forgotten — his sullen looks' — his stern 
words— his menaces, that had so often struck terror 
to his wondering soul — his indifference — his scorn, 
and his cruelty. He remembered only his smiles, 
and the gentlest sounds of his voice ; and happy now, 
as in heaven, to feel himself no more neglected or 
spurned, but folded, as in former sweetest days, unto 
the yearning bosom of his own kind father, the child 
could bear to turn his eyes from that blessed em- 
brace towards the dead old man whony, an hour 
ago, he had looked on as his only guardian on earth 
besides God, and whose gray hairs he had, even as 
an orphan, twined round his very heart. " I do not 
ask thee, Jamie, to forget thy grandfather — no, we 
too will often speak of him, sitting together by the 
ingle, or on the hillside, — but I beseech thee not to 
let all thy love be buried with him in the grave— but 
to keep all that thou canst for thy wretched- father." 
Sighs, sobs, tears, kisses, and embraces were all the* 
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loving child's reply. A deep and divine joy had 
been restored to him, over whose loss often had his 
pining childhood wept. The beauty of his father's 
face revived— it smiled graciously upon him, as it 
did of old, when he was wont to totter after him 
to the sheepfold, and to pull primroses' beneath 
his loving eye from the mossy banks of the little 
sparkling burn ! Scarcely could the child believe in 
such blessed change. But the kisses fell Cast on his 
brow, and When he thought that the accompanying 
tears were shed by his own father for the unkind- 
ness sometimes shown to his child, he could, not 
contain those silent self-upbrai dings, but with thicker 
sobs blessedTiim by that awful name, and promised 
to love him beyond even him who was now lying 
dead before their eyes. " I will walk along with. the 
funeral — and see my grandfather buried, In our own 
burial-place near wnere the tent stands at the sacra- 
ment. . Yes, I will walk, my lather, by your side, 
and hold one of the strings of the coffin ; and if you 
will only promise to love me for ever as you now do, 
and used always, to do long ago, I will strive to think 
of my grandfather without weeping — ay, without 
shedding one single tear ;'* and here the child, un- 
aware of the fall tenderness of his own sinless heart, 
buret out into an uncontrollable flood of grief. The 
mother, happy, in her sore afflictidn, to see her dar- 
ling boy a^ain taken so lovingly to her husband's 
heart, looked towards them with' a faint smile, — and 
then, with a beaming countenance, towards the ex- 
pired saint; for she felt that his dying words had 
restored the sanctities of nature to her earthly 
dwelling. With gentle hand she beckoned the 
pastor and myself to follow her, and conducted us 
away from the death-bed into, a little parlour, in 
which burned a cheerful fire, and a small table was 
spread with a cloth whiter than the show, " You will 
stay in our cottage all night, and we shall all meet 
Vol. II.— Y 
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together again before the hour of rest ;" and so say- 
ing, ehe calmly withdrew. 

TPhere was no disorder or disarray in the room in 
which we now sat. Though sickness had been m 
the house, no domestic duties had been neglected. 
In this room the patriarch had, every evening for 
forty years, said family prayers ; and the dust had 
not been allowed to gather there, though, sickness 
had kept him from the quiet nook in which he had 
so long delighted* The servant, with sorrowful but 
composed features, brought to us our simple meal, 
which the pastor blessed, not without a pathetic allu- 
sion to him who had been removed, and another 
more touching still to them who survived him. That 
simple but most fervent aspiration seemed to breathe 
ah air of comfort through the house that was deso- 
late; but a deep melancholy yet reigned over the 
hush, and the inside of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as its outside 
would have done had the sycamore that gave it 
shade and shelter been felled to the earth. 

We had sat by ourselves for about two hours, 
when the matron again appeared ; not as when we 
had first seen her, wearied, worn out, and careless 
of herself, but calm in her demeanour, and with her 
raiment changed, serene and beautiful in the com- 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice she asked us 
to* come, with her again to the room where her father 
lay; and thither .we followed her in silence. . 

'The body of the old man had been laid out by the 
same loving hands that ha'd so tenderly ministered 
to all his wants and wishes when alive. The shroud 
in which he was now wrapped had beeri in the cot- 
tage for many a long, long year, and white as it was, 
even as the undriven sriow, scarcely was it whiter 
than the cheeks and the locks now bound in its peace- 
ful folds. To the eyes of my childhood, the elder's 
face had sometimes seemed, even in its benignity, 
too austere for my careless thoughts, impressed as 
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it ever was with an habitual holiness. But all such 
austerity, if indeed it had been ever there, death had 
now removed from that silent countenance. His 
last moments had been blessed by his son's con- 
trition — his daughter's love — his grandchild's pity — 
his pastor's prayers. And the profound peace Which 
his parting spirit had enjoyed left an expression on 
his placid features consolatory, and sublime. 

The penitent son was sitting at the bedside. We 
all took our places near him, and for a while remained 
silent, with eyes fixed on that countenance from 
which beamed the best memories of earth, and the 
loftiest hopes of heaven. 

44 Hear," said the humbled man, "how the thaw is 
bringing down the loosened torrent from the hills ! 
even so is my soul flowing within me !" ' " Ay, and 
it will flow, till its waters are once more pure and 
bright as those of a summer stream," said the pastor 
with a benign voice. «* But art thort sure that my 
father's forgiveness was perfect 1" " Yes, William, 
it was perfect. Not on his death-bed only, when 
love relents towards all objects glimmering away 
from our mortal eyes, did the old man take thee into 
his heart ; but, William, not a day, no, not an hour 
has passed over these his silvery hairs in which 
thy father did not forgive thee, love thee, pray for 
thee unto God and thy Saviour. It was hut last 
Sabbath that we stood together by thy mother's 
grave in the kirkyard, after divine worship, when 
all, the congregation had dispersed. He held his 
eyes on that tombstone, and said, *0 Heavenly 
Father, when, through the merits of the Bedeemer, 
we all meet again, a family in heaven, remember 
thou, O Lord, my poor lost William ; let these drops 

Elead for him, wrung out from his old father's broken 
eart !', The big tears, William, plashed, like the 
drops of a thunder-shower on the tombstone— and, 
at the time, thy father's face was whiter than ashes 
— but a Divine assurance came upon his tribulation ; 
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and as we walked together, from the burial-place 
there was a happy smile about his faded eyes, and 
he whispered unto me, * My boy has been led astray, 
but God will not forget that he was once the prop 
and pillar of his father's house. One hour's sincere 
repentance will yet wipe away all his transgressions.' 
When we parted, he was, I know it, perfectly 
happy ; and happy, no doubt, he continued until lie 
died. William! many a pang hast thou sent to thy 
father's heart ; but believe thou this, that thou madest 
amends for them all at the .'hour of his dissolution. 
Look, the smile of joy at thy deliverance is yet upon 
his face." 

The son took his hands from before his eyes, 
gazed on the celestial expression of his father's 
countenance, and his soul was satisfied. 

" Alas! alas !" he said, in an humble voice, * what 
is reason, such poor, imperfect, miserable reason as 
mine, to deal with the dreadful mysteries of God! 
Never, since I forsook my Bible, has the very earth 
ceased to shake and tremble beneath my feet. Never 
since I spurned its aid, have I understood one single 
thoujjht-of my own bewildered heart ! Hope, truth, 
faith, peace* and virtue, all at once deserted me 
together. I began to think of myself as of the beasts 
that perish ; my better feelings were a reproach or a 
riddle to me, and I believed in my perplexity that 
my soul was of the dust. Yes ! Alice, I believed 
that thou too wert to perish utterly, thou and all thy 
sweet babies, like flowers that th$ cattle-hoofs ^read 
into the mire, and that neither thou nor they were, 
ever, in your beauty and your iimocence,s to see the 
face of the Being who created you !" 

.Wild words seemed these to that high-souled 
woman, who for years had borne with undiminished, 
nay, augmented affection the heaviest of all afflic- 
tions, that of a husband's alienated heart, and had 
taught her children the precepts and doctrines of that 
religion which he in his delusion had abandoned, A 
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sense of the fearful danger he had now escaped, and 
of the fearful wickedness, brought up from the bottom 
of her heart all the unextinguishable love that had 
lain theVe through years of sorrow ; and she went 
up to him and wept upon his bosom. "Oh ! say it 
not that one so kind as thou could ever believe that I 
and my little ones would never see their Maker—- they 
-who were baptized in thine own arms, William, by 
that pious man, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost!" " Yes" ! my Alice! I feared 
so once— but the dismal dream is gone. I felt as if 
the ground on which this our own sweet cottage 
stands had been undermined by some fiend of dark* 
ness — and as if it were to sink down out of sight, 
with aH its thatched roof so beautiful, its cooing 
pigeons, its murmuring beehives, and its blooming 
garden. I thought of the generations of my fore* 
fathers that had died in the Hazel Glen ; and they 
seemed to me like so many shadows vainly following 
each other along the hills. My heart was disquieted 
within me; for the faith of my childhood was inter- 
twined with all my affections— with my love for the 
dead and the living^-for thee, Alice, and our chil- 
dren, who do all resemble thee both in beauty and in 
Innocence, whether at thy bosom, or tottering along 
the greensward, and playing /With the daisies in the 
sun. Such thoughts were indeed woven through my 
heart, and they could not be torn thence but by a 
heavy hand. Alice! the sight of thee and them 
drove me mad; for what sight so insupportable to 
one who has no hope in futurity as the smiles and 
tears of them he loves in his distraction !" 

He who spake was no Common man— no common 
man had been his father. And he gave vent to his 
thoughts and feelings in a strain of impassioned elo- 
quence, which, though above the level of ordinary 
speech, may not unfrequently be heard in the cottage 
of the Scottish peasant, when the discourse is of 
death and of judgment All the while that he was 
Y3 
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speaking, the wife kept her streaming eyes close to 
his face— the gray-haired pastor beheld him with 
solemn looks — the mortal remains of his father lay 
before him — and, as he paused, there rose the sound 
of the snow-swollen flood. 

M I call the Almighty to witness," said the agitated 
man, rising from his seat, and pacing along the floor, 
" that these hands are yet unstained by crime. But 
oh I how much longer might they have so continued ! 
Why need the unbeliever care for human life % What 
signifies' the spilling of a few drops of worthless 
blood ? Be the grave once thought to be the finsl 
doom of all, and what then ia the meaning of the 
word crime! Desperate and murderous thoughts 
assailed me by myself in solitude. I had reasoned 
myself, as I thought, out of my belief in revelation ; 
and all those feelings by which alone faith is pos- 
sible at the same time died away in my heart, leaving 
it a prey to the wretchedness and cruelty of infidelity. 
Shapes came and tempted me in the moors, with 
eyes and voices like, but unlike the eyes and voices 
of men. One had a dagger in its hand, and though 
it said nothing, its dreadful face incited me to do 
some murder. I saw it in the sunlight, for it was 
the very middle of the day, and 1 was sitting by my- 
self on the wall of the old sheepfold, looking down 
in an agony on the Hazel Glen, where I was bom, 
and where I had once been so happy. It* gave me 
the dagger, and laughed as it disappeared. I saw, 
and felt the dagger distinctly for some minutes in 
my hand ; but it seemed to fall down among the 
heather, and large clots of blood were on my fingers. 
An icy shivering came over me, though it was a 
sunny day and without a cloud; and I strove to 
think that a brain-fever had been upon me. I lay for 
two days and nights on the hill,, and more than once 
I saw my children playing on the green beside the 
waterfall, and rose to go down and put them to 
death; but a figure in white-— it might be thou, 
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Alice, ot .ai\ angel— seemed to rise out of the stream, 
and quietly to drive the children towards the cottage, 
as thou wouldst a few tottering lambs." 

During all this terrible confession, the speaker 
moved up and down the room, as we are told of the 
footsteps of men in the condemned cell, heard pacing 
to and fro during the night preceding the execution. 
" Lay not such dreadful thoughts to the- charge of 
thy soul," said his wife, now greatly alarmed. 
M Hunger and thirst, and the rays of the sun, and the 
dews of the night, had indeed driven, thee into a rue- 
ful fever ; and God knows that the best of men are 
often like demons in a disease!" The pastor, who 
had not dared to interrupt him during the height of 
his passion, now besought him to dismiss from his 
mind all such grievous recollections ; and was just 
about to address himself to prayer, when an inter- 
ruption took place most pitiable and affecting. 

The door, at which no footstep had been heard, 
slowly and softly opened, and in glitied a little ghost, 
with ashy face and open eyes, folded in a sheet, and 
sobbing as it came along. It was no other than that 
loving child walking in its sleep, and dreaming of its 
grandfather. Not one of us had power to move. 
On feet that seemed, in the cautiousness of affection, 
scarcely to touch the floor, he went, up to the bed- 
side, and kneeling down, held up his little hands, 
palm to palm, and said a little prayer of his own, for 
the life of him who was lying dead within the touch 
of his balmy breath. He then climbed up into the 
bed* and laid himself down, as he had been wont "to 
do, by the old man's side. 

u Never," said the pastor, u saw I love like this," 
and he joined his sobs to those that were fast rising 

from us all at this insupportable sight. " OhV if my 
blessed child should awake," said his mother, " and 
find "himself beside a corpse so cold, he will lose his 
senses : I must indeed separate him from his dead 
grandfather." Gently did she disengage his little 
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hands from the shrouded breast, and bore him into 
the midst of us in her arms. His face became less 
deadly white— his eyes less glazedly fixed— and* 
drawing a long, deep, complaining sigh, he at last 
slowly awoke, and looked bewilderedly, first on his 
mother's face, and then on the other figures sitting in 
silence by the uncertain lamplight. "Come, my 
sweet Jamie, to thine own bed," said his weeping 
mother. The husband followed in his love $ and at 
midnight the pastor and myself retired to rest, at 
which hour, every room in the cottage seemed as 
still as that wherein lay all that remained on earth 

of the patriarch and the elder. 

£ • • • • • 

It was on May-day that, along with my venerable 
friend, I again visited the cottage of the Hazel Glen. 
A week of gentle and sunny rain had just passed over 
the scenery, and brought all its loveliness into life. 
I could scarcely believe that so short a time ago the 
whiteness of winter had shrouded the verdant soli- 
tude. Here and there, indeed, a patch of snow lay 
still unmelted, where so lately the deep wreaths had 
been drifted by the storm. The hum of insects even 
was not unheard, and through the glitter of the 
stream the trout was seen leaping at its gaudy prey, 
as they went sailing down the pools with their ex- 
panded wings. The whole glen was filled with a 
mingled spirit of pleasure and of pensiveness. 

As we approached the old sycamore, we heard 
behind us the sound of footsteps, and that beautiful 
boy whom we had so loved in his affliction came 
up to us with a smiling face, and with his satchel 
over his shoulder. He was returning from school, 
for the afternoon was a half-holyday, and his face 
was the 'picture of joy and innocence. A sudden, 
recollection assailed his heart as soon as he heard 
our voices, and it would have been easy to have 
changed his smiles into tears. But we rejoiced to 
see how benignly nature had assuaged his grief, and 
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that there was now nothing in memory which he 
could not bear to think of, even among the pauses 
of his pastimes. He led the way happily and proudly, 
and we entered once more the cottage of the Hazel 
Glen. 

The simple meal was on the table, and the husband 
was in the act of asking a blessing with a fervent 
voice. When he ceased, he and his wife rose to bid 
us weleome, and there was in their calm and quiet 
manner an assurance that they were happy. The 
children few with laughter to meet they- brother, in 
spite of the presence of strangers, and we soon sat 
all down together at the cheerful board. In the calm 
of the evening, husband and wife walked with us 
down the glen, as we returned to the manse — nor 
did we fear to speak of that solemn night during 
which so happy a change had been wrought in a sin- 
ner's heart. We parted in the twilight, and on look- 
ing back at the Hazel Glen, we beheld a large beau- 
tiful star shining right over the cottage. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE BURIED ALIVE. 

• • • ' • • • 

I had been for some time ill of a low and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense 
of life seemed to become more and more acute as 
my corporeal powers became weaker. I could see 
by the looks of the doctor that he despaired of my 
recovery; and the soft and whispering sorrow of 
my friends taught me that I had nothing to hope. 

One day towards the evening the crisis took place. 
J was seized with a strange and indescribable quiv- 
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ering,— a rushing sound waa in my ears,-— I saw 
around my couch innumerable strange faces; they 
were' bright and visionary, and without bodies. 
There was light and solemnity, and I tried to move, 
but could not. For a short time a terrible confusion 
overwhelmed me; and when it passed off, all my 
recollection returned with the most perfect distinct- 
ness, but the power of motion had departed. I heard 
the sound of weeping at my pillow, and the voice 
of the nurse say, " He is dead." I cannot describe 
what I felt at these words. I exerted my utmost 
power of volition to stir myself, but I could not 
move even an eyelid. After a short pause my friend 
drew 'near; and sobbing and convulsed with grief, 
drew his hand over my face, and closed my eyes. 
The world was then darkened, but I still could hear, 
and feel, and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard by the attend- 
ants that my friend had left the room, and I soon 
after found the undertakers were preparing to habit 
me in the garments of the grave, < Their thought- 
lessness was more awful than the grief of my friends. 
They laughed at one another as they turned me from 
side to side, and treated what they believed a corpse 
with the most appalling ribaldry. 

When they had laid me out, these wretches retired, 
and the degrading formality of affected mourning 
commenced. For three days, a number of friends 
called to see me. I heard them, in low accents, 
speak of what I was ; and more than one touched 
me With his finger. On the third day, some of them 
talked of the smell of corruption in the room. 
• The coffin was procured; I was lifted and laid in: 
my friend placed my head on what was deemed its 
last pillow, and 1 felt his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar interest in me had 
/br a short time looked at me in the coffin, I heard 
them retire; and the undertaker's men placed the 
lid on the coffin, and screwed it down. There were 
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two of them present; one had occasion to go away 
before the task was done. I heard the fellow who 
was left begin to whistle, as he turned the screw- 
nails ; but he checked himself, and. completed the 
work in silence. 

I was then left alone,— every one shunned the 
room. I knew, however, that I was not yet buried ; 
and though darkened and motionless, I had still hope ; 
but this was not permitted long. The day of in- 
terment arrived — I felt the coffin lifted and borne 
away— I heard and felt it placed in the hearse. 
There was a crowd of people around ; some of them 
spoke sorrowfully.of me. The hearse began to move 
— I knew that it carried me to the grave. It halted, 
and the coffin was taken out — I felt myself carried 
on shoulders of men, by the inequality of the motion. 
— A pause ensued — I heard the cords of the coffin 
moved— J felt it swing as dependent by them — It was 
lowered, and rested on the. bottom of the grave — 
The cords were dropped upon the lid — I heard them 
fall. Dreadful was the effort I then made .to exert 
the power of action, but my whole frame was im- 
moveable. 

Soon after, a few handfuls of earth were thrown 
upon the coffin. Then there was another pause — 
after which the shovel was employed, and the sound 
of the rattling mould, as it covered me, was far more 
tremendous than thunder. But I could make no 
effort. The sound gradually became less and less, 
and by a surging reverberation in the coffin, I knew 
that the grave was filled up, and that the sexton was 
treading in the earth, slapping the grave with the 
flat of his spade. This too ceased, and then all was 
silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse of time ; and 
the silence continued. This is death, thought I, and 
I am doomed to remain in the earth till the resurrec- 
tion. Presently the body will fall into corruption, 
and the epicurean worm, that is only satisfied with 
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ihe flesh of man, will come to partake of the banquet 
that has been prepared for him with so much solici- 
tude and care. - In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, 1 heard a low and under sound in the earth 
over me, and I fancied that the worms and the rep- 
tiles of death were coming — that the mole and the 
rat of the grave would soon be upon me. The sound 
continued to grow louder and nearer. Can it be 
possible, I thought, that my friends suspect they have 
buried me too soon ? The hope was truly like light 
bursting through the gloom or death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I felt the hands 
of some dreadful being working about my throat. 
They dragged me out of the coffin hy the head. " I 
felt again the living air, but it was piercingly cold ; 
and 1 was carried swiftly away— I thought to judg- 
ment, perhaps perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was then thrown 
down like a clod — it- was not upon the ground. A 
moment after I found myself on a carriage ; and, by 
the interchange of two or three brief sentences, I 
discovered that I was in the hands of two of those 
robbers who live by plundering the grave, and selling 
the bodies of parents, and children, and friends. One 
of the men sung snatches and scraps of obscene 
songs as the cart rattled over the pavement of the 
streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted out, and I soon per- 
ceived, by the closeness of the air, and the change 
of temperature, that I was carried into a room ; and 
being rudely stripped of my shroud, was placed naked 
on a table. By the conversation of the two fellows 
with the servant who admitted them, I learned that I 
was that night to be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I saw nothing ; but in a 
short time I heard, by the bustle in the room, that 
the students of anatomy were assembling. Some 
of them came round the table, and examined me 
minutely. They were pleased to find that so good 
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a subject had been procured. The demonstrator 
himself at last came m. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, he proposed 
to try on me some galvanic experiment ; and an ap- 
paratus was arranged for that purpose. The first 
shock vibrated through all my nerves: they rung 
and jangled like the strings of a harp. The students 
expressed their admiration at the convulsive effect. 
The second shock threw my eyes open, and the first 

S arson I saw was the doctor who had attended me. 
ut still I was as dead; I could, however, discover 
among the students the faces of many with whom I 
was familiar; and when my eyes were opened, I 
heard my name pronounced by several of the stu- 
dents, with an accent of awe and compassion, and a 
wish that it had been some other subject. 

When they had satisfied themselves with the gal- 
vanic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife, 
and pierced me on the bosom with the point. I felt 
a dreadful crackling, as it were, throughout my whole 
frame — a convulsive shuddering instantly followed, 
and a shriek of horror rose from all present. The 
ice of death was broken up— my trance ended. The 
utmost exertions were made to restore me, and in 
the course of an hour I was in the full possession of 
all my faculties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THR FORGERS. 

u Lct us sit down on this stone seat," said my aged 
friend the pastor, " and I will tell you a tale of tears, 
concerning the last inhabitants of yonder solitary 
house, just visible on the lull-side, through the gloom 
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of those melancholy pines. Ten years have passed 
away since the terrible catastrophe of which I am 
about to speak : and I know not how k is, but me- 
thinks, whenever I come into this glen, there is some- 
thing rueful in its silence, while the common sounds 
of nature seem to my mind dirge-like and forlorn. 
Was not this very day bright and musical as we 
walked across all the other hills and valleys ; but now 
a dim mist overspreads the sky, and, beautiful as this 
lonely place must in truth be, there is a want of life 
in the verdure and the flowers, as if they grew be- 
neath the darkness of perpetual shadows. 

As the old man was speaking, a female figure, bent 
with age and infirmity, came slowly up the bank 
below us with a pitcher in her hand, and when she 
reached a little well, dug out of a low rock all covered 
with moss and lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes 
upon it as in a dream, and gave a long, deep, broken 
sigh. 

" The names of her husband and her only son, both 
dead, are chiselled by their own hands on a smooth 
stone within the arch of that fountain, and the child- 
less widow at this moment sees nothing on the face 
of the earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with 
the creeping timestains. See! her pale lips are 
moving in prayer, and, old as she is, and long resigned 
in her utter hopelessness, the tears are not all shed 
or dried up within her broken heart, — a few big drops 
are on her withered cheeks, but she feels them not, 
and is unconsciously weeping with eyes that old age 
has of itself enough bedimmed." 

The figure remained motionless beside the well ; 
and, though I knew not the history of the griefs that 
stood all imbodied so mournfully before me, I felt that 
they must have been gathering together for many long 
years, and that such sighs as I had now heard came 
from the uttermost desolation of the human heart. 
At last she dipped her pitcher in the water, lifted her 
eyes to heaven, and, distinctly saying, " O Jesus, Son 
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of God ! whose blood was shed for sinners, be mer- 
ciful to their souls!" she turned away from the scene 
of her sorrow, and, like one seen in a vision, disap- 
peared. 

** I have beheld the childless widow happy," said 
the pastor, " even her who sat alone, with none to 
comfort her, on a floor swept by the hand of death 
of all its blossoms. But her whom we have now seen 
I dare not call happy, even though she puts her trust 
in God and her Saviour. Hers is an affliction which 
faith itself cannot assuage. Yet religion may have 
softened even sighs like those, and, as you shall hear, 
it was religion that set her free from the horrid dreams 
of madness, and restored her to that comfort which 
is always found in the possession of a reasonable 
soul." 

There was not a bee roaming near us, nor a bird 
singing in the solitary glen, when the old man gave 
me these hints of a melancholy tale. The sky was 
black and lowering, as it lay on the silent hills, and 
enclosed us from the far-off world in a sullen spot 
that was felt to be sacred unto sorrow. The figure 
which had come and gone with a sigh was the only 
dweller here ; and I was prepared to hear a doleful 
history of one left alone to commune with a broken 
heart in the cheerless solitude of nature. 

* That house, from whose chimneys no smoke has 
ascended for ten long years," continued my friend, 
** once showed its windows bright with cheerful fires ; 
and her whom we now saw so wo-begone, I remem- 
ber brought home a youthful bride, in all the beauty 
of her joy and innocence. Twenty years beheld her 
a wife and a mother, with all their most perfect hap- 
piness, and with some, too, of their inevitable griefs. 
Death passed not by her door without his victims, 
and of five children, all but one died, in infancy, 
childhood, or blooming youth. But they died in 
nature's common decay, — peaceful prayers were said 
around the bed of peace ; and when the flowers grew 
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upon their graves, the mother's eyes could bear to 
look on them, as she passed on with an unaching 
heart into the house of God. All but one died,— 
and better had it been if that one had never been 
born. 

** Father, mother, and son, now come to man's 
estate, survived, and in the house there was peace. 
But suddenly poverty fell upon them. The dis- 
honesty of a kinsman, of which I need not state the 
particulars, robbed them of their few hereditary 
fields, which now passed into the possession of a 
stranger. They, however, remained as tenants in 
the house which had been their own ; and for a while, 
father and son bore the change of fortune seemingly 
undismayed, and toiled as common labourers on the 
soil still dearly beloved. At the dawn of light they 
went out together, and at twilight they returned. 
But it seemed as if their industry was in vain. Year 
after year the old man's face became more deeply 
furrowed, and more seldom was he seen to smile ; 
and his son's countenance, once bold and open, was 
now darkened with anger and dissatisfaction. They 
did not attend public worship so regularly as they 
used to do ; when I met them in the fields, or visited 
them in their dwelling, they looked on me coldly, 
and with altered eyes; and I grieved to think how 
soon they both seemed to have forgotten the blessings 
Providence had so long permitted them to enjoy, and 
how sullenly they now struggled with its decrees. 
But something worse than poverty was now disturb- 
ing both their hearts. 

** The unhappy old man had a brother who at this 
time died, leaving an only son, who had for many 
years abandoned his father's house, and of whom aU 
tidings had long been lost. It was thought by many 
that he had died beyond seas; and none doubted, 
that, living or dead, he had been disinherited by his 
stern and unrelenting parent. On the day after the 
funeral, the old man produced his brother's will, by 
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which he became heir to all his property, except an 
annuity to be paid to the natural heir, should he ever 
return. Some pitied the prodigal son who had been 
disinherited — some blamed the father — some envied 
the good fortune of those who had so ill borne ad* 
versity. But in a short time, the death, the will, and 
the disinherited were all forgotten, and the lost lands 
being redeemed, peace, comfort, and happiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the dwelling froou 
which they had so long been banished. 

u But it was not so. If the furrows on the old 
man's face were deep before, when he had to toil 
from morning to night, they seemed to have sunk into 
more ghastly trenches, now that the goodness of 
Providence had restored a gentle shelter to his de- 
clining years. When seen wandering through his 
fields at eventide, he looked not like the patriarch 
musing tranquilly on the works and ways of God ; 
and when my eyes met his during Divine service, 
which he now again attended with scrupulous regu- 
larity, I sometimes thought they were suddenly 
averted in conscious guilt ; or closed in hypocritical 
devotion. I scarcely know if I had any suspicions 
against him in my mind or not ; but his high bald 
head, thin silver hair, and countenance with its fine 
features so intelligent, had no longer the same solemn 
expression which they once possessed, and something 
dark and hidden seemed now to belong to them, 
which withstood his forced and unnatural smile. 
The son, who, in the days of their former prosperity, 
had been stained by no vice, and who during their 
harder lot had kept himself aloof from all his former 
companions, now became dissolute and profligate, 
nor did he meet with any reproof from a father whose 
heart would once have burst asunder at one act of 
wickedness in his beloved child. 

" About three years after the death of his father, 
the disinherited son returned to his native parish. 
He had been a sailor on board various snips on foreign 
Z 2 
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stations ; but hearing by chance of his father's death, 
he cane to claim his inheritance. Having heard on 
his arrival that his uncle had succeeded to the prop- 
erty, he came to me and told me, that the night 
before he left his home his father stood by his bed- 
side, kissed him, and said, that never more would he 
own such an undutiful son — but that he forgave him 
ail hit sins — at death would not defraud him of the 
pleasant fields that had so long belonged to his hum- 
ble ancestors — and hoped to meet reconciled in 
heaven. ' My uncle is a villain, 9 said he, fiercely, 
' and I will cast anchor on the green bank where I 
played when a boy, even if I must first bring his gray 
bead to the scaffold. 9 

" I accompanied him to the house of his uncle. It 
was a dreadful visit. The family had just sat down 
to their frugal midday meal ; and the old man, though 
for some years he could have had little heart to pray, 
had just lifted up his hand to ask a blessing. Our 
shadows, as we entered the door, fell upon the table; 
and turning his eyes, he beheld before him on the 
floor the man whom he fearfully hoped had been 
buried in the sea. His face was mdeed, at that mo- 
ment, most unlike that of prayer, but he still held 
up his lean, shrivelled, trembling hand. * Accursed 
hypocrite,' cried the fierce mariner, * dost thou call 
down the blessing of God on a meal won basely from 
the orphan! But, lo! God, whom thou hast blas- 
phemed, has sent me from the distant isles of the 
ocean to bring thy white head to the hangman's 
hands !' 

" For a moment all was silent — then a loud stifled 
gasping was heard, and she whom you saw a little 
while ago, rose shrieking from her seat, and fell down 
on her knees at the sailor's feet. The terror of that 
unforgiven crime, now first revealed to her know- 
ledge, struck her down to the floor. She fixed her 
bloodless face on his before "whom she knelt — but she 
spoke not a single word. There was a sound in her 
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convulsed throat like the death-rattle. ' I forsjsd the 
will,' said the son, advancing towards his cousin with 
.a firm step ; * my father could not — I alone am guilty 
— I alone must die.' The wife soon recovered the 
power of speech, but it was so unlike her usual voice, 
that I scarcely thought, at first, the sound proceeded 
from her white quivering lips. 'As you hope for 
mercy at the great judgment day, let the old man 
make his escape — hush, hush, hush — till in a few days 
he has sailed away in the hold of some ship to Amer- 
ica. You surely will not hang an old gray-headed 
man of threescore and ten years !' 

"The sailor stood silent and frowning. There 
seemed neither pity nor cruelty in his face ; he felt 
himself injured ; and looked resolved to right him- 
self, happen what would. ' I say he has forged my 
father's will. As to escaping, let him escape if he 
can. I do not wish to hang him ; though I have seen 
better men run up to the fore-yardarm before now, 
for only asking their own. But no more kneeling, 
woman.— Holla ! where is the old man gone V 

44 We all looked ghastlily around, and the wretched 
wife and mother, springing to her feet, rushed out of 
the house. We followed, one and all. The door of 
the stable was open, and the mother and son enter- 
ing, loud shrieks were heard. The miserable old 
man had slunk out of the room unobserved during 
the passion that had struck all our souls, and had 
endeavoured to commit suicide. His own son cut 
him down, as he hung suspended from a rafter in 
that squalid place, and, carrying him in his arms, 
laid him down upon the green bank in front of the 
house. There he lay with his livid face, and blood- 
shot protruded eyes, till, in a few minutes, he raised 
himself up, and nxed them upon his wife, who, soon 
recovering from a fainting fit, came shrieking from 
the mire in which she had fallen down. ' Poor peo- 
ple !' said the sailor, with a gasping voice, ' you have 
suffered enough for your crime. Fear nothing ; the 
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worst is now past : and rather would I sail the seas* 
twenty years longer than add another pang to that 
old man's heart. Let us be kind to the old man.' 

"But it seemed as if a raven had croaked the dire- 
ful secret all over the remotest places among the 
hills ; for, in an hour, people came flocking in from 
all quarters, and it was seen, that concealment or 
escape was no longer possible, and that father and 
son were destined to die together a felon's death." 

Here the pastor's voice ceased ; and I had heard 
enough to understand the long deep sigh that had 
come moaning from that bowed-down figure beside 
the solitary well. " That was the last work done by 
the father and son, and finished the day before the 
fatal discovery oPtheir guilt. It had probably been 
enraged in as a sort of amusement to beguile their 
unhappy minds of ever-anxious thoughts, or perhaps 
as a solitary occupation, at which they could un- 
burthen their guilt to one another undisturbed. Here, 
no doubt, in the silence and solitude, they often felt 
remorse, perhaps penitence. They chiselled out 
their names on that slab, as you perceive ; and hither, 
as duly as the morning and evening shadows, comes 
the ghost whom we beheld, and, after a prayer for 
the souls of them so tenderly beloved in their inno- 
cence, and doubtless even more tenderly beloved in 
their guilt and in their graves, she carries to her 
lonely hut the water that helps to preserve her 
hopeless life, from the well dug by dearest hands, 
now mouldered away, both flesh and bone, into the 
dust." 

After a moment's silence the old man continued, — 
for he saw that I longed to hear the details of that 
dreadful catastrophe, and his own soul seemed like- 
wise desirous of renewing its grief, — " The prisoners 
were condemned. Hope there was none. It was 
known, from the moment of the verdict — guilty — 
that they would be executed. Petitions were, indeed, 
signed by many, many thousands; but it was all in 
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rain, — and the father and the son had to prepare 
themselves for death. 

" About a week after condemnation I visited them 
in their cell. God forbid I should say that they were 
resigned. Human nature could not resign itself to 
such a doom ; and I found the old man pacing up and 
down the stone-floor, in his clanking chains, with 
hurried steps, and a countenance of unspeakable hor- 
ror. The son was lying on his face lipon his bed of 
straw, and had not lifted up his head, as the massy 
bolts were withdrawn, and the door creaked sullenly 
on its hinges. The father fixed his eyes upon me 
for some time, as if I had been a stranger intruding 
upon his misery; and, as soon as he knew me, shut 
them with a deep groan, and pointed to his son. ' I 
have murdered William — I have brought my only 
son to the scaffold, and I am doomed to hell !' I 
gently called on the youth by name, but he was in- 
sensible — he was lying in a fit. 'I fear he will awake 
out of that fit,' cried the old man, with a broken voice. 
4 They have come upon him every day since our con- 
demnation, and sometimes during the night. It is 
not fear for himself that brings them on— for my bojr, 
though guilty, is brave — but ne continues looking oh 
my face for hours, till at last he seems to lose all 
sense, and falls down in strong convulsions, often 
upon the stone floor, till he is all covered with blood. 9 
The old man then went up to his son, knelt down, 
and putting aside the thick clustering hair from his 
forehead, continued kissing him for some minutes, 
with deep sobs, but eyes dry as dust. 

** But why should I recall to my remembrance, or 
describe to you, every hour of anguish that I wit- 
nessed in that cell. For several weeks it was all 
agony and despair— the Bible lay unheeded before 
their ghastly eyes — and for them there was no con- 
solation. The old man's soul was filled but with one 
thought — that he had deluded his son into sin, death, 
and eternal punishment. He never slept ; but visions 
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terrible as those of sleep seemed often to pass before 
him, till I have seen the gray hairs bristle horribly 
over his temples, and big drops of sweat plash down 
upon the floor. I sometimes thought that they would 
both die before the day of execution ; but their mor- 
tal sorrows, though they sadly changed both face and 
frame, seemed at last to give a horrible energy to 
life, and every morning that I visited them they were 
stronger, and more broadly awake in the chill silence 
of 'their lonesome prison-house. 

"I know not how a deep change was at last 
wrought upon their souls, but two days before that 
of execution, on entering their cell, I found them 
sitting calm and composed by each other's side, with 
the Bible open before them. Their faces, though 
pale and haggard, had lost that glare of misery that 
so lone had shone about their restless and wandering' 
eyes, and they looked like men recovering from a 
long and painful sickness. I almost thought I saw 
something like a faint smile of hope. ' God has been 
merciful unto us,' said the father, with a calm voice. 
' I must not think that he has forgiven my sins, but 
he has enabled me to look on my poor son's face 
— to kiss him — to fold him in my arms — to pray for 
him — to fall asleep with him in my bosom, as I used 
often to do in the days of his boyhood, when, during 
the heat of midday, I rested from labour below the 
trees of my own farm. We have found resignation 
at last, and are prepared to die.' 

" There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm 
in the souls of these unhappy men. They had never 
doubted the truth of revealed religion, although they 
had fatally disregarded its precepts ; and now that 
remorse had given way to penitence, and nature had 
become reconciled to the thought of inevitable death, 
the light that had been darkened, but never extin- 
guished in their hearts, rose up anew ; and knowing 
that their souls were immortal, they humbly put their 
faith in the mercy of their Creator and their Re* 
deemer. 
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"It was during that resigned and serene nour that 
the old man ventured to ask for the mother of his 
poor unhappy boy. 1 told him the truth calmly, and 
calmly he heard it all. On the day of his condem- 
nation she had been deprived of her reason, and, in 
the house of a kind friend, whose name he blessed, 
now remained in merciful ignorance of all that had 
befallen, believing herself, indeed, to be a motherless 
widow, but one who had long ago lost her husband 
and all her children in the ordinary course of nature* 
At this recital his soul was satisfied. The son said 
nothing, but wept long and bitterly. 

" The day of execution came at last. The great 
city lay stifi as on the morning of the Sabbath-day ; 
and all the ordinary business of life seemed, by one 
consent of the many thousand hearts beating there, 
to be suspended. But as the hours advanced, the 
frequent tread of feet was heard in every avenue ; the 
streets began to fill with pale, anxious, and impatient 
faces; and many eyes were turned to the dials on 
the steeples, watching the silent progress of the 
finger of time, till it should reach the point at which 
the curtain was to be drawn up from before a most 
mournful tragedy. 

"The hour was faintly heard through the thick 
prison walls by us, who were together for the last 
time in the condemned cell. I had administered to 
them the most awful rite of our religion, and father 
and son sat together as silent as death. The door 
of the dungeon opened, and several persons came in. 
One of them, who had a shrivelled bloodless face, 
and small red gray eyes, an old man, feeble and tot- 
tering, but cruel in his decrepitude, laid hold of the 
son with his palsied fingers, and began to pinion his 
arms with a cord. No resistance was offered ; but 
straight and untrembling stood that tall and beauti- 
ful youth, while the fiend bound him for execution. 
At this t mournful sJght, how could I bear to look on 
his father's face 1 Yet thither were mine eyes in> 
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petted by the agony that afflicted my commiserating: 
soul. During that hideous gaze, he was insensible 
of the executioner's approach towards himself; and 
all the time that the cords were encircling his own 
arms he felt them not, — he saw nothing but his son 
standing at last before him, ready for the scaffold. 

" I darkly recollect a long dark vaulted passage, 
and the echoing tread of footsteps, till all at once we 
stood in a crowded hall, with a thousand eyes fixed 
on these two miserable men. How unlike were they 
to all besides ! They sat down together within the 
shadow of death. Prayers were said, and a psalm 
was sung, in which their voices were heard to join, 
with tones that wrung out tears from the hardest or 
the most careless heart. Often had I heard those 
voices singing in my own peaceful church, before 
evil had disturbed, or misery broken them ; — but the 
last word of the psalm was sung, and the hour of 
their departure was come. 

" They stood at last upon the scaffold. That long 
street, that seemed to stretch away interminably from 
the old prison-house, was paved with uncovered 
heads ; for the moment these ghosts appeared, that 
mighty crowd felt reverence for. human nature so 
terribly tried, and prayers and blessings, passionately 
ejaculated, or convulsively stifled, went hovering over 
all the multitude, as if they feared some great calam- 
ity to themselves, and felt standing on the first tremor 
of an earthquake. 

" It was a most beautiful summer's day on which 
they were led out to die ; and as the old man raised 
his eyes for the last time to the sky, the clouds lay 
motionless on that blue translucent arch, and the sun 
shone joyously over the magnificent heavens. It 
seemed a day made for happiness or for mercy. But 
no pardon dropped down from these smiling skies, and 
the vast multitude were not to be denied the troubled 
feast of death. Many who now stood there wished 
they had been in the heart of some far-off wood or 
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glen; there was shrieking and fainting, not only 
among maids and wives and matrons, who had come 
there in the mystery of their hearts, but men fell 
down in their strength, — for it was an overwhelming 
thing to behold a father and his only son noWhaltered 
for a shameful death. ' Is my rather with me on the 
scaffold % — give me his hand, for I see him not.* I 
joined their hands together, and at that moment the 
great bell in the cathedral tolled, but I am convinced 
neither of them heard the sound. For a moment 
there seemed to be no such thing as sound in the 
world ; — and then all at once the multitude heaved 
like the sea, and uttered a wild yelling shriek. Their 
souls were in eternity — and I fear not to say, not an 

eternity of grief." 

• • , • # - • * • 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SNOW-BTORM. 



"•Tteortly fnin the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Jog, that our calamities csjT * ' "" — ^ 

man/— Bemu Mackkkzii. 



Being, that onr calamities can be boras in that manner which becomes a 

manX— 



I have a short and simple story to tell of the 
winter-life of the moorland cottager— a story but of 
one evening— with few events and no signal catas- 
trophe — but whidi may haply please those hearts 
whose delight it is to think on the humble under- 
plots that are carrying on in the great drama of life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, were sitting by 
their cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a 
small lonely hut on the edge of a wide moor, at 
some miles' distance from any other habitation. 
Then* had been, at one time, several huts of the same 

VoL.II.-Aa 
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kind erected dose together, and inhabited by fami- 
lies of the poorest class of day-labourers who found 
work among the distant farms, and at night returned 
to dwellings which were rent-free, with their little 
gardens won from the waste. But one family after 
another had dwindled away, and the turf-built huts 
had all fallen into ruins, except one that had always 
stood in the centre of this little solitary village, with 
its summer-walls covered with the richest honey- 
suckles, and in the midst of the brightest of all the 
gardens. It alone now sent up its smoke into the 
clear winter sky; and its little end-window, now 
lighted up, was the only ground star that shone to- 
wards the belated traveller, if any such ventured to 
cross on a winter ni&ht a scene so dreary and deso- 
late. The affairs, of the small household were all 
arranged for the night. The little rough pony that 
had drawn in a sledge, from the heart of the black- 
moss, the fuel by whose blaze the cotters were 
now sitting cheerily, and the little Highland cow, 
whose milk enabled them to live, were standing ami- 
cably together under cover of a rude shed, of which 
one side was formed by the peatstack, and which 
was at once byre, and stable, and henroost. Within, 
the clock ticked cheerfully, as the fire-light reached 
its old oak-wood case across the yellow sanded floor; 
and a small round table stood between, covered with 
a snow-white cloth, on which were milk and oat- 
cakes, the morning, midday, and evening meal of 
these frugal and contented cotters. The spades and 
the mattocks of the labourer were collected into one 
corner, and showed that the succeeding day was the 
blessed Sabbath; while on the wooden chimney- 
piece was seen laying an open Bible ready for family 
worship. ■ •■ 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without 'opening: their lips, but with their hearts 
overflowing with happiness; for, on this Saturday 
night they were, every minute, expecting to hear at 
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the latch the hand of their only daughter, a maiden 
of about fifteen years, who was at service with a 
farmer over the hills. This dutiful child was, as 
they knew, to bring home te them " her sair-won 
penny fee, n a pittance which, in the beauty of her 
girlhood, she earned singing at her work, and which, 
in the benignity of that sinless time, she would pour 
with tears into the bosoms she so dearly loved. 
Forty shillings a-year were all the wages of sweet 
Hannah Lee; but though she wore at her labour a 
tortoise-shell comb in her auburn hair, and though in 
the kirk none were more becomingly arrayed than 
she, onerhalf, at least, of her earnings were to be 
reserved for the holiest of all purposes, and her kind 
innocent heart was gladdened when she looked on 
the little purse that was, on the long-expected 
Saturday night, to be taken from her bosom, and put, 
with a blessing, into the hand of her father, now 
growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in 
their silence. And well indeed might they be called 
happy. It is at that sweet season that filial piety is 
most beautiful. Their own Hannah had just out^ 
grown the mere unthinking gladness of childhood, 
hut had hot yet reached that time when inevitable 
selfishness mixes with the pure current of love. 
She had begun to think on what her affectionate 
heart had felt so long; and when she looked on the 
pale face and bending frame of her mother, on the 
deepening wrinkles and whitening hairs of her father, 
■ often would she lie weeping for their sakes on her 
midnight bed — and wish that she were beside them 
as they slept, that she might kneel down and kiss 
them, and mention their names over and over again 
in her prayer. The parents whom before she had 
only loved, her expanding heart how. also venerated. 
With gashing tenderness was now mingled a holy 
fear and an awful reverence. She had discerned the 
relation in- which she, an only child, stood to her 
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poor parents now that they were getting old, and 
there was not a passage in Scripture that spake of 
parents or of children* from Joseph sold into slavery 
to Mary weeping below the cross, that was not 
written, never to be obliterated, on her uncorrupted 
heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and went to the 
door to look out into the night. The stars were in 
thousands — and the full moon was risen. . It was 
almost light as day ; and the snow, that seemed in- 
crusted with diamonds, was so hardened by the frost, 
that his daughter's hQmeward feet would leave no 
mark on its surface. He had been toiling all day 
among the distant castle-woods, and stiff and wea- 
ried as he now was, he was almost tempted to go to 
meet his child; but his wife's kind voice dissuaded 
him, and returning to the fireside, they began to talk 
of her whose image had been so long passing before 
them in their silence. 

" She is growing up to be a bonny lassie," said the 
mother; "her long and weary attendance on me 
during my fever last spring kept her down awhile ; 
but npw she is sprouting fast and fair as a lily, and 
may the blessing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she bloometh upon 
this earth." " Ay, Agnes/ 1 replied the father, " we 
are not very old yet — though we are getting older — 
and a few years will bring her to woman's estate, 
"" and what thing oh this earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of fnjuring her! Why, I 
was speaking about her yesterday to the minister as 
he was riding by, and he told me that none answered 
at the examination in the kirk so well as Hannah. 
Poor, thing— I well think she has all the Bible by 
heart ; indeed,, she has read but little else— only 
some stories, too true ones, of the blessed martyrs, 
and some o' the auld sangs o' Scotland, in which 
there is nothing but what is good, and which, to be 
sure, she sings, God bless her, sweeter than any lave- 
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TbckM "Ay— were we both to die this very night 
she would be happy. Not that she would forget us 
all the days- of her life. But have yon not seen, 
husband, that God always makes the orphan happy 1 
None so lfttle lonesome as they! They come to 
make friends b* all. the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind hearts in the 
world make friends of them. They come to know 
that God is more especially the father -o' them on 
earth whose parents he has taken up to heaven ; and 
therefore it is that they.forwhom so many have 
fears, fear not at all for themselves, but go dancing 
and singmg along like children- whose parents are 
both alive! Would it not be so with our dear Han- 
nah t So douce, and thoughtful a child — but never 
sad nor miserable — ready it is true to shed tears for 
little, but as ready to dry them up and break out into 
smiles ! I know not why ivis, husband, but this night 
my heart warms towards her beyond usual. The 
moon and stars are at this moment looking down 
upon her, and she looking up to them, as she is glint- 
ing homeward over the snow. I wish she were but 
here, and taking the comb out of her bonny hair and 
letting it all fall down in clusters before the fire, to 
melt away the cranreuch !" , 

While the parents were thus speaking of their 
daughter, a loud sugh of wind came suddenly over 
the cottage, and the leafless ash-tree under whose 
shelter it. stood creaked and groaned dismally as.it 
passed by. The lather started up, and going again 
to the door, saw that a sudden change had come over 
the face of the night. The moon had nearly dis- 
appeared, and was just visible in a dint, yellow, 
glimmering den in the sky. All the remote stars' 
were obscured, and only one or two faintly seemed 
in a sky that half an hour before was perfectly cloud- 
less, but that was now driving with rack, and mist, 
and sleet, the whole atmosphere being in commotion. 
He stood for a single moment to observe the direo 
Aa2 
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tkm of this unforeseen storm>and then hastily asked 
for his staff. u I thought I had been more weather- 
wise. A storm is coming down from the Cairabrae- 
hawse, and we shall'have nothing but at wild night.* 
He then whistled on hw dog—- an old sheep-dog, too 
old for its former labours— rand set off to meet his 
daughter, who might then, for aught, he knew, be 
crossing the Black«moss. The mother accompanied 
her husband to the door, and took a long frightened 
|pok at the angry slur. As she kept gazing, it be- 
came still more terrible. The last shred of blue was 
exiinguiehedV-the wind west whirling in roaring 
eddies, and great flakes of snow circled about in the 
middle air, whether drifted ur from the ground, or 
driven down from the clouds, the jfear-stricken mother 
knew not, but she at least knew that it seemed a 
night of danger, despair, and death. "Lord have 
mercy on us ! James, what will become of our poor 
bairn ?" But her husband heard not her words, for 
he was already out of sight in the snow-storm, and 
she was left to the terror of her own soul in that 
lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master's house 
soon as the rim of the great moon was seen by her 
eyes, that had been long anxiously, watching it from 
the window, rising, like -a joyful dream, over the 
gloomy mountain-tops; and all by herself she tripped 
along beneath the beauty of the .silent heaven. Still 
as she kept ascending and descending the knoUs that 
lay- in the bosom of the. glen, she sung to' herself a 
song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the accompani- 
ment of the -streams, now all silent in the frost; and 
ever and anon she stopped to try to count the stars 
that lay in some more beautiful part of the sky v and 
gazed on the constellations that she knew, and called 
them, in her joy, by the names they bore among the 
shepherds. There were none to hear her voice or 
see her smiles but the ear and eye. of Providence 
As on she glided, and took her looks from heaven, 
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she saw her own little fireside— her parents waiting 
for her arrival—the Bible opened for WQrship--her 
own little room kept so neatly for herewith its mirror 
hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair 
by the morning light— her bed prepared for her by 
her mother 1 * hand'— the primroses in her gaiden 
peeping through the •snow—old Tray, who ever wel- 
comed her home with his dim white eyes — the pony 
and the cow ; — friends all, and inmates of that happy 
household.' So stepped she along, whjjle the snow- 
diamonds glittered around, her feet, and the frost 
wove a wreath of lucid pearls aroun<j her forehead. 

She had now reached the ed£e of the Black-moss, 
which lay half-way between her master's and her 
father's dwelling, when' she heard a loud noise 
coming down Glen^Scrae, and in a few seconds she 
felt on her face some flakes ef snow. She looked 
up the gleii, and saw. the snow-storm coming down 
fast as a flood* She felt no fears; but she ceased 
her song; and had there been a human eye to took 
upon her there, it might have seen a shadow on her 
face. She continued her, course, and felt bolder and 
bolder every -step that brought her nearer to her pa- 
rents' house. But the snow-storm had now reached 
the Black-nfoss, and the broad line of light fuat had 
lain in the direction bf her home was soon swallowed 
tip, and die child was in utter darkness. She saw 
nothing but the flakes of .snow, interminably inter- 
mingled, and furiously wafted in the air, close to Her- 
head ; she heard nothing but one wild, fierce, fitful 
howl. The cold became intense, and her little feet, 
and hands were fast being benumbed into insensi- 
bility. 

" It is a fearful change," muttered the child to her- 
self; but still she did not fear; for she had been horn 
in a moorland cottage, and lived all her days among 
the hardships of the hills. . "What will become of 
the poor sheep,' 9 thought she,— but still she scarcely 
thought of her own danger; for innocence, and 
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youth, and joy are slow to think of aught evil befall- 
inj themselves, and thinking benignly of all tiring 
things, forget their own fear in their pity of others* 
aorro w. At lasf , she could no longer discern a single- 
mark on the snow, either* of human steps or of 
sh^ep-track, or the foot-print of a wild-fowl. Sud- 
denly, too, s*he felt out of breath and exhausted, — and 
shedding tears for herself at last, sank down in the 
snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 
fear. She remembered stories of shepherds lost in 
the snow',— of smother and child frozen to death on 
that very moot-, — and, in a moment, she knew that 
she was to die. Bitterly did the ppor child weep; 
for death was terrible to her, who, though poor, en- 
joyed the bright little World of youth and innocence. 
The skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to 
her, — so were the flowers of earth. • She had been 
happy at her work, happy in her sleep, happy in 
the kirk on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the 
solitary child, — and in her own heart was a spring of 
happiness, pure and undisturbed as any fount that 
sparkles unseen all the year through in some quiet 
nook among the pastoral hills. But now there was 
to be an end of "all this, — she was to be frozen to 
death — and lie there till the thaw might come ; and 
then her father would find her body, ana cany it 
away to be buried in the kirkyard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as 
shed, — and scarcely had her little hands strength to 
♦clasp themselves together, as the thought of an over- 
ruling and merciful Lord came across her heart. 
Then, indeed, the fears of this religious child were 
calmed, and she heard without terror the plover's 
wailing cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sound- 
ing in the moss, "i will repeat the Lord's Prayer." 
And drawing her plaid more closely around her, she 
whispered, beneath its ineffectual cover; " Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name,— 
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thy kingdom come,— thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven." — Had human aid 'been within fifty 
yards, it could have been of no avail — eye could not 
see her— ear could not hear her in that howiing dark- 
ness* Buf that low prayer was heard in the centre 
of eternity, — and that little sinless child was lying 
in the snow, beneath the all-seeing eye of God. 

The maiden, having prayed to her Father in heaven, 
then thought of her father on earth, Alas ! they 
were not far separated ! The father was lying but a 
short distance from his child* He too had sunk 
down in.tne drifting snow, after haying, in less than 
an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, 
despair, and resignation that could rise in a father's 
heart blindly seeking to rescue his only child from 
death, thinking that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to perish in each other's arms. There 
they lay, within a stone's throw of each other, while 
a huge snow-drift was every moment piling itself up 
into a more insurmountable barrier between the dying 
parent and his dying child. 

There was all tins while a blazing fire in the cot- 
tage — a white spread table— and beds prepared for 
the family to lie down in peace. Yet was she who 
sat therein more to be pitied than the old man and the 
child stretched upon the snow. " I- will not go to 
seek them— that would be tempting Providence, 
and wilfully putting out the lamp of life. No ! I will 
abide here, and pray for their souls !" Then, as she 
knelt down, looked she at the useless fire burning 
away so cheerfully,. when all she loved might be 
dying of cold; and unable to bear the thought* she 
shrieked out a prayer, as if she might pierce the sky 
up to the very throne. of God, and send with it her 
own miserable soul to plead before him for the de- 
liverance of her child and husband. She then fell 
down in blessed forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of that bright burn- 
ing hearth; and the Bible, which she had been 
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trying to read in the pauses of her agony, remained 
clasped in her hands. 

Hannah Lee had been a servant for more than six 
months ; and' it was not to be thought that she was 
' not beloved in her master's family. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master's son, a youth of 
about eighteen years, who had been among the hills 
looking after the sheep, came home, and was disap- 
pointed to find that he had lost an opportunity of 
accompanying Hannah part of the way to her father's 
cottage. But the hour of eight had gone by, and not 
even the company of young William Grieve could 
induce the kind-hearted daughter to delay setting 
out on her journey a few minutes beyond the time 
promised to her parents. " I do not like the night,'' 
said William* " there will be a fresh fall of snow 
soon, or the witch of Glen-Scrae is a liar; for a snow- 
cloud is hanging o'er the birch-tree-linn, and it may 
be down to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah Lee." 
So he called his two sheep-dogs that had taken their 
place under the long table before the window, and 
set out, half in joy, half in fear, to overtake Hannah, 
and see her safely across the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had 
reached the head of the glen there was nothing to 
be seen but a little bit of the wooden rail of the bridge 
across the Sauch-burn. William Grieve was the 
most active shepherd in a large pastoral parish : he 
had often passed the night among the wintry hills for 
the sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever 
fell from heaven would not have made him turn back 
when Hannah Lee was before him,— and, as his ter- 
rified heart told him, in imminent danger of being 
lost. As he advanced, he felt that it was no longer 
a. walk of love or friendship, for which he had been 
glad of an excuse. Death stared him in the face, 
and his young soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passions of youth, was filled with phrensy. He had 
seen Hannah every day — at the fireside— at work — 
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in the kirk— on holydays — at prayers— bringing sup- 
per to his aged parents — smiling and singing about 
the house from morning till' night. She had often 
brought his. own meal to him among the hills; and 
he now found that though he had never talked to her 
about love* except, smilingly and playfully, that he 
loved her beyond father or mother or his own soul. 
**I will save thee, Hannah," he cried, with a loud 
sob, "or- lie down beside thee in the snow — and we 
will die together in our youth." A wild whistling 
wind went by him, and the snow-flakes whirled so 
fiercely round, his head, that he staggered on for a 
while in utter blindness*. He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went forwards shout- 
ing aloud, and stopping every twenty yards to listen 
for a voice. He sent his well-trained dogs over the 
snow in all directions — repeating to them her name, 
" Hannah Lee," that the dumb animals might, in their 
sagacity, know for whom they were searching ; and 
as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour the 
moor, he almost believed that they knew his mean- 
ing (and it is probable they did), and were eager to 
find in her bewilderment the kind maiden by whose 
hand they had so often been fed. Often went they 
off into the darkness, and as often returned, but their 
looks showed that every quest had been in vain. 
Meanwhile the snow was of a fearful depth, and fall- 
ing without intermission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus alone, walking across the 
moor on his ordinary business, it is probable that he 
might have been alarmed for his own safety-^nay, 
that in spite of all his strength and agility, he might 
have sunk down beneath the inclemency of the night 
and perished. But now the passion of his soul car- 
ried him with supernatural strength along, and extri- 
cated him from wreath and pitfall. Still there was 
no trace of poor Hannah Lee ; and one of his dogs 
at last came close to his feet, worn out entirely, and 
afraid to leave its master — while the other was mute, 
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and, as the shepherd thought, probably unable to 
force its way out of some hollow or through some 
floundering drift. * Then he all at once knew that 
Hannah Lee was dead— and dashed himself down in 
the snow in a fit of passion. It was the first time 
that the youth had ever been sorely tried : all his 
hidden and unconscious love for the fair lost girl 
had flowed up from the bottom of his heart ; and at 
once the sole object which had blessed his life, and 
made him the happiest of the happy, was taken away 
and cruelly destroyed — so that sullen, wrathful, 
baffled, and despairing, there he lay cursing his 
existence, and in too great agony to think of prayer. 
" God," he then thought, "has forsaken me — and 
why should he think on me, when he suffers one so 
good and beautiful as Hannah to be frozen to death.* 
God thought both of him and Hannah-— and through 
his infinite mercy forgave the sinner in bis wild tur- 
bulence of passion. William Grieve had never gone 
to bed without joining in prayer ; and he revered the 
Sabbath-day and kept it holy. Much is forgiven to 
the human heart by him who so fearfully framed it ; 
and God is not slow to pardon the love which one 
human being bears to another in his frailty, even 
though that love forget or arraign his own unsleeping 
providence. His voice has told us to love one an- 
other—and William loved Hannah in simplicity, in- 
nocence, and truth. That she should perish was a 
thought so dreadful, that, in its agony, God seemed 
a ruthless being. " Bio w— blow— 4>low — and drift us 

§> for ever— -we cannot be far asunder. O Hannah, 
annah— think ye not that the fearful, God has for- 
saken us ?" 

As the boy groaned these words passionately 
through his quivering lips there was a sudden low- 
ness in the air, and he heard the barking of his ab- 
sent dog, while the one at his feet hurried off in the 
direction of the sound, and soon loudly joined the 
cry. It was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or 
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fear — but of recognition and love. William sprung 
up from his bed in the snow, and with his heart 
knocking at his- bosom even to sickness, he rushed 
headlong through the drifts with a giant's strength, 
and fell down, half-dead with joy and terror, beside 
the body of Hannah Lee. 

But he soon recovered from that fit, and lifting 
the cold corpse in his arms, he kissed her lips, and 
her cheeks, and her forehead, and her closed eyes, 
till, as he kept gazing on her face in utter despair, 
her head fell back on his shoulder, and a long deep 
sigh came from her inmost bosom. " She is yet 
alive, thank God !" and as that expression left his 
lips for the first time that night, he felt a pang of 
remorse : " I said, O God, that thou hadst forsaken 
as — I am not worthy to be saved ; but let not this 
maiden perish, for the sake of her parents, who have 
no other child." The distracted youth prayed to 
God with the same earnestness as if he had been 
beseeching a fellow-creature, in whose hand was 
the power of life and of death. The presence of 
the Great Being was felt by him in the dark and 
howling wild, and strength was imparted to him as 
to a deliverer. He bore along the lair child in his 
arms, even as if she had been a lamb. The snow- 
. drift blew not — the wind fell dead — a sort of glim- 
mer, like that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, 
gathered about him — his dogs barked, and jumped, 
and burrowed joyfully in the snow — and the youth, 
strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, " With the bless- 
ing of God, who has not deserted us in our sore dis- 
tress, will I carry thee, Hannah, in my arms, and 
lay thee down alive in the house of thy father." At 
this moment there were no stars in heaven, but she 
opened her dim blue eyes upon him in whose bosom 
she was unconsciously lying, and said, as in a dream, 
" Send the riband that ties up my hair as a keepsake 
to William Grieve." " She thinks that she is on her 
death-bed, and forgets not the son of her master. 
Vol. II.— Bb 
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It is the voice of God that tells me she will not now 
die, and that, under His grace, I shall be her de- 
liverer." - . t 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, 
and William could attend to the beloved being oa 
his bosom. The warmth of his heart seemed to 
infuse life into hers; and as he gently placed her 
feet on the snow till he muffled her up in his plaid 
as well as in her own, she made, an effort to stand, 
and with extreme perplexity' and bewilderment 
faintly inquired where she was, and what fearful 
catastrophe had befallen them ? She was, however, 
too weak to walk ; and as her young master earned 
her along, she murmured, " O William ! what if my 
father be in the moor ?• For if you, who need care 
so little about me, have come hither, as I suppose, 
to save my life, you may be sure that my father sat 
not within doors during the storm." As she spoke 
it was calm below, but the wind was still alive in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet were 
all driving about in the sky. Out shone for a mo- 
ment the pallid and ghostly moon through a Tent in 
the gloom, and by that uncertain light came stagger- 
ing Forward the figure of a man.' " Father— father," 
cried Hannah,-and his gray hairs were already on 
her cheek. The barking of the dogs and the shout- 
ing of the young shepherd had struck his ear as the 
sffjj? of death was stealing over him, and with the 
lasti effort of benumbed nature, he had roused him- 
self from that fatal torpor, and pressed through the 
snow-wreath that had separated him from his child. 
As yet they knew not of the danger each had 
endured; but each judged of the other's suffering 
from their own, and father and daughter regarded 
one another as creatures rescued, and hardly yet 
rescued, from de,ath. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings 
who loved each other so well, and now feared not to 
cross the moor in safety, were, as they thought, dor 
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their death-beds. Deliverance now shone upon them 
all like a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant but 
deadly drowsiness ; and the old man was soon able 
to assist William Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and her warmth 
returned, and her lover— for so might he well now 
be called — felt her heart gently beating against his 
side. Filled as that heart was with gratitude to 
God, joy in her deliverance, love to her father, and 

Surest affection for her master's son, never before 
ad the innocent maiden known what was happiness 
— arid never more was she to forget it. The night 
was now almost calm, and fast returning to its 
former beauty, when the party saw the first twinkle 
of the fire tlirough the low window of the cottage 
of the moor. They soon were at the garden gate ; 
and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother 
within, they talked loudly and cheerfully — naming 
each other familiarly, and laughing between, like 
persons who had known neither danger nor distress 
No voice answered from within — no footstep came 
to the door, which stood open as when the father 
had left it in his fear; and now he thought with 
affright that his wife, feeble as she was, had been 
unable to support the loneliness, and had followed 
him out into the night, never to be brought home 
alive. As they bore Hannah into the house, this 
fear gave way to worse, for there upon the hard 
clay floor lay the mother upon her face, as if mur- 
dered by some savage blow. She was in the same 
deadly swoon into which she had fallen on her hus- 
band's departure three hours before. The old man 
raised her up, and her pulse was still — so was her 
heart — her face pale and sunken — and her body cold 
as ice, "I have recovered a daughter," said the 
old man, " but I have lost a wife ;" and he carried 
her, with a groan, to the bed, on which he laid her 
lifeless body. The sight was too much for Hannah, 
worn out as she was, and who had hitherto been j 
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able to support herself in the delightful expectation 
of gladdening her mother's heart by her safe arrival. 
She, too, now swooned away, and, as she was placed 
on the bed beside, her mother, it seemed, indeed, 
that death, disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cottage and by the fireside. 
The husband knelt down by the bedside, and held 
his wife's icy hand in his, while William Grieve, 
appalled and awe-stricken, hung over his Hannah, 
and inwardly implored God that the night's wild 
adventure might not have so ghastly an end. But 
Hannah's young heart soon began' once more to 
beat ;- and soon as she came to her recollection she 
rose up with a face whiter than ashes, and free from 
all smiles as if none had ever played there, and 
joined her father and young master in their efforts 
to restore her mother to life. 

It was the mercy of God that had struck her down 
to the earth, insensible to the shrieking winds and 
the fears that would otherwise have killed her. 
Three hours of that wild storm had passed over her 
head, and she heard nothing more than if she had 
been asleep in a breathless night of the summer dew. 
Not even a dream had touched her brain, and when 
she opened her eyes, which, as she thought, had 
been but a moment shut, she had scarcely time to 
recall to her recollection the image of her husband 
rushing out into the storm, and of a daughter therein 
lost, till she beheld that very husband kneeling ten- 
derly by her bedside, and that very daughter smooth- 
ing the pillow on which her aching temples reclined. 
But she knew from the white steadfast countenances 
before her that there had been tribulation and deliv- 
erance, and she looked on the beloved beings minis- 
tering by her bed as more fearfully dear to her from 
the unrmagined danger from which she felt assured 
they had been rescued by the arm of the Almighty. 

There is little need to sjteak of returning recollec- 
tion and returning strength. They had all now 
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power to weep, and power to pray. The Bible had 
been lying in its place ready for worship ; and the 
father read aloud that chapter in which is narrated 
our Saviour's act of miraculous power, by which he 
saved Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn 
thoughts awakened by that act of mercy so similar 
to that which had rescued themselves from death 
had subsided, and they had all risen up from prayer, 
they gathered themselves in gratitude round the 
little table which had stood so many "hours spread; 
and exhausted nature was strengthened and restored 
by a frugal and simple meal, partaken of in silent 
thankfulness. The whole story of the' night was 
then calmly recited; and when the mother heard 
how the stripling had followed her sweet Hannah 
into the storm, and borne her in his arms through a 
hundred drifted heaps — and then looked upon her in 
her rjride, so young, so innocent, and so beautiful<— 
she knew, that were the child indeed to become an 
orphan, there was One who, if there was either trust 
in nature or truth in religion, would guard and cher- 
ish her all the days of her life. 

It was not nine o'clock when the storm came 
down from Glen Scrae upon the Black-moss, and 
now in' a pause of silence the clock struck twelve* 
Within these three hours William and Hannah had 
led a life of trpuble and of joy, that had enlarged 
and kindled their hearts within them; and they felt 
that henceforth they were to live wholly for each 
other's sakes. His love was the proud and exulting 
love of a deliverer, who, under Providence, had 
saved from the frost and the snow the innocence 
and the beauty of which his young passionate heart 
had been so desperately enamoured: and he now 
thought of his own Hannah Lee ever more moving 
about in his father's house, not as a servant, but as 
a daughter; and when some few happy years had 
gone by, his own most beautiful and most loving 
wife. The innocent maiden still called him her 
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young master; but was not ashamed of the holy 
affection which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had 
thought herself dying in that cold and miserable 
moor. Her heart leaped within her when she heard 
her parents bless him by his name ; and when he 
took her hand into his before them, and vowed 
before that Power who had that night saved them 
from the snow, that Hannah Lee should ere long be 
his wedded wife, she wept and sobbed as if her heart 
would break in a fit of strange and insupportable 
happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them ihjwelL 
"My father will think I am lost," said he, with a 
grave smile; "and my Hannah's mother knows 
what it is to fear for a child." So nothing was said 
to detain him, and the family went with him to the 
door. The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm 
had never swept before the stare — the moon was 
sinking from her meridian, but in cloudless splen- 
dour — and the hollow of the hills was hushed as that 
of heaven. Danger there was none over the placid 
night-scene. The happy youth soon crossed the 
Black-moss, now perfectly stills and, perhaps, just 
as he was passing, with a shudder of gratitude, the 
very spot where his sweet Hannah Lee had so nearly 
perished, she was lying down to sleep in her inno- 
cence, or dreaming of one now dearer to her than 
all on earth but her parents. 
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The Family library.— A very excellent, and always entertaining Mis- 
'."— Edinburgh Review, No. 103. 
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well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, &c. arrange* 
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accredited authorities, It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, from 
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sideration of those elementary subjects of education and society, without a 
due acquaintance with arhicb neither man nor woman has claim to be 
well bred, or to take their proper place among those with whom they 
abide."— Charleston Gazette. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It to 
one of the best that has ever been issued from the American press, and 
should be in the library of every family desirous of treasuring up useful 
knowledge."— Boston Statesman. 

" The Family library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
far it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style,-... We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 
design of this work, and of the able manner in wbich it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useful aa 
it is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued from 
the American press. — N. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

"The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of various 
original works of the best khid, containing reading, useful and interesting 
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zette. 
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to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
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readers."— Albany Evening Journal. 
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u We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly popular 
than this valuable Family Library."-^ Monthly Repository. 

Toe plan of the Family library must be acceptable to the American 
.»— ^V. Y..' * 
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